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disabled Iranians Tell UN Panel 
)f Alleged Torture Under Shah 


EHRAN, Feb. 26 (Reuters) — 
: United Nations commission in- 
ugating Iranian grievances said 
ay that .it had examined in dra- 
pe terms the plight of victims of 
nan rights violations under 
ibammed Reza Pahiavi. the de- 
ed shah. 

[he five-member commission, 
de the unusually strong sta te- 
nt after Lading evidence from 
re than 140 persons who were 
abled before and during last 
it’s Iranian revolution. 


“The commission devoted most 
of today to receiving deputations of 
the victims of violations of human 
its under the shah's regime,” rite 
icial statement said. “Over 140 
victims of physical abuse appeared 
before the commission. This was an 
occasion for the commission to ex- 
amine in dramatically live terms the 
plight of those involved.” 

Samir Sambar, a UN spokesman, 
said that the commission members 
“were really touched by what they 
saw.” He described the commis- 



sion's program today as “a very 
hard day's work." 

Mr. Sambar said that the inval- 
ids, some of whom assertedly had 
been shot or tortured, had complet- 
ed detailed questionnaires before 
appearing before the commission. 
“Some were making religious pro- 
nouncements, some were expressing 
their own grievance in an emotional 
or in a very quiet, graceful way,” 
the spokesman added. 

[An Iranian government newspa- 
per said today that Iran’s naval, 
commander had been arrested for - 
alleged links to U.S. spies, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported. The arrest of 
Adm. Mahmoud Alavi, first report- 
ed yesterday without explanation, 
was based on documents found in 
the occupied U.S. Embassy, the 
Islamic Republic newspaper said.] 

[According to French radio sta- 
tions, Iranian authorities an- 
nounced that they would readmit 
U.S. journalists whose impartiality 
could be confirmed by Iranian em- 
bassies in foreign countries. United 
Press International reported from 
Paris. Iran expelled all U.S. news- 
men last month, charging that they 
had distorted the news.] 

Possible Visit 

Foreign Minister Sadegb 
Ghotbzadeh said tonight that his 
ministry was working on a possible 
visit by the commission to tne mili- 
tants who have held an estimated 50 
hostages at the occupied U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tehran since Nov. 4. 

Mr. Ghotbzadeh was asked 
whether Iran would pledge not to 
execute the shah if he is extradited 
to Iran by Panama. “What’s im- 
am is to get the shah back 
i,” he replied. “We can do lots 
of thin gs belter than execution.” 


portant 

here."] 




J \n unidentified man (center) said to have been injured in the 
' Iranian revolution arrives with bunds Tuesday to testify before 
he UN commfssfon investigating huflian-grievaocesin Tehran. J 
^Tbe man at left holds a photo of the injnred man in the hospital 

^Pessimistic Bulletin 

Tito’s Heart Is Weakening, 
Doctors Inform Yugoslavs 

BELGRADE Feb. 26 (AF) — tated on Jan. 20 because a oraila- 
- Tesideni Tito slipped closer to don blockage threatened fatal gan- 
eath today. His doctors said that grenc. Last weekend his doctors 
' icy had failed to relieve his pneu- said that he bad pneumonia io addi- 
wnia, and that his heart had lion to a kidney weakness. Pneumo- 
rowq more erratic. nia is a frequent cause of death 

Subdued music returned on Bd- among older patients with bean or 
rade radio after an interval of sev- kidney problems, 
nl days, as the pessimistic medical 
-port was repeated in successive 
rws programs late in the afier- 
x>n. For the first time in the more 
an six. weeks of Marshal Tito’s 
ispHalizalion, a portrait of the 87- 
ar-crid leader was displayed dur- 
g the evening television news pro- 
am. 

" “Disturbances of heart rhythm 
'■•pc ar increasingly frequently and 
r ' pis of heart weakness continue,” 
c doctors said in their brief noon 
■Iletin. “In spite of intensive 
. crapy, the pneumonia has not 
en reduced." 

Marshal Tito’s left leg was ampu- 

ipillage Shuts 
J.S. Atom Plant 

ATLANTA, Feb. 26 (AP) — A 
■clear power plant at Crystal Riv- 
. Fix, automatically shut down 
- day after a spillage of cooling wa- 
■. and some employees were evao- 
^ted, but no radioactive material 
v*apcd. spokesmen for the Nuclear 
’’ -■gulaioxy Commission said. 

.■‘“There has been no measured off- 
c release of radioactive material," 

NRC statement issued in Wash- 
, ;wn said, adding that conditions 
•*’ the plant appeared to be stable. 

> >wlt loss was reported in some 

riAOt Florida. 

'Our problem right now is that 
haw just begun to get informa- 
>m the site, but the plant ap- 
. , > ir.s stable and we're in direct con- 
t with tbeir control roan," an 
y (C spokesman said: “We really 
i*i say any more at this time." 


U.S. Wants Hostages 
Before Panel Report 

p By Bernard Gwertzman 

WASHINGTON. Feb. 26 (NYT) 
— State Department officials said 
yesterday that they expected the 
.ON commission to delay issuing its 
report on Irah!s grievances against 
the United States if Iran does not 
agree to release the U2L hostages by 
the time the report is Finished. 

Clearly frustrated and somewhat 
confused by the latest tarn in 
events, administration officials in- 
sisted privately that the United 
States would not have agreed to the 
dispatch of tbe commission without 
wbat an aide called “the clearest of 
expectations" that, the hostages 
would be freed within the period of 
the commission’s work. The com- 
mission plans to complete its report 
on Iran’s complaints within two 
weeks. 

Ayatollah RuhoDah Khomeini, 
Iran's revolutionary leader, said 
Saturday that the question of tbe re- 

(Contmued on Page 2, CoL I) 



Yitzhak Navon, the president of Israel, (at right) has an arous- 
ing exchange over tea with the new Egyptian a m ba ss ador, Sand 
Mortada, after the ceremonial presentation of tbe cr e de nt ials. 

Egypt, Israel Affirm Ties 
In Ambassador Exchange 

By William Claiborne 
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JERUSALEM. Feb. 26 (WP) — 

fa a ceremony laden with symbol- 
ism and historical precedence, 
Egyptian ambassador Saad Morta- 
da today presented his diplomatic 
credentials to Israeli President Yit- 
zhak Navon, becoming the first 
Arab envoy to Israel since the 
founding of the Jewish state 31 
years ago. 

Jisl a month short of a year after 
Israel and Egypt signed the Camp 
David peace accords at the White 
House, Mr. Mortada stood before 
the blue-and-white Jewish national 
emblem against whidi Egypt has 
foug ht Tour major wars and de- 
clared in a firm voice; “1 have been 
granted bv President' Muhamroed 
Anwar Sadat the honor of being 
chosen as Egypt’s first ambassador 
to Israel and I am pleased to sub- 
mit to your excellency my letters of 
credence as ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the 


Arab Republic of Egypt to the State 
of Israel/’ 

Id a parallel ceremony in Cairo. 
Eliahu Ben-Hissar became Israel's 
Fust ambassador to Egypt as about 
200- leftist lawyers burned Israeli 
flags and hoisted the Palestine lib- 
eration Organization banner atop 
an office building two sales from 
Abdin Palace, where President Sa- 
dat received the new envoy. 

Mr. Sadat called the exchange of 
ambassadors a living symbol .of the 
new relationship between the two 
former enemies and that Mr. Ben- 
El issar is "the right man at the right 
rime and in the right place.” 

The Egyptian Foreign Ministry 
said that the presentation by its am- 
bassador of his credentials in 
Jerusalem did not mean Egypt rec- 
ognized the city as the capital erf Is- 
rael. 

"No legal or political conse- 

(Continoed oa Page 2, CoL 1) * 



UnadlteteraMd 


An early count shows Howard Baker with 4 votes and Ronald Reagan 5 in the town of 
DixviDe Notch near the Canadian border, where 23 voted in die New Hampshire primar y. 

Carter Favored as New Hampshire Votes 


CONCORD, N.H^ Feb. 26 
(AP) — Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
D-Mass-, was seeking to pick up 
ground on President Carter today 
in tbe New Hampshire presiden- 
tial primary election — the first 
state primary of the U.S. presi- 
dential campaign — as Ronald 
Reagan and George Bosh battled 
to be first in the Republican race: 

Democrats here chose between 
a neighbor and a president, with 
Mr. Carter leading Sen Kennedy 
in pre-election public opinion 
polls. 

In the Republican contest, tbe 
New Hampshire primary together 
with caucuses tonight in Minne- 
sota could spell the end of the 


ly troubled 
candidates who never garnered 



dawn 
ly in a virtually 
snowless New Hampshire winter. 

In Dixville Notch, the north 
country village where townsfolk 
cast their ballots at midnight and 
then announced the first returns 
of the day. Mr. Carter got three 
votes and Sea Kennedy two. 
Gov. Edmund Brown of Califor- 
nia received one vote. 

Just Like Polls 

As in the polls, so in Dixville: 
Mr. Bush and Mr. Reagan were 
deadlocked with five votes apiece. 
Sea Howard Baker Jr. of Tennes- 


see got four votes; Reps. John 
Anderson and Philip Crane, and 
former Gov. John Connally of 
-Texas received one apiece. Sea 
Robert Dole, R-Kaa. was the 
other Republican candidate. 

Mr. Carter did not campaign in 
New Hampshire, saying that for- 
eign crises prevented him from 
going on the road. 

The primary apportioned 22 
Republican and 19 Democratic 
presidential nominating votes in 
tine with the popular vote shares’ 
of candidates. A candidate must 
get at least 10 percent of the vote 
to share in the Republican dele- 
gates, at least 14.4 percent to 
qualify fer Democratic delegate 
commitments. 


U.S. Is Willing 
To Back Kabul 
Nonalignment 


Lack of Energy Plan Cited 


President Sees Inflation at 'Crisis Stage’ 


By Edward Cowan 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (NYT) 
— President Carter declared yester- 
day that inflation had “reached a 
crisis stage." 

He offered that assessment, his 
most somber appraisal of the infla- 
tion problem in his three years in 
office, as administration officials 
cast about for new actions, perhaps 
including cuts in federal spending, 
to put the brakes on the accelera- 
ting rate of price increases that ran 
at 13.3 percent in 1979. In January 
prices rose 1.4 percent, which on 
annual basis if it continues would 
put inflation at 18.2 percent. 

However, officials cautioned that 
nothing could be decided before to- 
day’s New Hampshire primary elec- 
tion and that nothing the govern- 
ment could do would make much 
difference in tbe continued high 
rates of price increase anticipated 
this month and next. 

White House officials said Mr. 
Carter remained opposed to any re- 
quest to Congress for authority for 
wage-price, controls. 

Within the administration, some 
officials were talking of a need to ' 
restrict consumer credit, while oth- 
ers contended that the problem was 
an excessive corporate appetite to 
borrow, according to one well- 
placed Official- 

Talking with magazine editors, 
Mr. Carter said: “Domestically, the . 
most significant challenge that I 
face is ahigh inflation rate, which is 
attributable in a major degree to the 
fact that after all these years we still 
do not have a comprehensive ener- 
gy policy. And even after we have 
reached a crisis' Stage in energy sup-, 
plies and inflation, tbe three major 
bills that will help to resolve the isr 
sue are still languishing in congres- 
sional conference committees.” 

The three bills the president 
spoke of would impose a tax on the 
so-called windfall profits of oil pro- 
ducers. authorize subsidies for syn- 
thetic fuels production and speed 
up licensing of mqjor energy supply 
projects. 

Econognc Re-Evaluation 

, Although White House policy 
planners — notably the Office of 
Management and Budget, the 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
the domestic policy staff — were 
hard at work oa a re-evaluation Of 
economic policy, the top officials 
responsible for such policy were 
elsewhere. 

Administration officials said that 
nothing would be decided until af- 
ter the New Hampshire primary. 
Tbe officials suggested that if Mr. 
Carter won decisively, he could ap- 
proach the policy review, including 
cuts in nonmflitary spending, with a' 
greater sense of freedom. 

Similarly, congressional aides 
speculated that a dear Carter victo- 
ry over Sen. Edward Kennedy 
would make it easier for the presi- 
dent to abandon Ins opposition to 
wage-price controls should be wish 
to do so. The aides said that there 
had been some build-up of senti- 


ment for controls or a price freeze 
in both parties but that the adminis- 
tration's appraisal was that Con- 
gress was stul far from ready to ap- 
prove such action. 

Seal. Kennedy has advocated a 
freeze to be followed by mandatory 
controls. 

Administration policy planners 
and congressional aides who dis- 
cussed the problem of how to retard 
inflation voiced three main ideas: 

• Cutting spending would be the 
most dramatic action for Mr. Carter 
to recommend but would be diffi- 
cult. 

• Federal Reserve monetary pol- 
icy has carried the brum of fighting 
inflation for months and cannot 
contribute much more. Each addi- 


tional increase of one percentage 
point in the cost of home mongage 
loans, one analyst said, drives up 
the consumer price index by eight- 
tenths of one percent and that in 
turn drives up government spending 
for Social Security payments and 
other benefits, lied by law to the in- 
dex. 

• Congress could revise the stat- 
utory formulas for escalating these 
payments so that beneficiaries get 
less than 100 percent prolectioa 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated that the roughly 10-mil- 
lion nongovernment workers with 
cost-of-living clauses in union con- 
tracts get raises of 60 cents for each 
dollar the price index goes up. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (UP!) 
— President Carter, apparently re- 
sponding to Soviet President Leon- 
id Brezhnev, has said the United 
States is willing to help guarantee 
"a neutral and nonaligned Afghani- 
stan government" if Soviet troops 
withdraw from that country, it was 
disclosed today. 

The White House said Mr. Carter 
conveyed this message in a Feb. 20 
letter to Yugoslavia's critically ill 
President Tito, who had asked for a 
renewed effort on the part of the 
superpowers in the cause of detente. 

Mr. Brezhnev, in a televised ad- 
dress on Friday, said the Soviet Un- 
ion was willing io withdraw its 
more than 70.000 troops occupying 
Afghanistan when "outside interfer- 
ence” in that country’s affairs was 
brought to an end. He said the Rus- 
sians would be wilting to accept a 
neutral Afghanistan under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Western analysis questioned 
whether the Brezhnev statement 
was a genuine overture to the Unit- 
ed States or whether it was meant 
primarily to deflect international 
pressure onto Washingloa 

A White House official declined 
to provide a copy of Mr. Carter's 
letter to Marshal Tito, but summa- 
rized its key points. He said Mr. 
Carter viewed Marshal Tito’s recent 
letter expressing concern over the 
deterioration of relations between 
the United Slates and the Soviet 
Union as "moving and serious" and 
responded wilh “warmth and in a 
serious fashion.” 

U.S. Position Detailed 

He said Mr. Carter reaffirmed 
that the United States, with the 
prompt withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan, would be willing 
to join with Afghanistan’s neigh- 
bora, including the Soviet Union, 
“in a guarantee of true- neutrality 
and noninterference in Afghani- 
stan’* internal affairs." 

“The president reiterates that the 
• United States supports the restora- 
tion of a neutral and nonaligned Af- 
ghanistan government, a govern- 
ment that is responsive to the wish- 
es of the Afghanistan people,” the 
official said. 

“The president makes dear that 
it is not the policy or the desire of 
the United States to return to the 
odd war and that while the United 
States is ready to meet any military 
challenge, we are also committed to 
the arms control process and ratifi- 
cation erf the SALT-2 treaty.” 

He said that Mr. Carter also re- 
iterated the United States' strong 
support of an independent Yugosla- 
via and conveyed “America’s re- 
spect for the role Yugoslavia plays 
in the nonaligned world . . 


Tbe official said Mr. Carter look 
the occasion to express his hope 
that Marshal Tito's health will im- 
prove, “so his contribution to 
peace, which has been the hallmark 
of his leadership, will continue.” 

A Blow to Detente 

“The president also reaffirms his 
personal commitment and commit- 
ment of the United States to a truly 
universal and reciprocal detente," 
the official said, adding that, in his 
letter, Mr. Carter “states that the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
dealt a severe blow to the process of 
detente.” 

“The president expressed his con- 
cern that the Soviet Union tends in- 
creasingly to define detente in a 
way that threatens the interest of 
the international community and in 
particular (he interests of the no- 
naligned countries,*' the official 


“The president emphasizes that 
there cannot be genuine detente 
(Continued oa Page 2, CoL 4) 

Giscard Defends 
French Position 
On Afghanistan 

PARIS, Feb. 26 (AP) — President 
Valery Giscard d’Esiaing defended 
today his refusal to back fully the 
U.S. moves in the Afghanistan af- 
fair, saying that France did not 
want to become “a province of a su- 
perpower.” 

In an interview on French televi- 
sion. he said that France- would fol- 
low an independent policy and that 
“no pressure or intimidation will 
make us change our course.” He did 
not specify the potential source of 
such pressure, but he made the re- 
mark in response to a question, 
about the' VJS. attitude toward Eu- 
ropean policy on Afghanistan. 

However, Mr. Giscard d’Estainf 
said that France continued to cor 
rider the Soviet military interver. 
lion in Afghanistan unacceptable. 

He did not challenge the right of 
the United States “to safeguard its 
power” by boycotting the Summer 
Olympics in Moscow. !□ fact, he 
said, “I consider world peace best 
guaranteed when there is no weak- 
ness on the part of a superpower, 
especially when it is our ally.” 

He insisted that France had no 
obligation to comply with U.S. poli- 
cy. “It would be much simpler to 
align ourselves” wilh the United 
States, he said, “but France would 
become the province of a super- 
power. That is not the role that our 
history has bequeathed to us.” 


Swiss Watchmakers Still Lead, Still Worry 


By Axel Krause 

BIENNE, Switzerland (IHT) — 
It is by no means easy to find a 
Japanese watch for sale here in 
the capita] of Switzerland's 
watchmaking industry, but a 
search last week turned up sever- 
al. Prices were competitive with 
Swiss models and they were sell- 
ing. 

“We do not enjoy helping for- 
eign competition, a blonde sales- 
girl told a visitor, “but tbe Japa- 
nese do make a good watch.” 

The incident reflects the suc- 
cess of Japanese watchmakers in 
their aggressive expansion — sell- 
ing even in Switzerland’s small 
domestic market. 

Although Swiss watchmakers 
refuted claims that the Japanese 
had taken tbe world lead in out- 
put erf timepieces, those widely 
publicized Swiss statistics did lit- 
tle to dispel the mood of austerity 


TOT 1 special 
111 1 REPORT 


and concern that dominates the 
industry. 

Faced with swift-growing com- 
petition from Japan, the United 
Stales and the Soviet Union, 
Switzerland is battling to main- 
tain leadership in the SlO-btifion- 
a-year watchonsiness, which last 
year churned out a record 300 
milli on watches, up S percent 
from a year earlier. 

Tbe authoritative Swiss indus- 
try estimates are that Switzerland 
led in watch production with Si 
million »nitx Japan ranked sec- 
ond with about 62 minion, the 
Soviet Union was third with 40 
million, and the United States 
ranked fourth with 37 mflKoa 

At the headquarters of the Asu- 
ag group, tbe world's largest pro- 
ducer of watch components, 
Chairman Peter Renggli said, 
“We still face difficultT austere 



Seated workers assemble timepieces at plant in Bienne. 


times.” Blaming the world eco- 
nomic slowdown and the highly 
priced Swiss franc, Mr. Renggli 
conceded that if the Swiss indus- 
try does not cut firing costs, ap- 
plying what he tensed “even 
more imaginative efforts,” the in- 
dustry may lose its long-standing, 
dominant share of the world, mar- 
ket. 

Most companies like Asuag are 
incorporating in those efforts a 
com binatio n of HutorhI manage- 
ment methods -r- heavy spending 
on research and development, 
and organizational streamlining, 
including job layoffs and cost- 
cutting. And they are rapidly ex- 
panding a sector that some lead- 
ing Swiss watchmakers were still 
smugly rimnnmg only a few years - 
ago: electronic watches 

The Swiss industry today com- 
prises approximately 1,000 enter- 
prises employing 50,000 persons. 
Cutbacks have been running at 
several thousand jobs per year, 
according to union figures. The 
cutbacks have been accompanied 
by mergers in the industry. The 
Swiss government has helped 
most of the workers find alterna- 
tive empiqyment. 


AI though combined turnover 
feO by 10 percent last year to 3 
billion Swiss francs, the watch in- 
dustry remains the nation’s third- 
largest exporter after the chemi- 
cal and metallurgical industries. 
“We have an interest in maintain- 
ing this industry as healthy as we 
can,” a senior government official 
said in Bern last week. 

A considerable headache for 
it, union and industry 
ra is that a major sector erf 
the industry is decidedly 
unhealthy. Involved are several 
hundred small companies, many 
with only a dozen employees, 
which make cheap mechanical 
watches. Despite a 25-percent 
drop in tbeir production last year 
and continuing deficits, they ac- 
counted for 22 million units, 
equal zo more than 25 percent of 
total industiy output -Most of 
these units are exported to the 
United States for use in Mickey 
Mouse- type watches. 

“Given the advent of electron- 
ics and increasing international 
competition, we ’are resigned to 
seeing more and more dirappear- 
anccs of companies in this field.” 
said Gilbert Tschumi, president 


of the Swiss Federation of Watch 
and Metallurgical Workers, the 
industry’s powerful union since 
1937. 

Mr. Tschumi said in Bern that 
he was encouraged by a Swiss 
government plan launched last 
year to provide 250 million francs 
over ten years in the form of gov- 
ernment-guaranteed credits to re- 
gions hit by such difficulties. The 
government’s purpose is to en- 
courage diversification into new 
forms erf economic activity as 
plants close inefficient opera- 
tions. But, as Mr. Tschumi suc- 
dntly said, “Growth must come 
from the industry's own ability to 
restructure itself and develop new 
technologies.” 

Electronic Future 

Tbe Swiss industry strategy for 
growth is based on estimates that 
by 1985 the world market will 
have risen to a record 360 million 
units, but with electronic watches 
— digital and analog types — ac- 
counting for half the total, up 
from the present 30 percent. 

“We are expecting increases to 
come across the board, but obvi- 
ously electronics will be playing a 
huge role in our future develop- 
ment,” said Rene Retornaz. presi- 
dent of the Swiss Watchmaking 
Federation, in Bienne last week. 
Specifically, tbe Swiss hope to in- 
crease their share of the world 
deetrooic-watch market — which 
is dominated by Japanese, other 
Far Eastern and U.S. producers 
— from the present 10 percent to 
20 percent or more. 

'As pan of the buildup for 
growth, the industry in recent 
years has gradually stepped up 
spending on research and devel- 
opment, which last year reached a 
record annual level of 120 million 
francs. “This is highly respect- 
able, considering we have no help 
from our government in the form 
of subsidies, nor defense con- 

(Gootimed on Page 3, CoL 2) 
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Egypt Obtains Halt 
To U.S. Arms Curbs 


Washington. Feb. 26 (lat) 


By Oswald Johnston 


States wiD sell Egypt 
vaaoeat- 


W-60 tanks and 40 adva™, * - 
7 tigniers and has agreed in pricd- 
pie to sell F-15 fighters later as part 
°' a program of aid to ' the -Cairo 
government. the State Department 
said yesterday. 

An announcement formalized the 
emerging U.S. role as Egypt's chief 
’military supplier after the Camp 
David agreements and the Egypt-ls- 
raet peace treaty of last March. 
Egypt gets what it has long desired 
— the access to advanced U.S. 
weaponry that Israel enjoys. 

The sales package is to be Fi- 
nanced almost entirely through 
SI. 35 billion in military sales credits 
proposed for Egypt for the current 
fiscal year and fiscal 1981. It was 
negotiated in Cairo last week by a 
Pentagon team headed by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense David McGif- 
fen. 

The* package “meets the needs of 
a friend committed to the peace 
process" in the Mideast, and which 
has major defense needs. Stale De- 
partment spokesman Hod ding 
Carter 3d said. 


are expected to raise pro forma ob- 
jections to the supplying of ad- 
vanced weapons to Egypt* a re not 
likely to press the case too hard. 
The 40 F-16s. as a practical matter, 
wiQ not be in Egypt's arsenal until 
after 1982, by which time Israel 
should have a good proportion of 
the 75 F- 16$ it now has on order. 

Israel has received 25 F-15s out 
of a total order of 40. Egypt’s deci- 
sion to postpone buying that plane, 
the- most advanced now flying, 
leaves the balance of power in favor 
of Israel's air force for years to 
come. 


‘Postpone Action’ 

The Egyptians, he said, were told 
that the administration is ready to 
consider sale of the F-15 jet fighter, 
which is emerging as the backbone 
of Israeli air force p lannin g for the 
current decade. He added, however, 
that the Egyptians “decided to post- 
pone action on (hat offer" in order 
to spend the limited funds available 
to them on other, less costly weap- 
ons more immediately available. 

For this reason the Israelis, who 


Poles Set Trial 
Of UN Employee 


Catching Up 

Officials denied that Egypt had 
been pressed by the McGiffert mis- 
sion to decide against the F-15 for 
the time bong. But informed sourc- 
es said that the White House virtu- 
ally guaranteed such a decision a 
few weeks ago when it vetoed a 
State Department plan to extend to 
Egypt a guarantee of S800 million a 
year in military credits through 
1986. 

Instead of the vetoed plan, Egyp- 
tian defense planners were told that 
they could count on no more than 
$800 million in fiscal 1982 as a 
“planning figure.” Israel recently 
has received SI billion a year in mil- 
itary sales credits from Washington. 
Fifty percent of this debt is routine- 
ly forgiven. 

Yesterday’s announcement con- 
firmed reports last week that Mr. 
McGiffert had offered Egypt the 
access to U.S. tanks and fighter air- 
craft that Israel has enjoyed for 
more than a decade. 

Gen. Kamal Hassan Ali, the 
Egyptian defense minister, told die 
Cairo newspaper Al-Ahram Thurs- 
day that the VJS. . 



Jim OTTynn (right), Rhodesian police superintendent, meets on Tuesday with Albert Takamra, a 
guerrilla officer, at a cease-fire assembly camp. They were discussing the posable stationing of 
white police officers at the site, where 2,700 guerrillas are staying, to help to maintain the truce. 


Damage Would Be Phenomenal 


London Anxious About Floods 


agreement to sup- 


ply F-I6 and F-15 aircraft and M- 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Feb. 
25 (Reuters) — A secret Polish mili- 
tary court will try a United Nations 
employee next week on charges of 
working for the U.S. Central IntdK- 
gency Agency, her friends said to- 
day. 

Alicja Wesolowska, 35, was de- 
tained by security police in August 
when she stopped in Warsaw to vis- 
it her parents while on her way to a 
new UN post in Mongolia. 

A spokesman for a committee 
formed by UN staff and other asso- 
ciates to obtain her release said to- 
day that it had received a report 
from Poland that the trial was 
scheduled for next Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 


tanks “will put Egypt on exactly 
equal footing with Israel as far as 
armament is concerned." 

Access to U.S. weapons technolo- 
gy had been held out by President 
Anwar Sadat as one of the tangible 
advantages of the Camp David 
agreements and the subsequent 
treaty with Israel. Gen. Ali's claim, 
uncontradicted by Washington, 
should give Mr. Sadat a political 
boost. 

Saudi Arabia's refusal to pay 
Egypt's arms bilk as it did betvreen 
the 1973 war and the Egypt-1 srael 
treaty, had put in limbo an Egyp- 
tian purchase of 50 F-5E aircraft 
from the United Stales, but now 
Mr. Sadat can say he is receiving 
aircraft considerably more ad- 
vanced than the F-5. 


By William Tuohy 

LONDON. Feb. 26 (LAT) — 
Huge signs have gone up in Lon- 
dons public places, harking back to 
others that warned of possible nu- 
clear attacks or bombings during 
World War II. 


transportation stations and 35 hos- 
pitals would be affected by a se- 
rious flood, Mr. Bolton said, add- 
ing: 

“One and a quarter million peo- 
ple would be overwhelmed, the 
lubes [underground] would be out 
of action for nine months, telecom- 


emi • , wi nvuvu twi iuiu. uiuuuu, 

« tothox munications would break down. 


in FLOOD RISK AREA. Sirens 


win begin wailing about an hour be- 
lon is flooded. Don't trav- 


fore London 

eL Go upstairs and stay put." 

London is indeed in danger of 
being flooded. The flood risk area 
covers 45 square miles and about a 
quarter of a million dwellings in the 
heart of the city, on both sides of 
the Thames River. 

The risk of flood bears with it. 
according to the Greater London 
Council Public Safety Committee, 
“all the ingredients of the worst dis- 
aster to hit London since the Black 
Death." (he plague that ravaged Eu- 
rope between 1347 and 1351. 

As many as 50 underground 


UN Commission Meets Disabled Iranians 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lease of the hostages would be taken 
up by the Iranian legislature, which 
is not expected to be chosen before 
April. In effect, his statement 
seemed to rule out a direct connec- 
tion between the commission’s 
work and the hostage release. 

The United States has not dis- 
closed the details of the negotia- 
tions behind the scenes at the UN 
and elsewhere that preceded the es- 
tablishment of the commission. But 
the administration has insisted 
since Saturday that the commission 


has a - twofold mission: to bear 
Iran’s grievances on past U.S. in- 
volvement in Iran and to end the 
crisis with the United States. 


“I would remind you that we 
have seen days when official state- 
ments have covered 360 degrees, 
sometimes in the same news cycle,” 
Hodding Carter said. 


Hodding Carter 3d. a State De- 
partment spokesman, said yester- 
day that “one of the points of refer- 

ence of the commission is the reso- ■*- W dl Ua 

lurion of the crisis between Iran and __ 

toUnited States” He added: “Our She May Not Pay ^ to 

position is that one of the things at «' * lT 


business would come to a standstill. 
The estimated value of assets that 
would be flooded is $8 billion.” 

The chief river engineer. Ray 
Horner, explained that low-pressure 
areas form off the coast of North 
America, where the cold Labrador 
currents meet the warm Gulf 
Stream. Once formed, a low-presure 
area moves eastward across the At- 
lantic, pushing a huge surge of wa- 
ter before it. 

“When the surge crosses the 
North Sea.” Mr. Horner said, 
“northerly winds can blow it south 
toward the English Channel. Mean- 
while. the polar ice cap has been 
melting, increasing the level of the 
sea, and the southeastern part of 
England has been slipping into the 
North Sea. London itself has been 
sinking into its day foundation. 

“So when that surge or water 
moves south, it reaches a bottleneck 
at the English Channel — which is 
too narrow for it The v aier instead 
runs up the Thames .stuary — and 
if the nver is already high with win- 
ter rains, you have the conditions 
for massive flooding." 

This “flood surge” is not a new 
which lies 60 
sea. but it 


which was already swollen with 
winter rain. 

The tide rose to the top of the 
middle embankment and. as the 
Times of London reported, “burst 
with the noise of an explosion and 
the water, tearing up the wood pav- 
ing blocks from the roadway, 
rushed across the road and deluged 
the houses on the opposite ride. In 
an incredibly short time, the whole 
of this district was under water." 

Fourteen persons died that night 
in London. 

In 1953 the river reached a new 
high-water mark of 17 J i feet, and 
London was saved only because the 
dikes farther seaward collapsed, 
flooding the fields of East Anglia. 
The death toll exceeded 300. 

In 1978 the river came within 10 
inches of (he top of the embank- 
ments protecting London and 
flooded low-lying regions closer to 
the sea. 

For many years London's only- 
attempt to protea itseif from flood- 
ing consisted of raising the embank- 
ments along the Thames. But the' 
embankments began to obstruct the 
view of the river, and this view is 
one of die delights of the city. 

Various plans were proposed to 


keep the tidal surge from moving 
the river, including a dam wr 


Z 


locks for shipping. Pori authorities 
objected to this because about 
50,000 ships move up the Thames to 
London every year. 

After many different suggestions, 
a proposal by engineer Charles 


Israel, Egypt 
en Links 


Op 


{Continued from Page 1) 
quences should result from present- 
ing credentials of ambassadors in 
places where heads of state reside,” 
a spokesman said. He added that 
ambassadors or other countries pre- 
sen ted. their credentials in 
Jerusalem despite their govern- 
ments' nonrecognition of Jerusalem 
as a unified city. Most embassies 
are in Td Aviv. 

In the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, meanwhile. Palestinian 
leaders proclaimed a “national 
black day" and conducted a general 
strike to protest the normalization 
of relations between Egypt and Is- 
rael. 

in Beirut, the Moslem quarter 
was shut by a two-hour protest 
strike. and in Damascus all traffic 
stopped for five minutes at noon in 
a symbolic rejection of the treaty, 
according to radio broadcasts from 
Lebanon and Syria. 


the heart of the crisis involves the 
release of the hostages." 

An aide said that the Carter ad- 
ministration had assured by Secre- 
tary-General Waldheim that the 
hostages would be freed during the 
period mandated for the commis- 
sion's work. “This was more than a 
gentleman's agreement" he said. 
“But it was not a commitment in 
writing." 

If the statement by Ayatollah 
Khomeini is to be taken as Iran's 
position, it would appear that the 
Iranians had reneged. But so far the 
United States has chosen not to 
accuse the Iranian leadership of 
retreating from any understanding, 
in part because of uncertainty over 
what might happen in the coming 
days. 


EEC Bill in Full 


Yugoslavia, EEC 
In Trade Accord 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (AP)— Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher said 
yesterday that Britain “might have 
to consider" withholding some of 
its Common Market contributions 
if it does not succeed in reducing its 
EEC budget obligations. 

Mis. Thatcher, interviewed on 
British Broadcasting Cojp. televi- 
sion, said that die would be “very 
loath” to fake such measures be- 
cause they would break Common 
Market rules and “that really would 
tear the community apart" 

Britain has protested its annual 
net contribution of $12 billion to 
the Common Market budget, assert- 
ing that as one of the poorer mem- 
bers of the community it should not 
have to make the largest payment 

Defending her domestic econom- 
poticies. 


has been increasing, because the riv- 
er rises slightly every year, even un- 
der normal conditions. 

In 1099 Anglo-Saxon chroniclers 
noted: “On the festival of St Mar- 
tin, the sea sprung up to such a 
height and did so much harm as no 
man remembers that it ever did be- 
fore.” 

• In 1236 the Thames overflowed, 
and Slow’s History of England re- 
counted: “The marshes about 
Woolwich [were] all a sea and in the 
great Palace of Westminster, men 
did row with wherries [dinghies] in 
the midst of the hall.” 

More recently, in 1928, an atmos- 
pheric depression moved southward 
into the North Sea. pushing a surge 
of water into the Thames estuary. 


Draper was accepted by the Greater 
r. Dra 


lan 


London CouttciL Mr. 
involves a barrier, which will allow 
the Thames to be used by shipping 
when it is not in use against flood 
waters. 

When completed, in about two 
years, the barrier will consist of 
nine piers sunk across the river in a 
srrelcb called Woolwich Reach, six 
and a half miles downriver from 
London Bridge. Between the piers 
will be iron gates, the heaviest 
weighing 3.200 tons, which will lie 
flat on the bed of the river and per- 
mit shipping to pass through four 
main channels, each 200 feet wide. 

During high-water periods the 
will be raised 


gates will be raised upright, creatng 
a solid barrier of steel across the riv* 


Carter Would Guarantee 


ic policies, Mrs. Thatcher said: 1 P -| • m XT . 1 «. 

“For the first time for amytexg Af ghfllH StilTI^ IN eUtTallty 


time we are beginning to get 


Soviet Workers Quit 

Canada Embassy Jobs 

MOSCOW, Feb. 26 <AP) — Elev- 
en of. 35 Russian employees of the 
Canadian Embassy in Moscow have 
resigned this year, an embassy 
spokesman said today. 

On Jan. 21, Canada accused three 
Soviet personnel in Ottawa of spy- 
ing. and expelled them. Early this 
month the Kremlin retaliated by ex- 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 26 (UPI) — 
The European Economic Commu- 
nity initialed a cooperation agree- 
ment yesterday with Yugoslavia, 
aimed at bolstering that country's 
economic strength. 

The agreement was devised to re- 
duce Yugoslavia’s trade deficit with 
the EEC which on the basis of pro- 
visional figures, is expected to reach 
$3.5 billion for 1979 against $3 bil- 
lion in 1978. 

It offers Yugoslavia better access 
to the Common Market, with no 
import tariffs or quotas for about 
70 percent of its industrial prod- 
ucts. Tariff concessions were made 
for Yugoslav farm produce; includ- 
ing beef, tobacco and wine. The 
agreement also provides for $286 
million of financial assistance to 
Yugoslavia in the next five years. 


expenditure under control, painful- 
ly and steadily.’’ However, die de- 
clined to predict when the British 
inflation rate, which was 17.2 per- 
cent last year, would decline. 


15 'Untouchables’ Slain 


NEW DELHI. Feb. 26 (UPI) — 
At least !5 members of the un- 
touchable caste died in an attack on 
(heir village of Pipra, about 600 
miles east of here, when “anti-social 
dements" set houses on fire and 
shot at the villagers as they fled the 
flames, the Press Trust of India said 
today. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

without respect for the independ- 
ence and territorial' integrity of all 
countries.” • 

The official said the Carter letter 
pointed out that “these principles 
are threatened by the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan" and “be also 
notes that this invasion poses a po- 
tential threat to the United States 
and its allies." 


Shutes Reported Held 

NEW DELHI. Feb. 26 (AP) — 
The authorities swept through Ka- 
bul today, arresting large numbers 


of Shiite Moslems suspected of in- 
stigating anti-Soviet disturbances 
that left hundreds dead, a report 
from the Afghan capital said. 

The report, quoting reliable Af- 
ghan sources, said large numbers of 
Shiite Hazara tribesmen had been 
taken into custody during several 
sweeps through the dty. but could 
not say how many arrests were 
made. 

The Hazaras, a Mongoloid peo- 
ple from the central Afghan prov- 
ince of Bamian. traditionally have 


faced social and religious discrimi- 
nation at the hands of tl 


Brezhnev Warns 


polling Col. Harold Gold, the top 

defense attache at the Canadian fc PnWP rfii] 

Embassy here. Canadian authorities -*■ ISTUn Clx 111 


then ordered the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa to reduce its staff ceiling by 
one- 
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MOSCOW. Feb. 26 (UPI) — 
President Leonid Brezhnev today 
warned that die power of the War- 
saw pact is big. 

Presenting an award in the Krem- 
lin to Lajos Czinege, the Hungarian 
defense minister Sir. Brezhnev said 
that Mr. Czinege's efforts over the 
j last 2Q years “make a Kg contribu- 
tion to the collective efforts of our 
allied countries in strengthening the 
military organization of the Warsaw 


Treaty. 

“Uni 


nformnately, there are many 
troubled factors in world develop- 


ment. Today, we are experiencing 
one of them. And as always, our 


power, and it is big, aims at fetter- 
ing the forces of war, preserving 
and consolidating peace on earth, 3 
Mr. Brezhnev said. 


Russians Turn to Camel Meat 


To Get Over the Grain Hump 


MOSCOW. Feb. 26 (UPI) — The Soviet Union is unveiling its 
secret weapon to help it get over the hump during the U.S. grain 
boycott — camel meat. 

“Camels constitute a reliable source of meat production." Tass 
said today. “It is not necessary to store food for them ” 

Tass said that more camel ranches will be set up soon in the 
Turkmen Republic to double the stock of 88,000 camels in 10 years. 

“Camels graze in the desen throughout the year." Tass said. 
“Meat productivity of dromedaries of the local variety . . .is high.” 

Tass said that up to 770 pounds of meat and fat could be ob- 
tained from each animal. Cattle and poultry, on the other hand, 
depend on grain and fodder. 

In addition, camel milk and its derivatives have healing properties 
used in treating stomach and lung ailm ents, Soviet scientists report- 
ed. 

Western agriculture experts said that camel meal output amount- 
ed to a small percentage of total meat production in the Soviet 
Union and fell in that “other" category that included rabbit and 
horse meat 

The Western experts said that camel meat, which tastes gamey 
like venison, was an important item in local Soviet republics. 

“The camel is a pretty good animal" one expert said- "But its not 
about to take over Northern Russia.” 


the dominant 
Sunni Moslem Pashto or Pa than 
tribes. Shiites comprise 10 to 20 
percent of Afghanistan’s estimated 
16 million persons. 

But the Shiites form an over- 
whelming majority in neighboring 
(ran and Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini said earlier this month that 
Iranians should “export our revolu- 
tion to other parts of the world and 
save the oppressed people of the 
world." 

A Pakistani news agency today 
quoted Afghan rebels as saying they 
lulled more than 500 government 
soldiets yesterday and suffered 50 
dead in fighting in Paktia Province, 
in the eastern part of the country 
near the Pakistan border. The rebel’s 
said the daylong fighting started 
when regular troops attacked the 
headquarters of the chief command- 
er of the rebel forces in the area. 
The attack was repulsed, they said. 

Meanwhile, a Radio Kabul 
broadcast monitored in New Delhi 
appealed to merchants in the capi- 
tal to end their crippling general 
strike, launched to protest the Sovi- 
et occupation that began in late De- 
cember. The beleaguered govern- 
ment promised the shopi 
protection if they reopened. 


British Begin Effort in Rhodesia 
To Train Guerrillas for Military 


By John F. Bums 

SALISBURY. Feb. 26 (NYT) — 
In a move to lessen the threat of a 
new war after the black majority- 
rule election that begins here tomor- 
row. British officials took a first 
step yesterday toward unifying the 
white-led Rhodesian Army and the 
black guerrilla forces of the Patriot- 
ic Front. 

After protracted negotiations in 
Salisbury, about 610 men of Joshua 
Nkomo’s guerrilla army were 
moved aboard Rhodesian Army 
trucks from a cease-fire assembly 
place in the bush to a Rhodesian 
military base outside the provincial 
dty of Bulawayo. 

TheTe 1 the Nfcomo fighters are to 
be retrained for conventional war- 
fare under the supervision of 30 
British soldiers from the Com- 
monwealth force that is in Rhodesia 
to monitor the cease-fire. The guer- 
rillas were separated from Rhode- 
sian troops at the base by barbed- 
wire fencing, but British officials 
said that the bulk of the training 
would be done by Rhodesians. 

The contingent represented about 
10 percent or the guerrillas that Mr. 
Nkoroo has gathered at the cease- 
fire points. British officials hope 
that all Nkomo fighters who have 
expressed interest in careers as sol- 
diers eventually . will move into 
Rhodesian camps for retraining and 
integration into a single national 
army, 

A major problem with the initia- 
tive is that, so far, it has not extend- 
ed to the much larger guerrilla force 
loyal to Robot Mugabe, the nation- 
alist leader who fought the war is 
tandem with Mr. Nkomo. Although 
the two men fought for majority 
rule under the banner of the Patri- 
otic Front. Mr. Mugabe broke the 
alliance shortly after the peace 
agreement in December and is con- 
testing the Section as a separate 
Force. British officials said last night 
that discussions with the Mugabe 
force were continuing. 


Mugabe Awaits Results 


Mr. Mugabe, predicted to win the 
largest number of seats in the three- 
day election, is expected to delay a 
decision on military integration un- 
til the results of the voting are de- 


clared. probably next Tuesday. Of- 
iofhuZiml 


ficials of his Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union-Patriotic Front are 
thought to be reluctant to commit 
themselves to a shared military 
force as long as there is a chance 
that they may gain enough of the 80 
black seats to form a government 
on their own or with a politically 
compliant coalition partner. 

As the election approaches, there 
is much anxiety mat one of the 
forces engaged in the war will resort 
to arms again to contest an unfavor- 
able election result. The anxiety has 
centered on the government army, 
which has the potential to mount a 
military coup to prevent the acces- 
sion of Mr. Mugabe, who favors a 
radical transformation of Rhode- 
sia’s white-dominated society. 

Another possibility troubling 
British officials is that Mr. Mugabe 
will reject an election result that ex- 
cludes him from power and order 
the approximately 17.000 guerrillas 
under his command to quit the- 
cease-fire points and resume the 
war. Senior British officials have 
flown secretly in recent days to Ma- 
puto, the capital of Mozambique, 
seeking assurance from the Mozam- 
bican president, Samora Machd, 
that he will not permit the Mugabe 
force to resume the struggle from its 
bases in that country. 

Some advisers to Lord Soames. 
the British governor of Rhodesia, 
believe that the best election result 
would be one leaving Mr. Mugabe 
with fewer than 40 seats, opening 
the way few a moderate coalition ad- 
ministration comprised of Mr. Nko- 
mo. Bishop Abel Muzorewa and 
other smaller black parties, and 
possibly the 20-seat white bloc as 
well. 


But other British officials, citing 
a danger of Mr. Mugabe going back 
to war. would prefer the governor to 
seek a government of national unity 
that includes all of the black parties 
that are backed by armies. 

The moves toward creating a uni- 
fied army also are related to Com- 
monwealth anxieties about the safe- 
ty of the 1,300-roan force monitor- 


ing the guerrillas at the 14 cease-fire 
camps. The 22, 


22,000 guerrillas at the 
camps vastly outnumber the small 
contingents of Commonwealth 


troops — in one case, there are 48 
British soldiers and 6.000 Mugabe 
fighters — and the Commonwealth 
force commanders are concerned 
that thrir lightly armed men could 
be killed or taken hostage if the 
election result displeases the insur- 
gents. 

Against the preference of the 
British generals in Rhodesia, Lord 
Soames has decided that the Com- 
monwealth force will remain at the 
camps after die election, withdraw- 
ing only when arrangements can be 
made that make a resumption of the 
war unlikely. To this end, senior 
British officers accompanied by 
guerrilla commanders toured all of 
the assembly places over the week- 
end. seeking agreement from local 
guerrilla commanders on arrange- 


ments that will offer the Com- 
monwealth troops a measure of pro- 
tection. 


The generals returned wil tiagti 
mem in principle for ctmtingents 
the Rhodesian Army and potice ib 
move into the camps. ' ” 


Britain also has agreed m 
transform dements of the" Con» 
moo wealth force imo a ttaining 
group to assist the Rhodesians £ 
integrating guerrilla units into a sin. 
gle army. However, British official* 
have said privately that their efforts 
could be nullified if the- election 
produces a result — notably a 
sweep by Mr. Mugabe or Bishop 
Muzorewa — that tempts the loses 
to contest the election result by 
force. 


Sergeants’ Regime Detains 
Sur inam Officers in Camp 


PARAMARIBO, Surinam. Feb. 
26 (AP) — Unionized army 
sergeants who yesterday overthrew 
• the government of Premier Henck 
Arcon today ordered all policemen 
and army officers to tuin in their 
weapons. 

Policemen were being sent home 
after reporting and handing over 
their pistols. The army officers were 
confined to quarters in a guarded 
camp, official sources reported. 

Mr. Anon and 11 of his IS Cabi- 
net members overthrown ' in the 
coup were unaccounted for and be- 
lieved in hiding. Two Cabinet mem- 
bers were under arrest. Two others 
were at home and said that they 
were free to move about. They said 
that they bad no news of Mr. Arron 
or the other 11. 

Official sources said that 25 per- 
sons died in the eight bouts of fight- 
ing during the takeover. 


revolting because of a dispute over 
labor issues." 


The sergeants, who complained 
of poor pay and bad relations with 
the 100-maa officer conn, were em- 
bittered by Mr. Arron s refusal to 
bargain with their union, and by the 
threat of sentences scheduled feu- to- 


day that bung over three union 
leaders for leading the sergeants in 
a strike for several weeks. The gov 


In Washington. State Depart- 
ment spokesman Hodding Carter 
3d called the situation confused and 
said that the United States had not 
decided whether to deal with the 
new military authorities. “We're 
concerned about violence and the 
threat of violence to elected offi- 
cials," he said. 


He said that three U.S. Air Force 
planes had landed in Surinam on a 
routine mapping mission, but he 
did not know the exact time or 
place. Noting that early reports had 
jinked the landing to the uprising, 
he said that “those early reports 
were dropped, and our analysis is 


that the landings had no effect on 
the situation.” He added. “It now 


appears that, the military men were 


eromeni sought 10-monlh jail sen- 
tences on mutiny charges. 

This tropica] river aty was under 
dusk-to-dawn curfew, with most 
businesses dosed and most streets 
quiet. Radio broadcasts were cen- 
sored by the military, but newspa- 
per articles were not The 800-man 
army, commanded now by the non- 
commissioned officers, was in 
charge. - . 

A communique signed by two 
leaders of the sergeants' union. B. 
E. Sital and L. Neede. promised re- 
spect for Surinam's democratic 
principles. Sgt. Sital and two other 
sergeants went on television to 
promise the appointment “as soon 
as possible" of a civilian junta. 
They did not say whether the junta 
would bold or reschedule elections 
due on March 27. 

The television statement made a 
point of promising respect for 
human rights, for Surinam's treat- 
ies, and for “the interests of foreign 
investors." 

Surinam became independent 
from the Netherlands in I975 r with 
Mr. Anon at the helm. Its chief ex- 
port is bauxite. The largest bauxite 
mines are operated by subsidiaries 
of the Al uminum Company of 
America and Royal Duict 


El Salvador Junta Weighs 
Land Redistribution Plan 


By Alan 

SAN SALVADOR, Feb. 26 
(NYT) — Under attack from left 
and right. El Salvador's militaiy -ci- 
vilian junta is weighing whether it 
can promulgate a promised land 
redistribution program to weaken 
the power of large landowners with- 
out being thrown out of office. 

Already besieged by conservative 
sectors opposed to this and other 
projected changes, the five-member 
junta is nevertheless under mount- 
ing pressure to order the expropria- 
tion of large private estates for dis- 
tribution to landless peasants. 

The United States, which has so 
far dissuaded conservative army of- 
ficers and business groups from 
overthrowing the seven-week-old 
government, has said that it will 
provide El Salvador with nearly $50 
mDlion in economic aid for road 
construction and social programs 
and $5 million in military assistance 
and equipment, but only if the land 
reform program is carried out. 

Foreign diplomats here believe 
that the intensity of the latest right- 
ist offensive against the regime re- 
flects conservative 1 fears that the 
projected changes are about to be 
doored. 

The junta, which is made up of 
two colonels, two Christian Demo- 
crats and one independent, has for 
several days been studying a draft 
of a land-redistribution decree, but 
it ha& been unable to agree on the 
maximum size of private land hold- 
ings that should be permitted. 


Riding 


Government sources said that a - 
decision must be reached soon not ... 
only to give the junta much-needed - 
credibility but also to enable redis- • . 
tribution to begin before the rains _ 
start and the country's vital food 
and export crops are planted in 
May. 

“There is going to be a food 
shortage whatever happens," a Key .. 
government official said. “But the 
land reform is now the least of the ... 
evils. If there is no reform, private 
farmers won't fed secure enough to 
plant anyway. And if they do, their ’bri 
crops may be destroyed by the guer- 
rillas. But if there is a quick reform. ■ 
at least the land taken over by the -H; 
government should be planted.”- v x 

Promulgation of the decree is 
nevertheless certain to provoke a-~ , 
new challenge to the junta from- 
powerful conservative sectors that - ", 
so far have also prevented the carry- " 
ing out of promised nationalnA- ., ^ 
lions of private bonks and foreign 
trade, which were ordered earlier 
this month but have not been car- '. 
ried through. . ‘ 


There are, nevertheless. Tears thaLr., . 
as soon as the (and redistributions^' 
decreed many private estates 
immediately be occupied by ora:;-.. j 
lent peasant groups, some of wffidfv." 
are apparently controlled by leftist ? 
guerrillas. This might in turn fan*.-. ; 
the armed forces to define their own .... 7 
position, either backing the changes- ,V 
or moving in to evict the invaders. - f \. * 


Delay Sought on Vote on U.S. Aid 


House Holds Secret Nicaragua Debate 


By Graham Hovey 

WASHINGTON. Feb. 26 (NYT) 
— For the third time in 150 years, 
the House of Representatives held a 
secret session yesterday as conserv- 
ative members sought to delay a fi- 
nal vote on a $75-million emergency 


aid program for Nicaragua. 
Tne Hous 


House cleared its galleries 
for a two-hour debate on intelli- 
gence reports about alleged Com- 
munist influence in Nicaragua's rev- 
olutionary government, which is 
dominated by the Sand inis ta Na- 
tional Liberation Front. Members 
were sworn to secrecy on the con- 
tents of ihe intelligence documents 
presented by Rep. Edward Derwin- 
ski. R-IU.. but some later said pri- 
vately that they had learned little 
that was new about (he Sandinistas. 

The House Democratic leader- 


concluded its debate in late after- 
noon. 

The amendment which was pro- 
posed by Rep. Robert Lagomarsi- 
no, R-Calif.. would’ have required 
President Carter to cut off all aid to 
Nicaragua if he found that the gov- 
ernment there had interfered with 
free labor unions and would have 
tried to make Nicaragua agree to 
pay back ail aid immediately in 
such a situation. 

By its vote, the House removed 
what Rep. Lagomarsino called “the 
teeth" of his .amendment, adopting 
instead a substitute that would stiu 
require the president to terminate 
aid if the Nicaraguan government 
violated labor union rights but that 
eliminated the provision for imme- 
diate repayment. 


Rep. Robert Bauman. R-MtL th 
floor leader for opponents of th 
bill, said flute at least 13 amend 
ments would be offered today. 

President Carter asked for tl uii 
authorization on an emergency bd 
sis last Nov. 9. and adminisiratioi 
specialists said then that they hope 
to obtain enactment of the bill b 
the end of 1979 as. a gesture of ec 
operation with the rcvolulioaar 
government in Managua. 

A similar bill was passed by th 
Senate on a vole oF 55 to 34 on Jai 
29, and a Senate-House confcrcht 
committee must resolve the difffl 
ences if the House passes iu. 
version today. r . 


ship had hoped to pass the bill, 
which also contains S5 


million in 
aid for Honduras, but the long 
dosed session and the forcing of 
roll-calf votes on the first of many 
amendments by conservatives de- 
layed the final vote until today. 

Supporters of the bill turned-back 
the first attempt to amend (he bill, 
202 to 164, just before the House 


Oii aa Sales for Asia WSJ 


HONG KONG. Feb, 26 (AP-DJ) 
~7 The Asian Wail Street Journal 
will go- on sale daily in China begin- 
ning March 1, becoming the first 
foreign English-language daily 
nwspaper to be regularly distribut- 
ed in China, the Dow' Jones Pub- 
lishing Company (Asia) Inc. report- 
ed. 


The legislation was delayed 
fwrt because conservatives chars 
that _ Nicaragua was foiled 
Cuba's example in its economic 
political program and forging cl 
links with the Soviet Union. 

Many supporters of the bill cJ 
ceded that the aid program wou 
be a gamble but pointed out that 
percent of the funds would go to t 
private sector in Nicaragua and lb 
U.S. assistance could encoura 
forces favoring an open; democrai 
society in that country. 
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By Milcon R. Benjamin 

1ENNAT Feb. 26 (WP) — A 66- 
ion nuclear conference has 
jpted a technical report that 
ds fast-breeder nuclear reactors 
improvement over c o rreut nucle- 
pcwcr plants ran a variety of envi- 
unenlaJ and radiological safety 
Minds and strongly supports their 
rid develop mem by the major in- 
‘ strial countries. 

' fhe study, carried out as part of 
• : International Nuclear FneJ 
. de Evaluation that opened its fi- 
; I meeting here yesterday, coll- 
ides that fast-breeder reactors 
. old release less radioactivity into 


the air than existing atomic plants 
and- would also expose the opera- 
tors of nuclear power plants to 
smaller radiation doses. 

The report cited a number of 
other ecological and environmental 
advantages for fast-breeder reactors 
and seems likely, in the climate of 
concern over nuclear safety that has 
existed since die Three Mile Island 
accident, to reopen the debate over 
the fast-breeder reactor program in 
the United States. 

President Carter, in organizing 
the INFCE study in 1977. sought to 
kfll construction of a U.S. demon- 
stration fast-breeder reactor at 
Clinch River, Team, and tried to 


lufrj,.. ... 
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1 U.S. Oil Firms Found 

# 

o Exceed Price limits 


ini 


By John M. Berry 

. WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (WP) 

■The Council on Wage and'Price 
ability said yesterday that II ma- 
r oil companies were not in com- 
ianoe with the adminisxra don's 
Jimtary price standard in the 
trd quarto- of last year, over- 
■arging customers by $2863 mil- 
m. 

But only Mob3 Corporation's 
■; arketmg and refining division was 
larged formally with noncompli- 
ice. Neither the council nor Mobil 
ould say by how much its reve- 
res were supposed to have exceed- 
1 allowable levels. 

Seven other oil firms have 
xdved notices of ‘‘probable -non- 
xnpliance,” the director of the 
modi, Robert Russell, said. Three 
thers were likdy to get notices 
son. These 10 ‘ firms were not 
aroed by the coimdL The compa- 
ics other than MobO were still 
-ying to convince the council that 
-iey were in compliance or trying to 
et back into compliance. 

A Mobil spokesman denounced 
he council’s action, saying: “AD of 
hese findings by COWPS are so 
ortured and arbitrary that only po- 
itical motivations coidd be behind 
hem.” They are, he added, “anoth- 
r example of the political nonsense 
enerated in the hear of a presden- 
ial campaign. 


More than half the increase was 
due to higher prices for crude oil. 
Retailers increased their margins 
substantially and there were some 
tax increases. Refiners increased 
their margins by 43 cents a gallon, 
the council said. 

The wage council said that all but 
0.4 cents a gallon of the increase in 

refiner margins was legitimate un- 
der its rules. Even that estimate of 
noncompliance by refiners as a 
group might be too hi g h , the coun- 
cil cautioned. 

It obtained that figure by extra- 
polating the results of its check of 
the 27 oil companies to all ofl re- 
finers. The council said it might *be 
too high because some of the 27 
firms were selected because there 
were indications they were not in 
compliance, which would bias the 
calculations. In addition, no adjust- 
ment was made for firms that were 
charging less than the maximum al- 
lowable prices, it said. 

The council also said that the big 
rise in ml company profits last year 
came mainly from production of 
crude 'ofl and from refining and 
marketing operations in other coun- 
tries. While acknowledging that it 
had no evidence; the council said 
that some companies might be di- 
verting lower-priced crude oil to 
their refineries in countries with less 


persuade other countries to slow up 
their breeder programs as wdL 

The president argued against the 
spread of fast-breeders — so-called 
because they, breed more plutonium 
fuel than they use — out of concent 
that a sharp increase in the world- 
wide availability of plutonium, 
which can be used lo fabricate 
atomic bombs, would add to the 
problem of curbing nuclear prolifer- 
ation. 

But France. Britain, the Soviet 
Union, Japan and other countries 
have pressed on with their fast- 
breeder programs, and Mr. Carter 
has not succeeded in killing the 
Clinch River project. Backers of the 
breeder each year have pushed 
funding through Congress to keep 
Clinch River alive, voting an addi- 
tional $172 million for the project 
in September by tacking a nder on 
a federal payroll bill. 

The report adopted yesterday 
would appear to vindicate foreign 
countries that have forged ahead 
with breeder programs. With sever- 
al Republican presidential candi- 
dates strongly on record as favoring 
development of an American breed- 
er. the INFCE study — with its 
heavy pro-breeder thrust — could 
conceivably make the advanced 
reactor an dec lion-year issue. 

Among the advantages died for 
the fast-breeder in the report: 

• Fewer radioactive releases. 
“During the normal operation of a 
power reactor, there are minor re- 
leases of radioactivity into the envi- 
ronment in the form of both gase- 
ous and liquid effluents; there is 
some evidence to suggest that there 
may be a difference between the 
two systems, with the fast reactor 
appearing to demonstrate a clear 
advantage." 

• Less radiation exposure. “Oc- 
cupational exposure should be low- 
er for fast-breeder reactors than for 
f existing] reactors. Some European 
.utilities are relying on the future 

fast-breeder to decrease the annual 
dose per operator to well below the 
figures for the {existing] stations." 

• Less thermal pollution. “The^ 
thermal efficiency of the fast-breed-' 
er reactor is higher than that of the 
[existing] reactor because the fast-' 
breeder operates at higher tempera- 
ture: The problems of thermal pol- 
lution are therefore reduced." • 

Less nuclear waste for dispos- 
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WATER MONSTER — A television cameraman gets ready to move out fast as a swamp 
buggy swerves off a water-covered race track In Naples. Fla_ and climbs over a restraining 
walk The biffigv. which broke a steering rod, left the track at 60 moh. but av oided tfae cameraman. 


Threat to Ozone Layer Still Seen 


By Walter Sullivan 

•NEW YORK. Feb. 26 (NYT) — 
Despite the virtual e limina tion of 
freon propellants from U.S. spray 
cans, the earth’s protective ozone 
layer remains in considerable peril, 
many scientists now believe. 

Recent reports warn that unless 
Freon propellants are restricted 
worldwide and freon emissions 
from air conditioners and other 
sources are diminished there will be 
a surge in the incidence at skin can- 
cer and other ailments associated 
with increased exposure to ultravio- 
let rays from the son — rays that 
are partially screened by ozone. 

Various types of freon, also re- 
ferred to as fluorocarbons or fiuoro- 
chloromethanes. are synthetic com- 
pounds of fluorine, chlorine and 
carbon. They are ideal as refri- 
gerants. Experts say no substitutes 


u uuujMigu. iuuuwiw uj wuuuiw "hu ^ i py? nuclear waste for discos- 6 vi uv auvamuiw 

Mr. Russell denied at a press con- stiff pricing controls and sending ^ “More waste would be expecS ■PP I ° ach “g advantages of 

Hence that the riming of the higher-priced crude to the United lo ari „ from lhc f pl safely and efficiency have been 

haiges was rebteTuTthe New States where it could be used to jus- 10 31156 from ttlc |eMSlmRl powa r ~~ J 
lamp shire presidential primary to- tify price rises, 
lay. Sen. Edward Kennedy, D- 

dass^ as part of bis campaign for V-rfmeh T A ImJB 
he Democratic presidential nomi- 


tation, has been sharply critical of 
he Carter administration for not 
becking oil company compliance 
core closely following reports of 
ecord profits in 1979. 

• In ^ui analysis ofrqports from the ■ 
| flflO largest oil companies with refin- '. 
' ^ry operations in (be United States, 

md from seven smaller companies 
. with sales of more than $250 mil- 

[ r i i -.i-'i'Kon, the council said that by far the 
larger share of last year’s increases 
in the price of petroleum products 
were permitted under the voluntary 
price standard. 

Between the third quarter of 1978 
and the same quarter of 1979, the 
roundl said that the price of gaso- 
line at the pump rose from an aver- 
age of 663 cents a gallon , to 96.4 
rents. The price of home heating oil 
■ose from 51.1 cents to 80 cents ' 
sver the same 12 months. 

Brown Removed 
From New York 
Primary Ballot 

ALBANY, N.Y„ Feb. 26 CNYT) 

- California Gov. Edmund Brown 
was struck from New York 
late’s Democratic primary ballot 
ssterday after the State Board of 
lections threw out nearly two- 
urds of the signatures on petitions 
rr his presidential candidacy. 

Gov. Brown’s campaign officials 
amediatdy moved for a state court 
•view of the ruling, and a hearing 
as set for lorporrow. 

Campaigning in New Hampshire, 
ie governor said that he was **not 
ting to take it lying down" and 
ould pursue “ah legal challenges.” 

A spokesman for the Board of 
lections said that of the 15,404 
imes filed in support of Gov. 
rown’s candidacy here, 9,728 were 
led invalid. The signature rejec- 
>ns left the governor 4,324 short 
the number needed to put him on ' 
c ballot. 

“They [the signatories] were 
ostly not registered, period, or not 
trolled” in the Democratic Party, 
the law requires, the spokesman 
id- In other cases, be said, signa- 
. res woe thrown out because the 
rson collecting them was tun an 
* rolled Democrat or because re- 
tired election district or township 
formation was missing. 


Censure Motions 
At Barre Cabinet 

PARIS. Feb.36:CUPD— Theleft- 
ist opposition put t^o censure mo- 
tions before the National Assembly 
yesterday seeking the faD of the 
gove rnm ent of Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Barre. 

The motions, by the Socialists 
and the Communists, were expected 
to be defeated by the pro-govern- 
ment majority in votes later this 
week, but the debate will enable the 
opposition to denounce increasing 
unemployment and the cost of liv- 
ing, which is reported to have risen 
sharply in January. 

Toe Socialist motion call e d Presi- 
dent Valery Giscard d’Estaing’s 
policies since his ejection in 1974 “a 
social and economic disaster.” It 
said that while big business was re- 
porting large profits, unemploy- 
ment in 1979 rose by 130,000, or 
15.7 percent, to 1,416,000 people. 

The Communist motion, which 
mntarngrf anrilar points, also took 
in foreign policy, saying that the 
government was playing the role of Thai report focuses much more on 
a gendarme in Africa and virtually ibe positive features of the techuol- 
was moving back into NATO. ogy.” 


found. 

The reports point lo the rapid 
growth in the use of freon-type sub- 
stances in numerous products, in- 
cluding the soft foams in seat 
cushions, ihe rigid -foams in refriger- 
ator insulation, the disposable trays 
holding supermarket produce and a 
variety of solvents. These can re- 
lease freon into the atmosphere 
through leakage, evaporation or de- 
terioration. 

The reality of the danger was 
stressed recently by the Committee 
on the Ozone Layer of the United 
Nations Environment Program. The 
committee, representing countries 


that are the major producers and 
users of freon, has renewed an earli- 
er appeal growing out of an interna- 
tional conference in Munich that 
governments seek to reduce freon 
emissions. 

Recent Warnings 

In recent months, reports on the 
ozone threat have been issued by 
the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington and by Britain’s De- 
partment of the Environment. One 
National Academy report, while cit- 
ing wide uncertainties, says flatly 
that “continued release of halocar- 
bons" — a class of chemicals that 
includes f irons, which is a Du Pont 
trade name — “into the atmosphere 
will result in a significant decrease 
in the amount of stratospheric 
ozone." 

One of the attributes of such 
chemicals has' been their extreme 
stability. They do not react with 
other substances. which means they 
are neither flammable nor poison- 
ous. For the same reason, however, 
they persist and accumulate in the 
atmosphere. 

In 1974 it was suggested that 
when freon molecules reach the 
stratosphere they are split by sun- 
light. releasing chlorine thaL forms 
chlorine monoxide. This then acts, 
over and over again, to break up 
ozone mokcnles. lt is stratospheric 
6zone that prevents lethal 
wavelengths of ultraviolet light 
from reaching the earth. Other 
wavelengths of ultraviolet light arc 
necessary, however, to promote 
such things as vitamin D synthesis. 


[existing] power 
cycle than from the fast-breeder 
cycle . . _ This decrease would re- 
quire fewer waste-handling require- 
ments and. consequently, less per- 
manent storage capacity. 

Members of the U3. delegation 
taking part in the INFCE talks 
concede that the breeder reactor 
would likely reduce the number of 
occupational deaths associated with 
the nuclear industry, since it largely 
operates' on plutonium and thus 
would reduce the need for the ura- 
nium that fuels existing atomic 
power plants. 

“The dominant factor by at least 
a factor of 100 in total fatalities is 
in uranium mining," a U.S. official 

2 Convictions Overturned 

the INFCE study's general endorse- 
ment of breeders for countries with 
large electricity requirements, made 
it dear they Feel the report is too 
one-sided. 

"The need and prospects for 
breeders understandably are given 
considerable attention m the light 
of their promise and the interest 
that some nations have in this tech- 
nology," U3. Ambassador-a l- Large 
Gerard Smith said in addressing the 
INFCE session yesterday. 

“But the breeder is not without 
its costs, risks and uncertainties. 


In Killin g of U.S. Reporter 


PHOENIX. Feb. 26 (UPI) —The 
Arizona Supreme Court has over- 
turned the first-degree murder con- 
victions of Max Dun'ap and James 
Robison, wtro - ~rc sentenced to 
death in the slaying of Don Bollcs, 
a local reporter. 

The court ruled yesterday that 
the trial judge unconstitutionally 
frustrated efforts by defense attor- 
neys to cross-examine the prosecu- 
tion's key witness. The case was 
sent back to Superior Court. 

Bo lies, an investigative reporter 


Watchmakers in Switzerland Worried 


( 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tracts — unlike some of our com- 
petitors," Mr. Retomaz said. 

■ The effort enabled Asuag to in- 
troduce last year what it claimed 
was the world's dimmest digital 
watch -i- the movement was less 
than a millimeter thick. And the 
SSIH group, which makes Omega 
watches, is currently showing visi- 

Divers Find 7 Leaks 
In Greek Oil Tanker 

PYLOS, Greece, Feb. 26 
(Reuters; — Divers probing the 
sunken Greek tanker Irenes Sere- 
nade have found crude oil leaking 
from seven different places, a har- 
bor spokesman said today. 

He said the oil had now formed a 
slide: 5 miles long and a mile wide. 
Before sinking, the 56,000-ton tank- 
er spewed thousands of gallons of 
crude into the sea. 


tors a new watch U plans to intro- 
duce at the Basel watch fair in 
April. The new Omega watch con- 
tains 20,000 transistors. Its nine dif- 
ferent prograrfts are activated by 
rubbing a finger over a sensor. In- 
dustry sources say it is the first de- 
vice of its. kind to be marketed. 


These and other benefits could add 
roughly 15 percent to employer 
costs, a burden that a senior indus- 
try official termed totally unaccept- 
able. 

Another problem wonying die' 
industry is coping with a U.S. boy- 
cott .of the 1980 Summer Olympics 
in 'Moscow. As in previous Games, 


The watch of the future could .... . . , . , . 

prove even more versatile. Within the just-completed Lake 

five years. Swiss watch companies Winter Olympics, a Swwin- 

or tbeir competitors may market a dustry consortium called Swiss 
timepiece that contains a radio pag- -Tuning will provide cost-free timing 
in a system and incorporates for events. In return for supplying 
passport and credit-card informs- the timing facilities, the industry 


tion and possibly a miniature televi- 
sion screen. 

Meanwhile, die industry faces 
several immediate and ticklish 
problems — one of them, involviiig 
Mr. Tschumi’s union. Its negotia- 
tors plan to press for increasing 
worker benefits, mainly by reducing 
hours to> 42 a week from the present 
43; when they meet industry repre- 
sentatives in Bienne next month. 


fits exposure through television 
coverage as Swiss trademarks flash 
on screens along with the results 
and scores. 

Mr.- Retomaz. who consulted 
with U.S. officials in Washington 
last week, said. “It- is still very early 
to say what will happen, but clearly 
{a UJJ. boycott] could hurl, particu- 
larly if the ABC network jumps 
out." 


for The Arizona Republic, died 1 1 
days after a bomb exploded be- 
neath his car in the parking lot of a 
Phoenix hotel in June. 1976. His 
death led to an investigation of or- 
ganized crime in Arizona by a team 
of newspaper reporters from 
around the country. 

Defense attorneys said that they 
were preparing for a retrial, but 
William Schafer 3d. the chief pro- 
secutor. said that he would ask first 
for a rehearing by the state Su- 
preme Court. Bob Corhin. the slate 
attorney general, said that his office 
would be ready to prosecute the de- 
fendants again if the petition for a 
rehearing failed. 

Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Robison 
were sentenced to death Jan. 10. 
f977. in Superior Court in Phoenix. 
The Supreme Court ruled yesterday 
that they were denied their constitu- 
tional right to face an accuser when 
Johjp Adamson, who detonated the 
bomb, refused to answer certain 
questions and Judge Howard 
Thompson declined to force him to 
do so. 

Adamson, who was allowed to 
plead guilty to second -degree mur- 
der after be agreed to testify for the 
prosecution, is serving a 20-year 
sentence. 

Justice William Holohan said in 
his decision that Adamson had de- 
scribed his part in the killing but 
invoked the Fifth Amendment right 
against self-incrimination when de- 
fense attorneys tried to cross-exam- 
ine him on several points. The Su- 
preme Court ruled that Judge- 
Thompson had erred in denying a 
defense motion to strike all of 
Adamson’s related testimony. 


Since the warning was sounded, a 
wide range of observations with 
rockets, earth satellites, high-flying 
balloons and other methods have 
lent strong support to the depletion 
hypothesis. 

It is not totally accepted by every 
authority, however. British reports 
stress the uncertainties more than 
do those of the U.S. science acade-. 
my. They rite a perplexing balloon 
observation made on July 14. 1977. 
by Dr. James Anderson of Harvard 
University. The readings were radi- 
cally out' of line with theoretical 
predictions, showing roughly eight 
times more chlorine monoxide than 
expected or observed on 11 other 
balloon flights of the series, yet no 
evidence of the expected ozone 
depletion.- 

Dr. Anderson remains uncon- 
vinced that his 1977 measurement 
was instrument error rather than an 
indication of some as yet unrecog- 
nized effect. In a recent interview, 
he described a new series of strato- 
spheric measurements that he be- 
lieves should help to resolve doubts 
that remain. 

New Measurements 

The new measurements, which 
ipay begin as early as May. wfl] be 
made by an instrument package 
lowered 12 miles from a giant bad- _ 
loon hovering in the upper portion ” 
of the stratosphere, the' region of j 
the atmosphere ranging from six to ; 
30 miles high. After the instruments 
have scanned a deep cross section 
of the ozone layer, they will be 
hauled back up. 

From measurements of chlorine 
monoxide and ozone throughout 
^ 12-mile cross sections of the strato- 
sphere the susceptibility of ozone to 
breakdown by chlorine should be 
more precisely defined. 

Tire National Academy reports 
estimate that if present worldwide 
rates of freon release continue, 
within 2) years a 16-perceot in- 
crease in exposure to damaging ul- 
traviolet rays is likely. Within little 
more than a century, it is proposed, 
there may be a 44-percent increase. | 

Since the production of such 1 
chemicals is increasing, say the spe- • 
rialisis, without further regulation ' 
“these figures will be much higher." 

U.S. experts say the most serious 
consequence to humanity of sub- 
stantial ozone depletion would 
probably be an increase in melano- 
ma. an uncommon but frequently 
fatal form of skin cancer. 

The role of ultraviola in causing 
the more common skin cancers — 
those normally curable — is more 
clearly indicated. They occur most 
often on the face and in those who 
work in sunlight. They also become 
more common at low latitudes. 

There is some evidence that in- 
creased ultraviolet exposure affects 
the eyes, causing cataracts in the 
elderly and “cancer eye" in cattle. 
Also of concern are effects on 
aquatic life and tower levels of the 
food chain, including plants. 

• .The most significant effect of the 
damaging ultraviolet wavelengths is 
to break up the molecules of DNA 
that control cell function, develop- 
ment and heredity. 

Cells have evolved repair mecha- 
nisms to cope with such' damage, 
blit apparently such mechanisms 
are overwhelmed if exposure is too 
intense or cumulative. Research 
into plant and animal responses to 
shorter wavelengths of ultraviolet 
began in the early 1970’s but, as 
noted by the Academy, realistic 
tests are difficult. 


Operation Abscam Case 

U.S. Taking Allegations 
Against Senator to Jury 

Bv Martin Tolchin 


WASHINGTON. Feb. 26 (NYT) 
— Justice Department officials told 
the Senate Select Committee on 
Ethics yesterday that they would 
take allegations concerning Sen. 
Harrison Williams Jr- D-NJ_ to a 
grand jury that would conclude its 
work within 90 days. 

The committee then deferred for 
90 days its demand that ibe Justice 
Department turn over evidence 
gathered in the operation code- 
named Abscam. in winch Sen Wil- 
liams and seven m embers of the 
House of Representatives are al- 
leged to have received bribes from 
federal agents who posed as Arab 
sheikhs and their representatives. 

Many other public officials were 
implicated in the operation, and 
law-enforcement sources have said 
that some cases might not be strong 
enough to be prosecuted. Yester- 
day's comments were the first indi- 
cation that the Williams case would 
be among those referred to a grand 
ju«>. 

The comments came from Phillip 
Heymann. an assistant attorney 
general in chaise of the criminal di- 
vision, at a private session of the 
ethics committee. He told the panel 
that grand jury action would be 
completed by the end of May and 
that a trial would be conducted 
within four months thereafter if an 
indictment were returned. 

The Justice Department has ex- 
pressed fears that congressional in- 
quiries could harm tbeir case. And 
Sen. Howell Heflin. D-Ala_ chair- 
man of the ethics committee, re- 
ported that Mr. Heymann had .said 
that if the Senate sought to subpoe- 
na the Justice Department evidence, 
“they will take us to the Supreme 
Court if necessary." 

Sen. Heflin said that his commit- 
tee' would continue its independent 
investigation of the charges against 
Sen: Williams, “but in a manner so 
as to avoid any interference with 
the Justice Department's criminal 
prosecution and so as not to jeop- 

Air Fares Raised in U.S. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (UPI) 
— The Gvfl Aeronautics Board to- 
day authorized airlines serving U.S. 
cities to increase their fares % 2.5 
percent effective Saturday, mainly 
to cover fuel costs. The previous 
price increase was 33 percent on 
Jan. 1. 


ardize the rights of any person 
accused." 

Sen. Heflin also said that Sen. 
Williams bad declined an invitation 
to appear before the committee be- 
cause his counsel advised against it. 

The committee received a written 
commitment from the Justice De- 
partment, which promised lo turn 
over all evidence in the Abscam in- 
vestigation after a trial, if conduct- 
ed. was completed, or. in ibe ab- 
sence of a trial, after a decision was 
made not to bring Sen. Williams to 
trial 

The committee members said 
that the Justice Department deci- 
sion not to provide the committee 
with evidence threw a roadblock 
into their investigation. “This leaves 
us in a situation where we doubt 
that we can acquire sufficient evi- 
dence to proceed.” Sen. Heflin said. 

The Justice Deportment indicat- 
ed, however, that it would provide 
the committee with evidence that 
was not obtained by the federal in- 
vestigators. 
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FYankfurt to Atlanta, Georgia offers you all this at 
no extra charge: Separate seating • Increased bag- 
gage allowance • Cocktails, fine wines, liqueurs 
• Superb dining • In-flight entertainment ■ The Delta 
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Medallion Service Class is Delta’s business class 
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Star, the new Dash 500 model with the quieter and 
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Frankfurt. 

Delta s nonstops to Atlanta leave London daily 
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A Sign of Hope in Mideast 


Yesterday in Cairo. Eliahu Ben-EIissar. the 
first Israeli ambassador to an Arab country, 
presented his credentials to Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat. At a similar ceremony in 
Jerusalem, Saad Mortada presented his 
credentials to Israeli President Yitzhak Na- 
von and became the first Arab ambassador 
to Israel. Those two simple ceremonies, for- 
malizing the establishment of full diplomatic 
relations between the two most militarily 
powerful countries in the Middle East, con- 
stitute a symbol erf hope. Without the good 
will, courage and formidable political skill of 
President Sadat they could not have taken 
place. Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin deserves credit for his immediate recep- 
tivity to the Sadat initiative and for taking 
the risk, in the name of peace, of returning 
the strategically important oil-producing 
Sinai .peninsula to Egypt. 

* * * 

At the moment, however, the Egyptian-ls- 
raeti rapprochement is the only clear sign of 
hope in the region. Prospects are dim that the 
Israeli-Egyptian talks on Palestinian autono- 
my will be successfully concluded by their 
May deadline; communal violence in Leba- 
non is increasing; Syria has substantial inter- 
nal problems that are driving the Assad gov- 
ernment deeper into the Soviet camp; there is 
increasing fear that Iraq or Libya might get 
an atomic weapon in the early 1980s; the So- 
viet Union has strengthened its hold in the 
Yemens; there are signs that the stability of 
the regime in Saudi Arabia is threatened; Is- 
raeli settlement policy is damaging both Isra- 
el's' and Egypt's relations with the rest of the 
Arab world and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization shows no interest in accepting Is- 
rael's right to exist. 

* * * 

On top of all that, the revolution in Iran 
and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan have 
further complicated the situation. Iran is no 
longer a suitable guardian of the Gulf (some 
would argue that it never was. although the 
perception at the lime was different ana ap- 
pearances matter) and Saudi Arabia is not a 
viable replacement. Furthermore, the Soviet 
threat to Western oil supplies has been 
heightened. Israel believes that the United 
Slates and Western European countries 


should conclude from all this that Israel is 
the one ally in the area on which they can 
rely. The United States and Western Europe 
seem to conclude that good relations with the 
Arab world are more important than ever 
and therefore Israel must be pressured into 
making concessions that would result in the 
establishment of a Palestinian entity. Israel 
argues that such an entity would be an in- 
stant Soviet outpost. The Arabs and the West 
apparently disagree, which -raises the nation- 
al blood pressure in Israel. 

There is no easy or obvious way to deal 
with the Palestinian question in the present 
circumstances. But President Sadat's success- 
ful peace initiative toward Israel was not ob- 
vious, nor did it come easy. Even now, as the 
Unite! States shores up Egypt with large- 
scale arms and economic aid, Israelis worry 
that Sadat will not be president forever. Bui 
they have taken a major chance, as did Presi- 
dent Sadat when he went to Jerusalem. The 
next logical and legitimate step should come 
from the Palestinians. It is up to the PLO to 
recognize, clearly and unequivocally, Israel's 
right to secure existence in the Middle East 
Such recognition should precede any auempt 
to redefine the Palestinian question. When 
UN Resolution 242 was proposed by Lord 
Caradon in 1967 it was done with extreme 
sensitivity, building in safeguards for the 
concerns of all parties. Its integrity should 
not be tampered with. But once the PLO has 
accepted the critical premise that Israel is ful- 
ly sovereign and here to stay, a search for 
new formulations leading to the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian entity can begin. 

* * * 

In the meanwhile. Prime Minister Begin 
must swallow hard and reconsider some of 
his basic principles on settlement. He cam- 
paigned on the right of Jews to settle any- 
where in the biblical Land of Israel, but 
much has happened since his campaign, in- 
cluding the historic Sadat visit to Jerusalem. 
If he were to restrain settlement now as an 
earnest of good will, the burden would be on 
the PLO to respond in kind. If they should, it 
would advance the peace process. If they fail 
to. Prime Minister Begin would have done 
nothing irrevocable, 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


Inflation: Why Fight It? 


The longer the United States manages to 
prosper with inflation, the greater the temp- 
tation to ask: What's really wrong with it? 
Polls show that the public is greatly con- 
cerned about inflation. But the public also 
opposes slow growth, cuts in gakjline con- 
sumption and the land of wage restraints 
that are needed to reduce it. So why not just 
live with it? 

* * * 

The problems inflation causes may sound 
abstract and may be difficult to pinpoint, but 
inflation is a serious enemy nonetheless. It 
has to be resisted. 

Today's inflation is not a steady, predicta- 
ble problem that the United States can antic- 
ipate and protect against. It is an erratic sund 
capricious problem. The United States might 
have calmly accepted inflation of 5 percent a 
year — or even 13, the 1979 figure. But can 
the United States be equally sanguine when 
the rate keeps leaping unpredictably? The 
new January figure would mean an annual 
inflation rate of 18 percent. A rate of 20 per- 
cent was once unimaginable north of Rio. 
Now. Americans may feel it by Christmas. 
There are no policies in place at the present 
time to guarantee that this will not happen. 

* * * 

The greatest cost of accelerating inflation 
may be intangible — it riddles society with 
inequities. The big winners are those who 
guess right or get lucky, not necessarily those 
who work hard. In this game of -chance, 
homeowners win and renters .lose; gold-hoar- 
ders win and dollar- holders lose. A few big 
unions with fat escalator clauses in their con- 
tracts win. but the rest of the labor force los- 
es. Foreigners visiting New York win: Amer- 
icans in Paris lose. 

Over time, such arbitrary strokes of for- 
tune erode the sense of social justice on 
which a capitalist democracy rests, ilosers 
resent winners. Frustration and cynicism 
about individual worth and the value of work 
turn people against legitimate work, toward 
crime. The tax system is flouted and the un- 
derground. off-the-books economy booms. 


Another high, if unmeasurable, cost of 
• steep inflation is the uncertainty it imposes 
on business. This may. over the long run. 
undermine the potential of the United States 
for economic growth. Companies always face 
some price uncertainly when they plan in- 
vestments. But the greater the inflation, the 
wider the' price swings they must guard 
against. Many economists think such uncer- 
tainties have already reduced spending for 
riskier long-term investments in factories and 
basic research and prompted investment with 
a quicker payoff. Such distortions may al- 
ready have depressed productivity in the 
United States. 

* * * 

In foreign trade too, the current inflation 
rate is taking a toll by creating wider gaps in 
the inflation rates of trading partners. These 
disparities ripple quickly through the world 
economy, making pricing much more diffi- 
cult and increasing currency speculation. In- 
flation also sharply limits the freedom of the 
United States to manage its domestic eco- 
nomic policy. 

The social and economic costs of inflation 
so Tar have been primarily psychic. Most 
families have managed to maintain their liv- 
ing standards, but they have been forced to 
shed long-held concepts of how to live. Wives 
with young children have gone to work! while 
fathers, brought up on the virtues of thrift, 
teach their sons the new virtue of borrowing* 
to the hilt. These psychic effects will exact a 
long-term price. And soon, the United States 
will also start paying for inflation in the 
harder coin of reduced economic growth. 

* * * 

Perhaps that’s what it will take to convince 
the United States that inflation is worth 
fighting. But unfortunately, by the time the 
severe U.S. economic problems are evident to 
all, inflation is likely to be well above the 
January rate. The task of shaking it down 
then will be even more painful. The time to 
start the war against inflation is. still, now. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Seventy-Five Years Ago 

Februaiy 27,1905 

NEW YORK — An address given by Dr. Oslenof 
Baltimore, is severely criticized by many. Dr. 
Osier. 55. declared his conviction that men over 
40 have passed their era of power, while for men 
over 60. a peaceful death by chloroform is well 
worth discussing. ‘Take the sum of human 
achievement,” he said, “subtract the work of 
men above 40. and. while we should miss great 
treasures, we would practically be where we arc 
today - According to several leading physicians. 
Dr. Osier's conclusions regarding many men in 
the big American cities are absolutely true. 
Young men. they declared, were put into places 
for which their immature brains rendered them 
unfit, and very tiiey became prematurely 

old. 


Fifty Years Ago 

February 27, 1930 

BASRA — Agreement between King Feisal of 
Iraq and Ibn Saud. King of the Hqaz. and Sul- 
tan of Nejd, who have Tong been enemies, was 
reached aboard the British battleship Lupin, an- 
chored near the mouth of the Tigris. With the 
Arab rulers was Sir Francis Humphreys. British 
High Commissioner in Iraq, to whose efforts the 
meeting was chiefly due. Among the provisions 
of the agreement are mutual recognition of Iraq 
and Nejd independence; outlawing of tribal 
raids and extradition of refugees. In a speech, 
Ibn Saud declared that Britain had always en- 
deavored to make peace between the Arabs. It 
was stated by Ibn Saud’s counselors that he had 
bought four English airplanes, which had been 
doing excellent work. 



Abscammery: Nagging Doubts 


W ASHINGTON — An>one 
who has mixed it up over the 
years in ihe fights for the rights of 
the accused, doe process and similar 
persnickety concerns, will b> now- 
have become known as being “soft 
on.” if not actually for. the follow- 
ing things: rape, murder, mugging, 
student violence, urban looting, ter- 
rorist bombing and lifetime tenure 
for communist spies in government. 
This being my own unfortunate 
condition. 1 figure 1 might as well 
come out now “for" corruption in 
Congress. 1 mean, what the hell? 

These fatalistic, seif-pitying 
thoughts are occasioned by the row 
we are having in Washington over 
the FBI's Abscam project — the 
much-leaked and -advertised inves- 
tigation that is said to have docu- 
mented some legislators taking fat 
bribes. 

>r a Trial 


Aftei 


By Meg Greenfield 


mosphene, the ambience, in which 
all congressmen habitually operate. 

This is a world of parties and re- 
ceptions night after night, among 
people who are hardly acquain- 
tances and in no sense friends, ft is 
a world where you ri>e to declaim 
about your affection for some other 
public' person you despise. It is a 
world where there are few ordinary 
human relations, as distinct from 
continual transactions. And above 
all. it is a world in which none or 
this can ever be acknowledged. The 
people who lobby for a tax break 
for your trade group, for a mort- 
gage benefit for me. for all the rest, 
are — in some sense — with their 
contingent offers of money "and 
support doing what the FBI briber'- 
did. That room in the setup house 
must have been like hundreds of 
other “moment" rooms the con- 
gressmen had been m. 


Yes, I know that some of the ab- 
scammery is alleged to have been 
just plain greedy briefcase-stuffing, 
and we're none of us for that. I'm 
only saying that: 1) I don't think it 
would be chat much of a trick to 
entice someone over the blurry line; 
2) some of the FBI results don't 
strike me as being nearly as serious 
forms of payoff-corruption as what 
goes on. (legally) in congressional 
committees day after day: and 3) 
even under its new management, 
the FBI's foray into this line of 
business has pings and resonances I 
don't like. 

By the year 2000. 1 suppose, the 
lawyers will (with luck) have decid- 
ed whether this was in fact “entrap- 
ment.'' whether the bureau w as cre- 
ating crimes and inviting others, 
through elaborate temptations and 
ruses, to participate in them. You 
have your presupposition about 


Congressman Blather and his incli- 
nation to pocket dough- 1 have mine 
about Agent Squint and his pen- 
chant for crossing the undercover 
line between investigating crimes 
and actually generating them. We 
know plenty about legislators on 
the take. But we also know plenty 
about FBI provocations of crime in 
black-militant and general political- 
dissident circles, about hotv you 
could never be sure just who started 
the riot. 

J Due Process 
All I'm asking for is time and due 
process. Let’s not hang these guys 
in the newspapers on the basis of 
charges by nameless, faceless 
“sources.” Let’s hang them later — 
after we actually know what they 
did. It's not a whole lot to ask — 
and the rights you save may be your 
own. 

17M* AVmtok*. 


At the outset, let me say — it will 
do no good — that I think corrupt 
public officials are an especially 
loathsome form of life and should 
be garroted, and that it would be 
wonderful if. as rumored, the FBI 
and Justice Department had target- . 
ed as Public Enemy No. 1 organized 
crime and its secret protectors with- 
in officialdom. But the garroting 
should come after a trial, not before 
an indictment. And what we know 
so far of Abscam doesn't sound to 
me like that long-awaired crack- 
down on the mob and its political 
guardians. 

What’s wrong with Abscam — or 
at least with that part or U that has 
come out and become an issue? 
Well, first, the public reaction. Ev- 
eryone in the United States. ! ost 
about, who hasn't (yet) been iuipli- 
cated in the scam, is enjoying it too 
much. We pretend to b*: mortally 
shocked and dispirited that a politi- 
cian has been videotaped with the 
goods. There goes our “faith in the 
system.'’ we say. and so forth. 

Baloney — people love it. Noth- 
ing so reinforces the scapegoating 
insiinci in us as this. Nothing does 
more to bolster the pernicious idea 
that our economic and social trou- 
bles are due to the larceny of a few 
elected officials, as distinct from 
being largely the predictable conse- 
quences of the society's own actions 
and choices. And nothing does 
more to pump up the vanity and 
smugness -of that whole Uriah 
Heepful of commentators and crit- 
ics whose own sense of self-worth 
seems to depend on demonstrating 
daily that they themselves walk 
pure among the venal and the dirty. 

Laughable Arguments 

One of the most laughable argu- 
ments that has been put forward for 
disregarding the procedural 
shortcuts in this case — the airing 
of incomplete, unsigned and undo- 
cumented charges against the 
accused — has been that ihe 
accused themselves are so powerful, 
favored, secure and strong that just 
about anything goes. Much is 
wrong with this reasoning, but 
nothing more than the assumption 
on which it rests. The politician 
these days is. in terms of public sup- 
port, about the most unpopular and 
suspect figure in U.S. national life. 
He ranks on the affection scale of 
the new decade somewhere between 
Alger Hiss and Huey Newton from 
other ages. 

This, of course, does not mean 
that those legislators who have been 
named are bound to end up in pris- 
on jf they have committed crimes. 
The proceedings are more likely to 
turn into a holiday (paid) for law- 
yers. the motions and appeals 
stretching unto eternity. And this 
will nol just a result of anv damage 
done to the Justice Department’s 
cases by advance publicity. It will 
also be because ii is so difficult to 
establish the criminality of the po- 
litical bribe, and that is because the 
bribe is so hard to distinguish from 
the ordinary political-legislative sys- 
tem that you and 1 haw helped to 
establish and which we sanction. 

Full Disclosure 

This, for me. is another uncom- 
fortable aspect of the Abscam en- 
terprise. In the interest or full dis- 
closure. 1 should say that one or two 
of the congressmen allegedly caught 
lead my list of least-favorite people 
on Capitol Hill. Still, the awful 
truth is that the murky atmosphere 
of enticement, if not actual entrap- 
ment. into which they and the rest 
were led struck me. upon reading 
about it, as being very like the at* 


Reading Brezhnev’s Mail 


Bv Dan Fisher 


M OSCOW *- A 41 -year-old So- 
viet intellectual, not a dissi- 
dent in the common Western under- 
standing of the term, was jailed re- 


cently after sending a petition open- 
president Leonid I. Brezhnev 


ly to 

asking for “immediate withdrawal' 
of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. 

The man who sent it. Viktor 
Sokirko. has not demonstrated or 
called press conferences (o air his 
disputes with Communist authori- 
ties. and hasn't wanted to emigrate. 
He has, as in this petition, argued 
from within the system for some li- 
beralization of Soviet policies. Even 
that is enough to brand a man a 
“dissident” in the Soviet context. 
The Russian term for dissidents — 
inukomyslyashchr re — is. literally, 
“people who think differently." 

Thinking differently has got 
Sokirko in trouble off and on for 20 
years. He was expelled from the 
S’oung Communist League in 1961 
for “slandering Soviet reality” and 
not believing in Marxism-Leninism. 
He had sent a letter to the Commu- 
nist Parry Central Committee criti- 
cizing that body's political program. 

Signed Protests 

In 1468. he signed protests in de- 
fense of Alexander Ginzberg and 
Yuri Galanskov. two open dissi- 
dents who had been sentenced (o 
seven years' imprisonment for their 
activities, and in support of the Cri- 
mean Tatars, u people forcibly ex- 
iled from their historical homeland 
by Stalin and still not permitted to 
return. Sokirko was sentenced to six 
months of “corrective labor” in 
1973 after he refused to give evi- 
dence against dissident Pyotr Yakir. 
Beginning in 1978, he contributed a 
number of critical articles on eco- 
nomics to an underground journal 


dedicated to free debate, called 
Poislti (Searches). 

The petition to Brezhnev was his 
latest exercise in “thinking differ- 
ently.’* Thirteen days after he wrote 
h. he was arrested- Sokirko. a father 
of four, is apparently being held in 
Moscow's Butyrskaya political pris- 
on. The charges against him qre un- 
known. 


His petition is a classic example 
of the kin 


tind or open discussion that 
Sokirko advocated. His arguments 
against the Soviet move into Af- 


witb the internationally accepted 
sphere of Soviet influence. In Ko- 
rea. Vietnam. Cuba and Africa, our 
troops have not fought- 
“Now everything has changed- 
The decision made at ihe end of 
1979 is a step into the abyss: Sup- 
pression of a civil war In a moun- 
tainous country of 16 million fanat- 
ic militant Moslems will demand 
enormous effort, time and lives. Be- 
sides tins, it places us in a hostile 
position before the entire Moslem 
world. Nineteenth century Russia 


ghanistan are echoed privately by fougM the moumaitwiwdlm of the 
other intellectuals her*. No one *ifl Chucasus for none ton a qtanerof 


ever know how many share his 
views, because, no matter how cau- 
tiously and reasonably voiced, any 
expression of sympathy Tor them is 
dangerous. There is only one ac- 
ceptable way to think about such 
things here, and that is as the party 
does. 

Doing His Duty 

Sokirko's petition, dated Jan. 10: 

“Having realized my personal re- 
sponsibility for the future of my 
country and its children, and fulfill- 
ing mv citizen's duly. 1 hereby re- 
quest the immediate withdrawal of 
all Soviet troops from Afghanistan. 

“Because I foresee the great trou- 
ble that will be caused our familes 
and country in the event of contin- 
ued direct participation in this civil 
war. 1 am forced to turn to you with 
a letter like for the first lime [in mv 
life]. 

“The decision to place troops in 
Afghanistan is an alteration of all 
longstanding external policy, and 
sets a bad example. The placement 
of our troops in Hungary in 1956 
and in Czechoslovakia in 1968. no 
matter how it is judged, was .done 


a century. The war with the 
Basmadus (counterrevolutionaries 
in Soviet Central Asia) after the rev- 
olution continued for more than 10 
years. Afghanistan could demand 
even more. And for what? 

“In order to take upon ourselves 
the feeding of a ravaged country 
and the unasked-for control over a 
religious people? In order to create 
a precedent and temptation for mil- 


itary ‘support’ of subsequent ‘upris- 
ings and reva r 


Letters 


Heeding a Warning 


Ever since literature became an 
integral part of our society, man's 
sensibilities have (ended (o reject 
the unpleasant applications and re- 
alities of it’s “hidden” meanings. 

We dwell awhile within the “fan- 
tastic world” of Franz Kafka's “The 
Castle,” but once we cross the 
bridge back to "our world.” Kafka's 
message soon evaporates in the dai- 
ly “realities” of our guarded exis- 
tence. Some of us are enlightened 
for a while to the acute dangers of 
apathy and heedlessness after see- 
ing Samuel Beckett's plays. But 
they leave no more than impres- 
sions in the sand that are erased by 
the tidal waves or our habitual self- 
assurances. The disruption of our 
minds by the “seemingly unreal” 
blois-out troubled waters we prefer 
not to see. 


they able or willing to assess with 
sensible and discerning obectivily 
the true reflections of Russia's 
greatest living writer — with both 
ears? 

HARRY SPIRO. 

London. 


So it has been with Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn and his dramatic 
albeit literary warnings to the West 
about the dangers of communism. 
Following his expose in Washing- 
ton in 1975 for which the White 
House snubbed him and his sup- 
porters for “bad manners,” it would 
seem after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan that people are at least 
willing to lend him an ear. But are 


Up in Arms 

In liis diatribe against women’s 
conscription (1HT. Feb. 14), George 
Will doesn't consider that just as 
some women are taller than some 
men. some women are stronger than 
some men. and some women are 
smarter than some men. so it is il- 
logical (not to say a dangerous luxu- 
ry! to exclude all women from the 
draft on the basis of gender alone. 

The fact .that this question is de- 
.cided exclusively by men suggests 
that something else may be at stake 
here. Could loss of male power. 


A Search 
For Afghan 
Solution 

By StephenS- RosenJeld 


1 


W ASHINGTON — The Cane* 
administration is moving 
into a new phase in the Afghanistan 
crisis. To its political reprisals and 
military preparations it is adding a 
scorch for diplomatic ways to undo 
or at lease limit the damage done by 
the Soviet invasion. U hopes the So- 
viet Union will see its self-interest 
in the same terms. 

Well, it’s worth trying, and not 
merely because jittery allies and 
some liberal constituents ask reas- 
surance that Jimmy Cana Juts not 
overreacted. No realistic diplomatic 
stone should be left unturned. Yet 
neutralization, the idea currently 
being explored inside the adminis- 
tration and in Europe, shows some 
of the pitfalls *of the diplomatic 




eutralizing Afghanistan sounds 
great: It promises the end of the So- 
viet occupation, the restoration of 
the non alignment that Afghanistan 
ostensibly enjoyed before the trou- 
ble broke out, and the removal of a 
contentious place and isstie from 
the great-power straggle. It would 
mean success for the ow Ciiterpol- 
icy of accommodating the Third 
World and for the new Carter poli- 


cy of standing up to Soviet power: a 
diplomatic two for one. 


lpioir 

But is it worth it to Moscow to 
trv to turn the clock back to Dec. 
26. the day before its Afghan 
pounce? By the most benign inter- 
pretation of the move, the Kremlin 
meant to dean up a mess in an area 
of its traditional interest But in this 
event neutralization, including a 
Soviet pullback, might cost Moscow 
precisely the control it crossed the 
border to acquire. Carta’s proposal 
to replace Soviet troops with 
Moslem peacekeepers may scan 
only a backdoor invitation to the 
counterrevolution. 

At the other extreme, suppose 
that either before or after the inva- 
sion die thought entered some Sovi- 
et heads that a postion in Afghani- 
stan provided strategic options in 
places further afield. 

JVot an Austria 


w 


In that event, neutralization 
might appear to be a plan to deny 
Moscow the very fruits for which its 
costly military operation was under- 
taken. 

Neutralization, or a version of it, 
worked well enough in Afghanistan 
for 30 years, or 100 years. But it col- 
lapsed on Dec. 27. It is hard to see 
how it can be revived in circum- 


stances in which only one of the two 
ultimate guarantors has i 


revolutions' in other coun- 
ties? In order to sacrifice the lives 
of our soldiers in an alien war and 
guarding the Afghan-Pakistani and 
Afghan- Iranian borders? In order 
to upset all nations for our own in- 
ternal and external security, to em- 
bitter and rally them against us, to 
bury hopes for disarmament and 
detente? 

“The U.S-A. was defeated In its 
attempts to appease warring Viet- 
nam. Qur country could sustain a 
still greater defeat in Afghanistan. 

“I .suggest that we recall our 
troops from Afghanistan. If an ex- 
ternal threat to Afghanistan from 
Iran, Pakistan, and China actually 
exists, then we should ask the UN 
to send its troops to Afghanistan's 
borders to avert aggression. If the 
present Afghan government cannot 
guarantee the safety of the Soviet 
specialists working for it. then they 
should be recalled until the end o’f 
the war. If an overwhelming majori- 
ty of Afghanistan's population sup- 
ports the ’counterrevolutionaries,’ 
then we should grant political 
asylum to ihe present revolutionary 
powers. 

“A policy of nonintervention and 
refusal io export revolution to otter 
countries should be restored in full 
measure. It is your duty to save our 
country from ruin, ana our youth 
from senseless slaughter.” 

-•7<W Lot Anxrks r,mn 


; usable pow- 
er o<t the ground. Fond European 
wishes notwithstanding. Afghani- 
stan is not Austria. 

So, you may ask, if not neutral- * 
ization, what? 

The first task. I think, is to sort 
out diplomatic priorities. Il is desir- 
able to scale bade and eventually re- 
move the Soviet military presence in 
Afghanistan. But it is urgent to en- 
sure that the crisis does not spread 
beyond Afghanistan. As it happens, . 
one available key to both piuposes 
lies hi the military aid the United 
States is reportedly supplying co- 
vertly to the Afghan resistaace- 

The Russians have at least two 
hard-ball responses they could 
make to UjS.-5upported resistance 
mounted from Pakistan. They could 
sponsor hot-pursuit raids' into the . . 
guerrillas’ camps. They could hare / 
their Afghan clients reactivate an . , 
old territorial claim, one that raises - . 
the question of Push tun separatism 
and could conceivably lead to the . 
dismemberment of Pakistan. The 
resistance is often presented as 
something noble, perhaps even a bit 
romantic, as something that raises 
the costs the Russians must pay for 
their occupation. But it is heavy • 
stuff. It could bring the United ^ * 
States under intense pressure to 


|jve meaningful assistance to the*. 


tistanis — in conditions unfavor- 
able to the U.S. side. It could lead. . ' 
to a spreading of the crisis. 

The whole matter of the Afghan ■ 4P , ‘ 
resistance is bizarre. No credible 
suggestion has been made that auys^ 
part of the opposition that brought 
in the Soviet troops had US. | 
strings, dearly’, the preponderance 
of the continuing resistance is en-%^ 
tirely indigenous. Any U.S. contri-'-^ — 
bution has bom slight and recent 
An agreement to ensure mutual 
respect of the Afghan-Pakistani 
frontier may now be to the point. It 
could help keep the Afghan crisis 
from spilling over the boundaries ol 
Afghanistan and. over time, it conic 
contribute to reducing the dim® 
sions of Moscow's Afghan expedi 
(ionary force, the better to diminisl 
any temptations to use that fore 
elsewhere and, little by little, to Le 
the Afghans breathe. Whatever Af 
ghan operations the United States 
or others, may be supporting oua 
be measured against these puiposet 
To some this will seem ~ 
merit. To roe it seems a; j, 
balancing of ends and means. A 
bottom, that, and not pulling rati 
bits out of hats, is what diplo®a c | 
must be about. y~ 

OI9m The Washington fmt 


privilege, or masculine self-image be 
e real issue beneath the rhetoric? 


the 


As for me, 1 get very nervous 
when men like Mr. Will seem to 
confuse manhood with “fighting the 
Russians." The temptation to prate 
one’s manhood may one day be- 
come. tragically, overwhelming. 
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VI New 'Underground Railroad* 




By Henry Kamm 

.HAO-I-DANG, Thailand 
iTT) — The uprooting of the peo- 
of Indochina and the continuing 
* pension or Families has been fur- 
r entrenched with the emergence 
an ‘'underground raflroad" that 
ivers Vietnamese through Cam- 
lia Jo refugee camps in Thailand. 

The risks are great, and so are the 
nful paradoxes that continue to 
. rk the frenetic crisscrossing of 
Jochinesc peoples within and 
oss the borders of their nations, 
search of safety from war or op- 
- ssion. What once was a haven 
i>e times turns into a horror. 

Nguyen Thanh Thoai, his wife 
d their sons, aged 10 and 7. fcpow 
, ire than most, but they are far 
. <ni alone in the range of their bit- 
• experiences. In April, 1970, the 
jple was dragged from its home 
Phnom Penh and thrown with 
ls of thousands from the city's 
ge Vietnamese community into a 
man Catholic school. which Hhe 
S.-supported regime of Lon No! 


had turned into a concentration 
camp. 

* It was the time of a government- 
organized pogrom -against the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
residents of Cambodia, the country 
in which most were bom. Thou- 
sands were killed by rampaging 
troops, police and their neighbors. 
The others were imprisoned, while 
Cambodians pillaged their property 
and occupied their houses. 

A month or so later, river craft of 
the South Vietnamese Navy came 
up the Mekong to take thousands of 
the prisoners to the comparative 
safety of Vietnam. Mr. Thoai and 
his family were lucky; relatives in 
Saigon took them in. Most of the 
refugees from Cambodia remained 
in camps until 1975. 

Two years later, Mr; Thoai was 
drafted and ended the war as a sec- 
ond lieatenariL His military rank 
led to his condemnation to 16 
months at hard labor in a Commu- 
nist re-education camp. On his re- 
lease; he was told that his past as a 
teacher in Cambodia and officer in 
Vietnam made Mm ineligible for 


if Drug Abuse in Vietnam 
declined Sharply at Home 


By Spencer Rich 


' : WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (WP) 
- A decade ago, reports of wide- 
read heroin use by U.S. troops in 

- ietnam spread fears that service- 
en would come home with their 
rue habits, leading to a generation 
’ drug enslavement, crime and ru- 
-ied lives. 

Estimates of the number of 
oops addicted to heroin and other 
plates rose to the hundreds of 
. : lousands. In a speech, then Sen. 
Jarold Hughes of Iowa said the 
massive influx of living death into 
. ur troops” was creating a drug 
roblem that threatened American 
oath. 

- Today, it is dear that these fears 
'ere grossly exaggerated. 

According to an official study, 
nly 2.4 percent at most of the en- 
sied men ended up. addicted to 
arcolics after coining home. Most 
f than who had regularly used 
eroin shed the habit when they 
cached the United States or shortly 
hereafter. The figure for officers 
nd women personnel was probably 
ower. 

While 2.4 percent is well over the 
iddiction rate of the general popu- 
ation in the United States, iris not 
he 10 percent or 20 percent many 
eared. 

• Ten years ago newspapers and 
ilevision were full of stories of 
*• toped-up Gls in Vietnam openly 
joying “Mts” of pure heroin for 
52.50 a shot or less. 

Official Protests 

Although the Defense Depart- 
ment and White House protested 
that the heroin addiction rates 
among soldiers were not nearly as 
. high as many were saying, the drug 
use image gradually took hold. 
'Probably the most thorough 
study done to date, according to Dr. 

’ Stewart Baker, chief of the Alcohol 
and Drag Dependence Division of 
the Veterans Administration, was 
a>m missioned by the White House 
Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention and conducted 
by Lee Robins, a researcher at 
Washington University, Sl Louis. 

It selected a representative sam- 
ple of 451 enlisted men returning 
ram Vietnam in September, 1971. 
Ttal was a month when narcotics 

Italian Transport Halted 

ROME, Feb. 26 (UPJ) — Union 
aders today called a 24-boor strike 
*f all buses, streetcars, subways, 
uburban coaches and lake femes 
i Italy, in a demand for higher pay. 
Tie strike was to begin at midnight. 


use was thought heavy. The men 
were interviewed and tested 10 
months later and three years after 
return. 

It found that narcotics use in 
Vietnam among these men was 
high: 44 percent had tried a narco t- • 
ic at least once and 20 percent con- 
sidered themselves to have been ad- 
dicted in Vietnam. 

Interviews months after return 
showed that the percentage of sol- 
diers still considering themselves 
addicted had dropped to under 1 
percent. 

Some Readtided 

In a follow-up survey in 1974. ac- 
cording to Dr. John Helzer, who 
worked with Mr. Robins, there was 
evidence that dining the three years 
after return, some had been read- 
dicted. Even- so, be said, only 2.4 
percent of the whole sample were 
addicted in 1974. This means that 
nearly nine-tenths of those who 
were addicts in Vietnam had 
stopped the habit. 

Dr. Baker said that the most like- 
ly explanation for the falloff in ad- 
diction was the difficulty and cost 
of obtaining narcotics at home. In 
Vietnam, they were cheap and ac- 
cessible. 

He said that returning soldiers, 
faced with choosing a radically dif- 
ferent way of life in the United 
States if they wished to continue 
their addiction ' — enormous costs, 
perhaps criminal acts, avoiding 
being caught, leaving the main- 
stream of society — in many cases 
simply dropped the habit 


Obituaries 


Ahmed Chukeiri, Founder, 
First Chairman of PLO 


KUWAIT, Feb- 26 (UPI) — 
Ahmed Chukeiri, 72, a founding 
member of the Palestine liberation 
Organization and its first chairman, 
died in Amman, Jordan, early to- 
day, Palestinian sources said. 

Mr. Omkeiri, a lawyer, 
the first Palestinian National Coun- 
cil from which the PLO was'fonned 
in May, 1964. 

A onetime ally of the conserva- 
tive Arab bloc. Mr. Chukeiri turned 
to Egypt and the late President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser for inspiration 
and headed the PLO from 1964 to 
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1968, when he retired and was re- 
placed by Yasser Arafat 

Before organizing the PLO, Mr. 
Chukeiri had held numerous official 
posts in the Arab world. He was as- 
sistant secretary-general of the Arab 
League, Syrian ambassador to 
Egypt, in 1952-1956, and,' after 
being naturalized a Saudi citizen, 
Saudi Arabia’s re p re sen t ative to the 
United Nations, in 1956. 

Mr. Chukeiri. who had a heart at- 
tack two years ago, had stayed'away 
.from politics and devoted his time 
to writing books on the Palestinian 
cause. He lived in Cairo. 
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Carries Vietnamese to Thailand 


work in Saigon — renamed Ho Chi 
Mi ah Gty — and ordered to work 
in a “new economic zone” on the 
Cambodian border. ' 

By then, Vietnam had become a 
safe haven for many Cambodians 
fleeing from the despotic regime of 
former Premier Pol Pot, and later 
for tens of thousands more, whom 
the Vietnamese Army took to Viet- 
nam during their in carrions into 
Cambodia. Vietnam trained than 
for future service with a Viet- 
namese-created regime in Phnom 
Penh. 

Last year, Mr. Thoai made his 
way back to Ho' CM Minh Gty, 
found a menial job in a shipyard 
and earned his family's keep by 
teaching French to Vietnamese in- 
tending to flee in the hope of find- 
ing eventual asylum in France. He 
spent his official ftwmtnga to bribe 
local authorities to close their eyes 
to his illegal status. 

Ounce for Phnom Penh 

Three months ago, listening to.a 
British Broadcasting Corp. news- 
cast, he learned about this camp, in 
which Thailand received Cambodi- 
ans who made their way across the 
border. The family sold its clothing 
and furniture to raise the two 
ounces of gold and a $100 bill that 
they would need to bribe their way 
out of Vietnam, across Cambodia 
and into T hailan d. 

One ounce got them a ride on a 
truck to Phnom Penh. Three days 
later, paying the second ounce of 
gold, Mr. Thoai and Ms family 
stowed away on another truck, 
which took them to the western 
town of Battambang. Three bicy- 
cles, pedaled by black-market trad- 
ers, took the four of them nearer the 
Thai border, and after a day-and- 
night march through the forest they 
readied the frontier. 

The $100 Mil went as a toD to 
self-styled Cambodian anri-Com- 
munist resistance fighters to allow 
them acr os s their zone to present 
themselves to Thai authorities. 

They want to go to the United 
States, and if all goes wdL they will 
be taken from this camp for Cam- 
bodians to a detention center for 
Vietnamese, then to a camp for 
Vietnamese refugees and probably 
to a refugee-processing center in the 
Philippines. In a year or so, with 
hick, they might be admitted to the 
United Stales. 

Released Recently 

While Mr. Thoai was telling his 
story, another Vietnamese, released 
from a re-education camp only six 
months ago, listened mournfully. 

He, too, was told that he must go 
to a “new economic zone," he ex- 
plained, and he and Ms wife derid- 
ed that they must flee, instead. Bm 
because they have three children, 
the couple did not dare. They 
feared for the children’s safely. 

“We derided that I should go 
first." he said. “They [the Tboais] 
took their children, and they are all 
here. When win I see my family 
again?” 


.Vintage ( 9 80) Civil Defense. 


Uncorking a Nuclear Bomb Shelter 


By Maxy Blume 

PARIS (IHT) — When Paris-Match published a 
± recent poll showing that a majority of the 
French believed the current world situation to be as 
bad or worse than in 1939 and that 37 percent be- 
lieved a future conflict would be nuclear, die next 
step was easily predictable. And t h en , in another 
weekly, there it was: a fuD-page advertisement for 
France’s first private nodear bomb shelters. 

* The ad shows a floor plan of the six-bed shelter 
against a photograph of a menacing mushroom 
doud and under a statement made by China’s Chou 
En-lai to the French foreign minister in 1972: “We 
will believe in your force of dissuasion when you 
start diggin g sheilas.” 

According to a brochure distributed by the build- 
ing firm, AAAF (l'Abri Anti-Atomique Francais), 
China’s complex network of shelters win protect all 
city* dwellers as well as many inhabitants of rural 
areas. Israel has arranged for protection of 100 per- 
cent of its population, says AAAF, Sweden and 
Switzerland for 90 and 84 percent of theirs. The 
percentage of the French population that will be 
protected in case of nuclear conflict is zero. 

From Villas to Shelters 

“The reason is that Gen. de Gaulle was "so busy . 
with his force de frappe that there were no funds left 
to build shelters," claims AAAFs head, Sylvain- 
Jacques Placet. His staff consists of a secretary and 
himself and until going into the shel ter business last 
month he boflt suburban v illas . 

The French Interior Ministry contests the 
AAAFs figures. “There are no specially built nucle- 
ar shelters but there are thousands, and even mil- 
lions, of existing places that can serve as shelters," a 
ministry spokesman said. Farigting civil defense 
booklets are outdated he said, but the government 
is thinking of putting out new ones. 

In Britain the government is planning shortly to 
sell dvfl defense booklets to the public, m the Unit- 
ed States, Russell fltiwhan of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, reports an increase in 
requests far information since the Afghanistan cri- 


sis. However, be says that AAAFs figure that 47 
percent of the US, population would be protected 
in the event of nuclear conflict is unlikely. While 
there is room for 234 million persons in existing 
public shelters, most of these sndters are concen- 
trated in downtown urban buildings, which are 
theoretically target areas, while rural areas arc lack- 
ingin protection. 

There are no figures on the comber of private 
bomb shelters in America, Clanahan says; “became 
people amply keep it to themselves." 

In France, reaction to AAAFs angle advertise- 
ment has surpassed expectations. “There have been 
journalists who laugh, but journalists do laugh," 
Placet says. “The response on the whole has been 
very serious." Inquiries have been coming in at the 
rate of 200 a day and the company expects its first 
firm order at any moment. Easy cretin terms are 
available. 

Designing France’s first nuclear bomb shelters 
was a problem. They are based on an old French 
civil defense pamphlet with wood replaced by rein- 
forced concrete, armored doors and a complex ven- 
tilation system. They are dahned to be effective 
against any device except a neutron bomb because. 
Placet says, “we don’t really know what that is." 

The shelter requires SO square meters of ground 
and is pretty rudimentary. Optional extras include 
chemical toilets, a water tank, a first aid kit, protec- 
tive jump suits, and survival rations based on those 
used by pleasure boats. Placet does not offer deco- 
rating ideas to make the shelters coder bnt advises 
purchasers to bring along chess sets, playing cards 
“and knitting for madame." 

Now that the French all have their residences 
secondaires, a bomb shelter hidden under the gar- 
den would seem a logical next step. No one need 
know about it and Placet says he has heard talk that 
people might get lax credits for in**»ning ih«m [no 
one else seems to have beard such talk). 

The shelters cost 145,824 francs, or 38,684 francs 
in do-it-yourself lot form. Probably not too expen- 
sive if you want to be the first in your neighborhood 
to survive and in the meantime, says AAAF. you 
can always use your shelter to store wines. 


Films in Paris 


'Kramer 5 Is the Winner 
In Movie vs. Hoopla 


P ARIS. Feb. 

“Kramer vs. Kroner" 


Art 


Some Museum Titians Called Forgeries 

J7RANKFURT, Feb. 26 (UPI) — 


Gauxnont Cbam 
Quintette and Les H 
tish) is the favorite in 
sweepstakes. 

It garnered nine Academy Award 
nominations. Its stars, Dustin Hoff- 
man and Meryl Streep, have been 
entered in the prize race for out- 
standing performances and its au- 
thor-director, Robert Benton, is 
also in the running for honors. 

Exposed to such blinding flood- 
lighting a Trail blossom would wilt. 
Many a movie has been irreparably 
damaged by exaggerated advance 
reports. This one, opening here 
without too much ado, succeeds in 
surviving under the burden of its 
reputation. It is on all counts a sat- 
isfactory motion picture, interest- 
ingly and persuasively acted, writ- 
ten with a keen insight into its mi- 
hen and people, and intelligently 
balanced in its exposition. 

It may, too, be a signpost. Re- 
cently it has been large-scale epics; 
those of science-fiction fantasy and 
those of the catastrophe brand, that 
have been the major box office 
magnets. “Kramer vs. Kramer" is 
the antithesis of the spectacle. It is 
in the intimate form, its delineation 
is of the person-to-person sort and 
its characters are in no way extraor- 
dinary. They commit no heroic 
deeds, their lifestyle is nothing out 
of the ordinary and their comport- 
ment is unmarked by exotic 
idiosyncrasies. They are; as it were, 
just folks. 

The scenario's contents are am- 
ple. A wage slave of an advertising 
agency is so obsessed with big deals 


By Thomas Quinn Curriss 
26 (IHT) — above ihe obvious and familiar and 

muffles its incipient sentimentality. 
Its situations seem directly out of 
life, as do those who 


(at the 
the 
in Eng- 
Lhe Oscar 


participate m 
them. In combining honesty with 
simplicity and an less ness he 
achieved - a film of appeal and 
charm. 

It is common in these talcs of 
broken families to center chiefly cm 
the reactions of the child to the par- 
ents’ squabbles. Benton has drawn 
the youngster dearly and convinc- 
ingly. not as Little Lord Fauntkroy. 
but as A recognizable child, some- 
times trying and obstinate, some- 
times amusing and sometimes mov- 
ingly bewildered. Justin Henry in 
the role is completely believable. 
But it is on the father's predicament 
that the story focuses, and in the 
part of the worried man Dustin 
Hoffman gives his most expert per- 
formance since “Lenny." 

Double-Edged Ending 

Streep, a rising star and excellent 
actress, is the wife. There have been 
complaints that she has not been 
adequately explained. After her de- 
parture scene at the start she is in- 
frequently soon until the last reds. 
One regrets Miss Streep’s absence, 
but what more is there to add about 
the woman she plays. Benton is not 
conducting a psychological investi- 
gation of her ana were be to do so. 
one is certain that there would little 
to reveaL She is sufficiently real to 
be taken for thy neighbor's wife. 

The happy ending of the couple’s 
reunion is possibly double-edged, at 
least to the thoughtful. On the sur- 
face it is the dubious message of 
hope’s victory over experience, but 


and career advancement that Ms , one is left to wonder bow this f ami- 
resentful wife abruptly quits the ly will fare in the future. 


for exact observation" led a West 
German ait historian to discover 
that works by Titian in some of the 
world's greatest museums are for- 
geries, a colleague said today. 

The discovery of 400-year-old Ti- 
tian forgeries m such museums as 
the Louvre in Paris and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 
York was the work of Dr. Peter 
. Dreyer, art hi«tnrian and deputy cu- 
rator of the Prussian Cultural Foun- 
dation in West Beilin. 

The di s co very of the forgeries, re- 
ported today by Tbe Times of Lon- 
don after publication in a German 
art magazine, began three years ago 
at the Sfaeddsches Kimstmstitut m 
Frankfurt, a colleague at that .insti- 
tute said. 

Hans Joachim Zemke, a student 
and longtime colleague of Dreyer forgeries,” Zemke said, 
and head of the Frankfurt insti- The Frankfurt institute was dis- 
tute's department of 19th century 

art, said Dreyer, during a routine «' • 1 -r-vi 

research trip to Frankfurt, noticed a J^llIXl 


considered one of Titian’s most suo- 
cessful landscapes and purchased 
by the Metropolitan in 1908, also 
was revealed to be a forgery. The 
Tiroes said. 

SkSfid Forger 

The German art ma gazine Pan- 
theon said Dreyer believes the for- 
geries were tbe work of a 16th-cen- 
tury employee of . a Venetian 
printshop who had access to the 
woodcuts used in malting Titian’s 
prints. 

Dreyer’s Frankfurt discovery re- 
vealed that the forger skillfully used 
reverse imprints from only sections 
of the woodcuts, then extended the 
lines himself and constructed his 
own drawings, Zemke said. 

“Since Titian Kved in Venice 
around this time, it is most proba- 
ble that someone in the city did the 


appointed Mr the discovery that one 
of its two Ti tians was a fake, but 
still hung the landscape in exhibi- 
tion “as a sign of the fame and 
standing • of this man Titian.” 
Zemke said. 

Titian, whose actual name was 
Tiziano VeceHio, universally recog- 
nized as the greatest painter of the 
Venetian High Renaissance, lived 
from J487 to 1576. He excelled in 
religious art. (he great theme of (he 
Middle Ages, but also won fame for 
portraits and landscapes in the Re- 
naissance tradition that grew up 
during Ms long life. 

A portrait of Holy Roman Em- 
peror Chari es V led to a knighthood 
for Titian and the ennoblement of 
his children, a rare accolade for a 
painter. 


quits the 
hearth, leaving him' in charge of 
their 7-year-old son. The husband is 
forced to tnm nurse; cook and 
baby-sitter, duties to wMch he is 
unaccustomed and Hi-fitted, but in 
performing them he is drawn closer 
to his liule boy and an affectionate 
understanding between them 
sprouts. 

The man’s work at home causes 
him to neglect his office work rfnd 
he must find another job ai a lower 
salary, so that when Ms wife in the 
divoroe proceedings demands the 
custody of their child, he is defense- 
less. In the ensuing court battle he 
is the loser, but he wins bade the 
woman, who is too died by his de- 
veloped devotion to their offspring. 

In bare outline this may appear 
the script for ruthless soap opera, 
but Benton in writing it ana in 
guiding it before .the cameras Efts it 
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canny resemblance to the famous _ „ 

“Nativity" woodcut he had just ShfvlrC I flftrc 
hung in- an exhibition of Titian tJUUvAo vdlllUo 
woodcuts in Berlin. 



Lines Added 

In that picture, however, the 
landscape is obscured by die figures 
of the nativity — the hdy family, 
the cow, the donkey — and beams 
from the stable itself. On careful ex- 
amination of the forgery, Dreyer 
could see where pen and pcncO Hues 
had been added to connect portions 
of the landscape that were obscured 
in tbe “Nativity," Zemke added. 

FrOm Frankfurt, Dreyer traveled 
to some of the world's most re- 
nowned museums to examine their 
Titians, Zemke said. 

The Tones said these travels led 
Dreyer to uncover other forged Titi- 
ans — two in the Louvre, a land- 
scape 'in the National Gallery of 
Scotland, and two at Christ Chinch 
College, Oxford. 

“Forest Landscape," until now 


BERLIN, Feb. 26 (UFI) — Sever- 
al film critics unable to the 
torture scenes in the Spanish film 
“Crime of Cuenca" walked out of a 
press showing of tbe film at the Ber- 
lin Him Festival yesterday. 

•“Crime of Cuenca,” the only film 
to be banned in Spain since the end 
of the Franco regime, is based on 
the 1930 case of two persons sen- 
tenced to 18 years in jail for tbe 
murder of a half-crazed shepherd. 
The case aroused controversy when 

investigators discovered the shep- 
herd was still alive and the two men 
convicted of his murder had con- 
fessed to tbe crime after torture by 
the Spanish Guardia QviL 
Tbe film, directed by Pilar Mhos, 
was banned in Spain, where censor- 
ship was officially abolished in 
1977, for defaming the Guardia 
QviL 
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Nestor Almcndros has photo- 
graphed “Kramer vs. Kramer" 
beautifully. Ms shots of dawn's rays 
on the apartment building are strik- 
ing images. Awarded an Oscar for 
his camera work on “Days of Heav- 
en," with its evocation of 1916 Tex- 
as, he merits another for his subtle 
artistry here. Whether filming the 
open spaces or a metropolitan flat, 
he has pictorial touch. 

* * * 

Ralph Bakshi, who designed tbe 
underground shocker, “rritt the 
Cat," has sought to bring the Tol- 
kien novels, “The Land of the 
Rings” (st the Publias Champs- 
Elysees, the Pubtids Saint-Germain 
and the Studio Jean-Cocteau in 
English) to the screen in animated 
form. 

Without knowledge of the origi- 
nals, it is difficult to derip her what 
is afoot. Squint-eyed and shrill- 
voiced gnomes hop about, consult- 
ing a bewhiskered wizard concern- 
ing a magic ring that has fallen into 
their hands and is alleged to bestow 
misfortune. The film, unlike those 
of Disney, appears to be in deadly 
earnest One comes away from the 
delirium with memories that can 
only be subjectively described: Wal- 
ter Scott on LSD ... a conven- 
tion of disputing department stoty 
Santa Clauses . . . the nightmares 
of a backward child after being 
lulled to sleep with a bedtime story 
about evil dwarfs and sinister sor- 
cery. 
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■ Caradog Prichard 

LONDON, Feb. 26 (AP) — 
Caradog Prichard, 75, Welsh poet 
and novelist in his native tongue 
and a journalist in Wales and, Lon- 
don for 51 years, died in Sl Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital here yesterday, 
his family said. He was the only 
competitor to be crowned bard in 
three successive years, 1927-29, at 
the National Eisteddfod, a tradi- 
tional Welsh arts festival. 


Paul W. Dillon 

STERLING, HL. Feb. 26 (UPI) 
— Paul W. DOlon. 96, former chair- 
man of the board of Northwestern 
Steel and Wire Co. and developer of 
electric steel-making furnaces, died 
yesterday. Id 1936, he supervised 
the installa tion of Northwestern's 
first electric furnace, which is used 
in (he production of regular carbon 
grades of fieri. 


Archaeological Evidence 

Human Sacrifice on Crete? 

A THENS (UPI) —Human sacrifice has been suspected in the preMstor- 
jtY ic civilizations of the Aegean Sea area, but it has never been proven. 

Now Greek archaeologists excavating a prehist oric; shrine in Crete have 
uncovered what appears to be a scare of human sacrifice interrupted by an 
earthquake in tbe J 7th century B.C 

“Archaeologists have long suspected that tbe Minna ns and Myceoaeans 
of Bronze Age Greece sacrificed human victims at moments of great cri- 
sis," Ioannis S alf( *rc Mr,>lr ' <: . director of the dig. “But the u n iq ue record 
of the Arkhanes shrine offers much more compelling evidence for tbe 
practice." 

On. the slopes of Mount Youktas. near Candia (Heraklio p), th e shrine 
looks across a fertile landscape of olive groves and vineyards toward Knos- 
sos — centerof tbe Minoan world 3JG0Q years ago — and the sea. 

“It is »»Tiiilct> any Minoan shrine known until now," said Sa krilar a k is , an 
a ssist ant professor at Athens University. He and his wife, Effie. have exca- 
vated near the village of Arkhanes for 15 years, un ea r t h i n g as important 
Bronze Agp cemetery and part of a Mmoan palace thought to be the 
summer home of the Knossos rulers. 

Three Skeletons 

Three tmrnan skeletons were uncovered. Two were sprawled out, killed 
— ya jrf a coroner called in by the excavators — when the cefling coll apsed. 
Hie thir d was a crouched figure lying onits right side with a heavy bronze 
darner across its ribs. “He was a youth of IS who had probably lam on a 
wooden top to a low altar of a recognized type," Dr. S ak efl arak ais said. 
“He died from a knife bknv which pierced the artery in his neck. ^ 
“Beside him lay a tall man in Ms late 30s. with his hands clutched -to Ms 
dtp <a. He wore a silver and iron signet ring on his left hand and a beautiful- 
ly engraved agate seal stone on his left wrist. He was dearly a man of 
wealth, breeding and high position whom we can justifiably call the pnest 
performing the ceremony" • 

The third skeleton was a woman of about 28. 

“The anthropologists tefl me she was shorter than average for that tnne. 
She must have been beautiful, with a smooth, rounded face and ineb ^nose. 
She is also likdy to have come from a noble family, and can be called tbe 
priestess," the arcHaeologist said. . 

F ragmen ts of a fourth skeleton, too badly preserved to be identifiable, 
lay outside the threshold of the room, together with dozens of pieces of a 
fine friarff . white and red painted vase. Reconstructed, the jar displayed a 
sacrificial bull in a meadow of flowers. 

. This may be a fourth partidpant in the ritual, perhaps a temple servant 
vfrho was carrying a vase of the human victim’s Mood when he was crushed 
by a Tailing beam. ( 

Library of Congress, was a member All the evidence is that this was a rite involving h 

and In- ruptad by a arU*,^ Mowed byto- probably aarted by to 
Stiiute of Arts and Letters. oil lamps we found in the shrine, the archaeologist said. 
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DIAMONDS 



YOUR BEST BUY 

Single diamonds at wholesale prices 
by ordering direct from Antwerp, 
the world's most important cut- 
diamond market. Give diamonds 
to the ones you love, buy for 
investment for your enjoyment. 
H rile airmail for /nr pritv Jim 

rtf call IIS. 

Joachim Goktenstein 
dSamanfe.vporf 

ErtoMiduil 1928 

iPefikaasistraat 62, B-2000 Antwerp! 
r Belgium - Td.: O 31/33-26.60 ** 
Telex: 71779 sylb. 
at the Diamond Club Bldg- 



Oliver Strunk 

PRINCETON, NX, Feb. 26 
(UPI) — Oliver Strunk, 78, a world 
authority on the muse of the By- 
zantine Empire and a professor em- 
eritus at Princeton University, died 
Sunday in Rome after a brief ill- 
ness. He was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


Robert Hayden 

ANN ARBOR, Nfidu Feb. 26 
(UPI) — Poet Robert Hayden, 66. 
whose work was collected in numer- 
ous anthologies, died here last 
night. 

Mr. Hayden, a professor of Eng: 
lish at the University .of Michigan 
and former ooetrv consultant to the 



Therms a small hotel in London where the tradition 
of gracious living is as flawlessly 
maintained as its original Georgian entrance. 

Its Betting, a quiet West End enclave. Inside, a hundred-twenty richly accoutered guest 
rooms duplex suites; an -elegant bar and restaurant; a chic discotheque; 

and upstairs *nd down, service which may even surpass the requirements of our clientele. 

The Montcalm 

Great Cumberitiud PLtcc • Loudon W1A8LF- England *Tc!.: [01}-403-42H8-TVli:x; SK71U 
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48% 33%8ankTr3J0 73 5 70 SS.JJ52 jj 

28 21%BkTrpfX50 IX * »««% T\Vt- % 

16% 7% Banner -.14 1318 182 14% 14 M% % 

58% 25% Barber 1A0 3312 69 53 52 53 + % 

16% 11 BardCR B6 2311 462 15% 15% 15%— % 

21% 15% BamGosJO 4A 5 *46 1MJ W* E?? + * 

79 lgu BomBkn 1 4L5 6 S5 224fe 22V i 22V» 

27% ]44« BarryWr _52 Z0 12 45 2Sh 74Vi 25%+ jj 
a%iSS3^ 1 X811 «2 ^ * 

49% 35% BaxtTrv A4 1A 12 1668 39% 38% 39% 

27* 18% B^5tG i» 94 6 33 23% 23* 23% 

14 9% BavfcOg 48 16 7 10 ^ 

38 26 Bearing J2 17 7 340 25% «*» 25—1 

24% 18% B«OtFd 1B0 X4 7 63t 19 d!8% W* 

49% 39% B«atpf X38 8A SS 40 39% g + ^ 

32% 20 BtCfcm J2 13152698 29% W, 26%-3% 

36% 27% BectnD M 3010 237 31% 3M 31+ % 

16 5% Bektr 4 93 14 33% wn — % 

SO 25% BelcoPt 1 XI B 88 48% 47 .47- 

W* 22 Bel den 7 A0 60 5 18 25% 25 i2S% 

m 6%s33S.a6b SJ 6 20 « m «t-% 
14% Bel I How 56 3J 9 101 «% WJ 

15 6% Bell I nd 200 1A 7 87 12% 12% *£+ £ 

19% 15% BdCd 0S1A4 5 16% 16% 1»— » 

30% 21% Bamlfi 1-40 f.1 5 14 M% OTk 

55% 36% Bend lx 2J4 i7 7 504 49% <B% 49%+l 

32% 20% BenfCp 2 9A 5x123 20% AO* 20% 

45% 33% Benef pf4J0 IX x* 

47 35 Benef pf4A0 IX zlOO 36 36 36 —1% 

19% 2* BenotB 27 ’IIS 1 L ’SJ ’ISt * 

7% 3 BerkevP 11 145 4% 3% 4%+ w 

29% 16% Best Pd M 1A 6 332 17% 17 

26% 19% BeihSH 1A0 X9 4 160 23% O »%+ % 

47% 33% BlgThr A8 IJIS 23 «% 4M6+ * 

33% 14% Blimev -92 X410 16 21 W% TOTfc 

29% 16% BlsFSLsaO 4J 5 29 19% llgj W%— % 

2514 ISTfa BlocKDrJA 3i 9 785 2IW 2W 21 + » 

Wh 16% Blair Jn s I M5 J J2J d ?SS !2tS 

25% 15% BIISSL 1.10 SS S *X W% 18* J**— * 

27% 21% Bk*HR 140<A91^25Xm»+% 
37* 22%Bh»B 1-80 5J 6 « 34% 33% M - - % 

at 3Va Bobble Dr 1B1 54 31k 3« 34b 

68% 37% Boeing slAO X9 8 1W6 62% 61% «%— % 

42% 29% BaiseC 1J0 4J 5 209 35% 3J* * 

27% 22% Barden 1A2 XI 5 459 OT6 ZW*- * 

42* 27% BorgW X30 58 5 219 39% 39 3MS- * 

7% 4% Bormns JOe X7 7 21 4% 4% 4%— % 

24 19% BasEd X72 IX 6 59 2Mi 20 20% 

11% B% BaaE prl.17 IX 46 Md m * 

13% 10% BasE prlA6 IX ♦ lWj 

13% 6% Bran Iff JO 23 256 «» X* JgJ+ £ 

29% 21 BrigStlJOo 5J 6 162 M%«ia B6 »*— * 

»% 31 BriStM 1-44 X210 7J8 34 M + % 

44% 35% BrisfM pf 2 U fiJ™ ■£* ^ 

38% 19% BrllPef lABe 79 7 »2 H% M% 

19% 12% BrkwGl 1J8 7J 6 V» 14% 14 14 

25 18% BkyUG X22 11. 6 17 20 19% » + * 

M% 16% BwnSh 1^ *? S 2^ 2“ * 

30 12% Brown JO 1.J « W ® ® u. 

28% 22% BwnGp 2 XI 4 42 24% 2«6 24%— % 

17% 11%BwnFer JO X410 154 16% 1«k S 

icu in% Bmswfc JO 15 6 103 139b 139b 13e W 

S£ 1 «18 96 31% 30% 31%+ % 

2S 16% BucvEr M 4J 7 285 2W6 20 20% 

. 6% 4% BudBC Pf AO 11. 17 5% 5 J%+ % 

19% 14* But For 5 1 X6 8 9 15% 14% 15%+ % 

16% 9% Bundy 1 IX * 43 10* 1® „ 

19% 14%BunkrH 1.96 IX 20 14%<«<* J4%+ % 
32% 19 BunkR 1J0 45 7 71 2MI 26% Wfc— % 

M 15 Burundi -40 7J 7 1« 17% 17% 17%+ ’J 

-80% 38% BurlfiaJ.10 X8 6 5« 74% 71 »%+» 

71% 38%BHNDPfXK 4A » « « “ 

35% 22% Burndy 1 2JW 13 35 3gs » % 

8% 3 BrnsRL. 51 378 7% 7% 7%+ JJ 

*7% 64% Burrgh 2L60 3510 434 75 74% 74%+ % 

30% 14 Butlrlnt ao XI 7 B 26 . »% » 

18% 8% Buttes _ c _£-cL 16,fc 16 ' 16 
43% 27 CBIIndslO X513 42 40% 40% 40%—% 


01*90 

H'JifS S. «L P/E ll£ HU W C a..g 
56% 44% CBS 250 SJ 7 1S9 49% 49% 4m 


15% 8%CmbE<9 571 121 T2% 11% J2%+ * 

17 * lmconxflsnja XI 8 E 13%dl3% 13%^% 

26% W%CmwE X60 IX 7 655 »%««* S 

20% 14%CwEpflA2 M 3 u 

20% lmCwEpflJO IX 22 M dJ3% % 


li% i CCI 6 58 9% 9% 9* 

12% 6%C1_C H M * ,L a 

^ %cn£5 , i.io a 4 SS? 

„* U4. JJ 9 * ' » J. «%+ % 

16% 14% CP Nat 158 13L 4 xl^ Wjj M% M% 

ssrsitc^a 11 ^ 21 +^ 

iSSSSSs 23 TO wS S+ * 


21% 9% Cadence 6 13 „ 

ss iisario u s s s a gw 

Si ll “»S 5b w!+ * 

M% M%cSSS» B i2 " l 2 22 S£+ % 

27% 19% CampT 158 XS 0 7123% 23% »%+ % 
4354 20% CdPac slJOe 67341% 40* 41_%+1* 


43% 20%CdPocglJ0e 67341% 40* Jl%+i™ 

18 10% CanaIR M 1721 U 17* T«6 J7*+ % 

29* 18* OUMiOn 1 JOb X6 7 9 M* 26% 3*%— * 

49% 36%CapCWs 50 510 344 47% 46* 4 6*- % 

24% 17 CapHatd 158 41 6 857 17% 17% fT*— * 

9% 4% Caring a. 10 U 403 8Vj 8% 8%+ * 

29% 18% Carflola&M 35 6 K 2m 34 » ' — “ 

29% 21% Carnot 1A6 75 6iCT ZB* 23% »*+ % 

61 46 CaroCO 5 11. 8*200 47% 46* » 

10 6% CaraFrg A4 XI 6 30 8% 8% me— -*■ 

22% 15%CorPw 258 ’3- 5 338 15* Iflk «% 

27% 2C* CxsrP PHA7 IX - 8 21 20% 2t + % 

36 24% CarTec 1J90 SA 7 79 34% 34 J4%— * 

13% 10% CarrGnJVo 46 2 12 12 12., + % 

21% 16% CoraPir 1.10 65 6 9 18* 18* 

20% 15* CortHwl.10 496 28 16* 15% 16 + * 

34% 26 CartHwpf 2 7 A 2 27 27 27 — * 

8* 6% CartWal A0 5J B 55 7% m Tto— % 

13% 7% CascNG .92 9A 5 44 9% 9% 9%— % 

19 13 CastICk 50b SJ12TW U* MM 

61% 49% CotrpT XI 0 19 9 1059 54* 53% M — * 

17* 11* CecoCe J5 5A 5 11 15 Wk « ^ 

50 39% Cetan«3J0 7 A 5 103 ^ .? 

48* 39 Cekm PfX50 IX 3 *$£1 % 

8% 3%Cenco 7 181 7% 7% 7%+ % 

48 18* Centex JS A15 156 45 42% M%+ % 

16% 11* CenSaWlAO 11 5 890 11% 11% JJJJ+ J? 

20% 16%CenHudX16 IIS 8 )t£ % 

17% 12%C«lULt 1.70 11 5 43 « dT2% * 

46% 37 CnlLtpf+50 IX jJB »% 37% »%— % 

27 19% CnlUlpf2A2 IX z300 ^4^19 19 1 

14% 10% ceniips iJ6 1X 4 126 ro%«*]mj We+ % 

65 23% CenLaE 2 3A10 1W »% 58% ^ 

1CM. im CcMPW Ij64 14. 6 39 12% «!12Vb «w— JJ I 

^ uZSSZuM X9 8 4« ™ 17* |7*-% 
28% 21% CenTol 2 9J2 7 733 g 

54% 32 CcfitrDatlb X513 217 39% 39 3WJ- % 
nk <v rvtWfpt _Ad ftC 5 x62 71fr 7W» 7w+ j* 

is J0 6810 150 13*dT2% 13*+ * 

iSS ILc^SSiOb 28121214 29* M 
28% 21* aimplnlAO 58 5 » 24% 2Mfc 2* + * 

13% 9 ChamSpaO 8A * 335 9% 9% 9% 

50 6% ChartGo A0a 18 3 746 41 «% 

45% 1% CtiartCO wt SS SJ+ * 

25% 17* ChartCo Pf 151 2»i 2OT6 2D%+ * 

niL jturtasFdJDe 7J 74 llln lw 

4m ScKrSo 7J 4 524 36% M*+% 

77% M%010SMPI*J5 ft 5 S ffl 5 L fc T% 

- it auk 7 n n m 9 d Bn wh 


21* 15% CwE P< 2 IX 8 H» + S 

103% 96% CwEpflUO 12. z20 M* 96% M%+ % 

89% 63%CwEpfXM IX slO «4 64 « — 

26% 18%CwElrfX37 TX » ]9 1L. ... 

28% 22% CwE pf 2J7 IX 7 22%d22% g%- % 
89% 63%CwEpf 8A0 IX i» “SSL SL.T£ 
47% B%CanaaTX3Q M 7 97 35%^ “*+ S 
34* IMCoPm 50 1515 113 32 31% 31%- * 

22% 14% ComPS 158 IX 6 M 14%d14% UVs— % 
48% 26%Cbmpgr JB 15 8 HO 25% » M — % 
24* ttWConwSd S ^ ™ ra S%+ * 

59* 23%CatvsA S V 92 53% 52% 53%+ * 

19% 15% ConAOS U4 7A * « W* « ]|u,T Ja 

40% 26%CaneMl 2 XI 5 17 39% 3?% 39%+ * 
39% 30 CsnflGnnxa X8 5 17331% ™*+ J 

27% 17 CnnoHA 2 8515 92 22% 22% 2Mb- % 
18 l4%CimNGU0 IX J* 15* If * 

58% 30 Conoco 1.90 3A 71533 57 55 56%+ % 

24% 12% Conroe M X554 32 72 CTb- % 

24% 20 Con Ed 258 IX 4 194 2ff% »* »* 

r s sss i s f s« s% sir 14 

27* 20% ConFtte 1 J6 BA 5 *48 21* «*»% « + J 

64 52 Cz»FpfX50 BJ k 2 52 d51% 52 +1% 

28* 22%CnsFrt 130 5J 4 191 g 22% S' 

49 36 CnsNG X24 65 7 77 47* ♦»- % 

23% 16%CoraPwX36 1X5 324 17% Jf* » „ 

44% 33%CnPwpfX50 IX Z120 ® 

77% 54V»CnPwpf7A5 U. *50 55 «4 54 -2% 

80% 58 Copwprwt ix n» 56 dS6 56 -2 

24% W%CnPwprX50 IX 3 1W» \* * .. 

21% ISHCaPwprtJS TX 10 ISVzdlS* 15%—% 

24 U% CnPw pttA3 IX 6 17* Mg 

73 53%CnPwpfS50 IX 5 «*d53 S3-- % 

17% 7% Cent Air A0 44 98 9* 9 * 

8% 5 ContCoo >.46 8 _ 7% 7%-* 


24% W%CnPwprX50 IX 3 1«» J”* V21_ifc 
21% 15% CaPw prX23 TX 10 t5%dl5% 15%—% 
24 U% CnPw pOA3 IX 6 17* Mg 

? m ^asr 2 s - 

& t as.,* f £=» 

49 37%CntGppfX50 IX 4 37* d37* WJ-Ji 
am 23* contm tao « f £S JSl ?£2 + * 

17% 13*ConiTetlJ6 « 6 504 TOk JMk 
62% 28% CH Data A0 1.1 82794 57% 55% »%— *% 
32% 26 Coowd 1J0 U 17 ^ it 

10% 4% CoakUn .158 X012 556 7% Mk 7%+ % 

74% 46*CooplnX16 X110xl« 70* «* 7mA+ % 
42% 31% Cbopl pfX90 7J *11 ^ gS+ J 

XS* 18%CoopLobA0 2J11 70 23 2Mk 22%-% 


22 % 22 %-% 


17 W% COOPT R 80 75 4 27 10% 10* «*- % 

IT 13 CnaT sflJ5 85 4 14* 14 14*+ * 

25* 18* Cooelnd .92 X912 6 23% »% % 

21 16% Coepwtl 1A8 XI 5 M «% 18* «*- % 

6% 4% Cuntora A4 75 30 67 6* * 6*+ * 

27% 12%Cor*lns J2 XI 8 31 WJ WJt J? 

*5 4946CnrnG X12 4 j 0 8 196 53% 53% 53%+ w 

30Vk 23% CorrBlfc 1J6 64 9 107 24* 24% 24%— % 

a* SSSSw ; «n >*»» , 

11% 6% Craig 461 20 5 M* «6 % 

44% 28 Crone lAOb 17 8 89 43% 42% 43%+l 

n jit r»dtF 40 17 6 26 8% 8* 8% — % 

35% 25%CrockNX2D 75 3 195 28% 28 M*+ % 

53 39 CrckNpf 3 7.1 4 42% «% g%— % 

27* 21% CrckN pO.18 W. * **?! S*” % 

a* 14 CrmpK 1 JO 64 6 33 18 18% 

21 17* Croc Hi s 97 X6 9 46 2Mk M% »%- * 

35* 26% OrwnCk 6 20 V*a Wk »%— % 

54% 32% CrwZel X10 45 9 275 47* 46% 4m— % 

60% 35%CrumF 242 XI 5 KB M* 49% 49%— 1 

rm. MhCntbra 70 9% »% T." 


14% 9 Chelsea A8b 74 3 49 9 d 8% 8%— ■% j 32% CrwZel 2-10 44 9 275 47* 46% 

44% 34 ChmNYXAB 9A 4 73 37* 36% 37 + * J ^ 35%CrumF242 51 5 IB 30* 49% 

22% 17% OlNY pn47 9A 106 20 19% 19%-* ; 13Wl 6% Calbra 70 9* 8% 

25* 18% ChesVo sJ4 17 7 3 " ( 39* 277k CumEn 140 54 5 83 K% 31* 

25% 20%ChesPnlJ8 SJ 9 198 W* 21* WJ+ * | n 9 CunnDrgAO 38 8 4 10* 10* 

34% 25 ChessleX32 74 5 160 29* 29* 29% j|% 8% Currinc 1.10 IX 22 8*0 8* 

W* 8%alwKI ts 24S 16% M* 16%+ * | *{» ,Kc SKv 40 *0 4 153 M* 25% 

nu, m miMlw Df 13 30 29% 30 + 1 -ray, ttmCutW A 2 6J 3 32* 32 

29% B*OilPnoT 2 »4 S 75 M% d»* 22*— * 29% 17% Cycloos 40 X6 3 47 24% 24% 

4* 3% QiicFull .10e 2A 7 31 4* 4 4%+ w — O- -P P — 

25 IT ChrlsCn 42t 24 9 147 20* 19% 19%—^% 6% DPF 3 69 6* 6% 

51% 24 ChCftpflAO XI 1 44% 44% 44%— 1% 4* Daman JO 3AS9 125 6* PI 

13% 5%Ovistn AOe X6 8 70 11* M M *+ * x wVb DanRiv 1.12 64 5 B 17% M* 

2&% 17 Chroma 1.10 44 4 164 22% 21* 22*— % 22*DanaO>146 4-7 5 493 23% M 

iSS 2*aX~PfS XI 2 82% 82% B%-7% ** ,6%Donhd 30 XI 12 *7 27* 27* 

11% 5% Chrysler 1465 9 8% 8%r JJ 49% 37* Darllnd 2 <4 6 334 41 40% 

6 2 Chrvswt 189 4* 4% 4%—* ^ 3j oartpt 2 X9 5 41 41 

21% B*OirVS pf 100 10 9% 10 li&i 46 DaiaGen 13 115 64* 63* 

28* 20* ChurCh 40 X7 8 242 23* 2 2 % 26% DataTer JO 14 10 129 30* 30W 

30% 27* ClnBell 242 9J 5 10 27*d27% 27V* ™ti 67% Datapnt 17 169 120* 119 

20% 15* ClnGE 146 IX 4 154 1» M* «*— * [ 18 y, i2%Oeyco 46b 63 3 44 T3 »91 

42 33 ClnGpf 4 IX YI10 32%d32% M% . u%Day1Hdl40 X0 6 334 44* 44 

1U* 77 ClnGPl 9J0 IX V210 73* 2^1*2 ! 17* 13 DOVIPL1J4 W- J 

102% 73* OnG Pf 9JB IX I** ™ H ; 41% 32* Deere 140 5J 7*14UXHk 3M- 

IDS 73% ClnGPl 94X IX NJ 71 dM ^ 14 ll*DrtmP 1A8 IX 6 141 11* dll 

37* 18 CtnMIlS 40 2A 9 38 M .32% 33 + * 47/% 35 DeltaA I JO 3A 7 79 35% 3W 

26* 20* CIHcrP 1J0 f ^ .2?* ‘‘S,. 1 m%+3% 17 8% Deltona M 45 U% J+V 

119% O* ClttesSv 4 X9 ■ 230 102 ?B* 101%+2% -a- DenMf sl-16 64 6 55 17% 17 


^SS^nlJO 54 S U H% 31* g*+l" 
T3 9 CunnDrgAO 38 8 4 W* 10% 1°^— * 

11% 8* Currinc 1-10 IX 22 tbdttj Wt- % 

31 1MCWIW 40 34 6 133 26* »* M*+ * 

38% 22*CurtWA 2 6J 3 32% 32 % 

29* 17% Cycloos 48 X6 3 47 24% 24% 24% 

— p...p — D — 

12% 6% DPF 3 69 6* 6% Wb 

7% 4* Damon JO 3AS9 1M 6* m ^ 

21 14* DanRiv 1.12 64 5 S5 17% M* M* 

30* 22* DanaCpl46 67 5 493 23% M M*— * 

ss 2 ssx . 2 "n .j s» fi s 

48* 26% DataTer JO 1410 129 30* 30* .»*+ <• 


123* 67% Datapnt 


17 169 120* 119 119 —1* 

3 44 13 12* 13 — * 


18* 12* Day co Jth X3 3 44 T3 »* « — « 

49* 36% DaytHdlJO xo 6 3M 44% 44 44%+ * 

17* 13 DOVIPL1J4 tX 6 * mdmj 2 

41% 32* Deere 140 54 7*141433% 32% 33%+ * 
14 11* DelmP 1A8 IX 6 141 b£ 

17% 35 DeltaA TJO 3A 7 » »* »* 38* 

17 8% Deltona 14 45 U* 14% 14%+ % 


112% 53% ClttesSv 4 Ml 
22 14%CttvlnvlJ0 7.1 3 


16% 16*—% 


17 8% Deltona 14 

21% M* DenMf sl-16 64 6 


55 17% 17 


AX le^wiTiii* — - n lit l UW MC1HU4 

2% 1 Cltylnv wt 1 70 2% 2 2 S 20 14%D*ntW»lyJ 

34 23 City In pf 2 SjfT 2 14* 10 DeSofo 

45 33 ClorkE 2J0 6A 5 359 34* CTJ 34*+ % 15% 12 DetEd 1A 

52* 16 ClarkOIlJBOa 14 4 17B 44% 43% 4 4*— * | w jo*DetEPf9J 

37% 77* CtvCH 1AOO XI 9 7 ^ ^ I 76% 55*DetEpf71 

19% 14% ClevEI 2 IX 6 M4 14* dim Igk- * , 75Vl S3%OelEPf7A 

11* 6*Clevepk A0 X416 66 7* 3S!*+ ^ ! 25% 21 DE PtF 17 

13% 9%Clarox 76 XI 6 « £? fl St * ! 25* 20*-DEofBX3 

12% 8% CTuettPeAB MS 34 M6~ ^ ! 21% 16 DetEpr23 

ll%r 8% CluettPpf 1 11. 8 MfcdWk M6 . 25% 19% Dexter 

9 4%CoaCfwn M 6% "■+ Jf 151k 8* DiGlar J 

33% 20*CoostCp A0 1A 6 566 29% M% M%+ « , v 20%DK5Jorpf2 

34 !B%CsHCppna3 58 6 3m 3T 31% +1 26% 16%OlolCp 1J 

7% 5* CocaBtt A4 8212 1« »k S* 5% 47% 32% Dlolnt2JC 

43 31% CaeaQ 1.96 57 ID 629 B% 33 33*+ * u 

8. S. i j ”» B 2 s SS8SKSW 

m llnSEmn* Ji 413'3 ^<"£2 'ni + !S K M^MlSwirp 

B ,KSiSi 3 B in £ £ - rgg-l 

S SrSSiB gj .1 8SB : S! BBSS 


21% 12% Dennys j« 74 5 70 13 12% ’SJlI 5 

20 14% DenlsPly 48 X911 n 17* \*% SJ+S 

14* ID DaSafa 1 73 8 20 13* 13% ]3%— * 

im 12 DetEd 1A0 11 6 271 g% M JWi+ * 

90 70* OetE PI9J2 IX *40 W* TO% W*- * 

76% 55* DetE pf7A8 IX 00 SS OH K — 1 
75% 53%OelEPf7AS IX *160 » 54 « “ ’ 

25% 21 DE nfF 2JS IX X M* 21* M* 

yo/m 20* DEpfB2J5 IX 6 20* 20* 30* 

21% 16 DetE pr2J8 IX « >6* 16*- * 


27 18% ColPen 1AO 7J4 m ivv* »ey ™ 

54 34 Coltlnd 2-90 64 6 50 48% 48* 48%+ * 

47 26 Col Gas X56 5710 542 43% 43 ^%+ % 

37* 18* ColuPcf A2e U 9 Ml M% W* 

26* 20* Co150h X32 IX 7 108 20% dM MV%— * 
MS 91 CSOSOJ2 11. *130 98* 98* »* 

28 21* C50 Pf 2A2 94 12 27 26% 26%— % 

64* 34*CmbEn2A0 X9 10 486 62% 61* 61*— 1% 


Currency Rates 

By reading across lbs table of the February 26, 1980 dosing interbank Foreign or- 
ange rates, one can find the value of the major currenoes in the national wnenaes at 


Selected Over-the-Counter 


Oo*ng Pri«s. Febnnfy 26, 1980 

MMCM Notkmol Seal- 


B, reading aao= Ih. rable of ^February 36. 1980 “»"SrS gS5 

change rates, one can find the value of the major currenoes in the nrtonal airrenaes inwronar s> industrial oittrFwf 

each of the following financial centers (These rates do not take into account bank service *«**. Cvcttran 

XL___i. AELInd 8% 8* DanlvM 

AFAPral 7% 8% DtoDes 


59% 60% I InBkWsh 
34% 35* IwaSoUt 


.now PauleyP 
U*W PearMt 
PenoEm 
Petrel it 
11*12* Patti bon 


22% 22* PtercaSS 
4% 5% pinkrtn 


2* 3 JamWPh 4% 5% pinkrtn 
12% 13% jamsbv • 18% 19% planHIB 


s 

C 

DM- 

1.9415 

4422 

uxm- 

29395 

6S.17S 

1X2375 

1.761 

4312 

— 

2378 

— 

431375 

81530 

1457.5 

46335 

__ 

12766 

0567 

4.134 

94165 

23444 • 

147 

15*61 

9X7733* 

14195* 

D422336 

249998 


Amsterdam 

Brussels <o> 
Frankfort 
London (bl 
Milan 
Now York 
Pari* 

Zertch 

ECU 


E^w. curnaer 

04339 Befoksn Bn. franc 29A1S 
0X70 Canadians 1.1488 

04182 DonHO krona 5-4885 

HJV ESCUdO NA 

(U67 Fin. mark 3J345 

0200 HOflO Kene S X986 


FJ=. 

ILL. 

4X93 ' 

023 

X93 

1307* 

4342* 

2.161* 

NA 

145X00 

197 J3 

— 

0242 

o-ia' 

■ 

5469* 

4X4114* 

02048 


Qtdr. B.F. 5J=. 

4787 • 116-21 “ 

1X739 17-13 

90.76* X158* 18557- 

4A205 65.135 37995 

<2024 2X517 «X*7 

0514 0434 03*® 

21X98 * UA4B* 247A6’ 

B486B3* S8J915* 


HA. 2J6995 779479 


DoUar values 


Currency 

Per 

UJJ 

8 

• EQOtv. 

Curreocv 

per 

UJJ 

Irish C 

NA 

QL0792 

SchlWng 

1X816 

■Israeli £ 

39J2S 

04*23 

Slnsoporsl 

XU275 

Kuwaiti dinar 02738 

0238 

Swetesh krspo 

4.1980 

Non*, torsos 

4889 

0267 

UJLE.dtrtnn 

37412 

Peseta 

*4015 

OJU 

Yen 

24745 

Saudi Rival 

X365 





c Sterling: 188475 Irish l . , 

10) Commercial Irene, (bl Amounts needed ^v^ reurKLl'l 10M«> UjMts at iaoo. 

Ciaslna ralesor official fixings ter Euroinwi ranters; 2 pm. EST rates ter New York. 


mTEBMATlOlfA L 

business opportunities 


WITH COMPUTER BACKGROUND 
OR KNOWLEDGE WANTED 

fa Ktabialwd muHi-roWon dollar compulor coooopl ocl ivoly 
2L+Sooghoot tb. United Stotet Uolmfcd growth. nu« Jolo co^ « o~. 

tor prarnanrait resident wraw. Sb. figwra a..^ 

references required Financial* available. 

K®phrs 

diversified iegal processbks 

25 XL Seco n d Avwnue 

Suita 1012 

Miami. Florida 33131, (IAA- 

(305) 371-8472. 


ACQUISITION WANTED 

ssss ksssss— rS~ 

seekS P ^2n enrrajuter, electronic or telecommunications 
J2JL? a successful cornpany-J^^to$10 
rr ® kete ' r tL*ae^ n q today's and tomorrow's technology. AB 
in the strictest confidence. Yoe .rill be dealing 

^r^«onclH«old Tribune, 

92521 Neuilly Cedes, France. 

;;^ = W8 0® loofchB far « lMy«r of ■=== 

PENINSULA 

of on Important .Spanish capHd group we offer 


AELInd 8% 8* DanlvM 

AFAPral 7% 8% DtaOes 

AVMCP 3% 4% DaytMal 

Accuray 6* 7% DefdbAa 

AddlsnW 9* 10 DeLuxC 
AdvRoss 5* 5% DetConT 

AtoxAlex 28% 29* DetwryEI 

Allcolnc 34 36 DtaCm 
AllynB 12 13 DlxnCni 

AFlnCp 30% 31% Docutel 
AFum 5% 5% DolIrGn 
AGreet 11% 11% DavIDB 
AlnKSP 58 59 DunkinD 

AMI eras 26% 27 Durlran 
AWeidng 33 34 Efl&iyn^ 
Amterr 3% 3% |^at> 
Anodlte ll 11% ■ 
AntieusB 25% 25* | **"££ 
AntuCo 9* l»k IKJiS, 
Arden Gp 4 4% 

AjdCota 23 23% EnrDev 

Atta5!t 13% 14* EntaWI 
BairdCn 10 10% | EatOJL 

BansHE 

BkomRt 

BasJcRsa IS 15% 

ic- itu, it FtEm**5 

12% 12% FtWjFln 

in to* BESL 

35* 36 Float piw 
16% 17% gPW atu 
17% 19 Fores to, 


30% 31% | JHtvFd 
2T 21% JosiynM 


* 1* I Plasttnc 
17* 18 Pass Is 


19 21 KaksSl Pt 

36* 37 Kalvon 

35% 36* Koman 
10% 11% KmpAm 
2* 3 KateGre 

24 25 Kavsam 

38% 39% KellvSv 


KalsSi Pt 16* 17 Praam 

Kalvon W » pmync 
K oman 34 2« PurtBm 

KmpAm 10* 10% PutDCap 

KateGre 3-14 7-16 QwakrCh 

Kavsam 3% 4% RagenPr 
KellvSv 43% 45 Ravchm 

KBuffcri 23 34 Ravmnd 


* « SS!£& 

«-^ISE h "Wk ssr* 

16% 17 E*? ks . v ’ Jf 6 “5 Mallkrt 

16 16% MgulLP 

11% 11% McCarm 
FtWnFUl 4% 4* MoQuay 
Flick or 1» 13* MldsxW 
FloatPnt 15% 16% MdldCap 
14% 17% Fiawatu % 1 Midi Res 
17% 19 Fores tO_ 3J% 34* MMIBks 
2% 2% Formtall 2% 3* miiiipt 

26% FrcmkCo 8* OT* MsaVIG 

ix ih Frank El 15 IP* Motex 
& M GnRlEst 10 g% Montcm 
4BU, 49 Gn Reins B0% 82% MaorePd 
9 9% GavEFn 8% *% MoraRra 

22* a* StreenM !1* g* AtatChib 
10% «%■ GreyAdv 4«%50%. Mueller 

39 30%' CrIMntst 17% 19 NorgCn 

2* 3* Gvradvn 6 6% NwtdRE 

17% 17* Hardwke 7* 8* NJNGos 

3* 3% HrpRow 9% TO NtelsnA 

9* 10% HornGp 32% 33% NtelsnB 
im JS HortfNI 14% 14% NoCarGS 


ROWatu 
Fores tO 


Bonanza 
Brooks 
BrwTom 
Buckbee 
Buckeye 
BurnuaS 
CalwtSv 
CanradH 
COpSwC 
CaolnAIr 
CareCe 
CnVtPS 
CtimLaa 
ChesUti 
Office 
CttzUtA 
CltzUtB 
ClarkJL 
CIowCp 
C omUH 

SfilShr 

CmwTol 


2% 2% Formhill 
2« us FraskCo 

43 ax ■ GuftlESt 

48* 49 9 oR 5lT 3 
9 9% CovEFn 

22* 23* GreenM 

10% »%■ srsytS* 

39 »%' WMnfst 

2* 3H, cvrodvn 
17% 17* Hardwk* 
3* 3% HrpRow 
9* 10% HareGn 
13* 13% HortfNI 

eke 

fSSftl 

29% 30% Hyattlnt 
2B 29% lAAStat 
6% 7 

33 33% InteiCp 

15 16% ! "^ rc 5 ir 

17 19 I IntmtGs 


10% 11 Kimball 16% 17% Road Ex 

25% 26* Klnglnt 5% 6% RobbMv 

11*11% KnapeV 16% 17% Rose ton 

17% 18% Kratos 19% 20% Rouse 

4% 7* Loncein 22% 23* Rus5tov 

22% 23 Land Res 3* 4* Sodller 

8% 9 LcnoCo 22 23 Scan Of 

6* 7 LtdSlor 7* 8% ScrippH 

7* 8% Lin Best 43 44 SvcmstS 

7% 9 LoaetTn 13% 14% Shawmt 
17 T> MSI Dal 9* 9* Sol IdS tS 

3% 4* MoctedE 12* 13% SColWtr 

59% 61 MaoellPet 14 14% SwEISw 

5-1635-16 MajrRt 2% 3%. 

3S% 36% Mallkrt 30* 31* 

16 16% MaulLP 27 28% SldRegs 

11% n* McCarm 2*% 25* StonHP 

4% 4% mcQuqv 9% 10% StertSt 

12% 13* MldsxW 17% 18% StrawCI 

15% 16% MdkJCap 8 8% Super El 

% 1 Midi Res 2 2* TIME DC 

33% 34* MMIBks 28* 29* Tampox 
2% 3* miiiipt 34* 35 Tandem 
8% 8* MISSVIG 16% 17% TecumP 
15 15% Motex 41* 42 Tennant 

TO 11% MontCol 6* 6* Tipranr 

80% 82% MaorePd 24% 25%. TrlcoPd 
8% *% More Res 1 1% TreyCWg 

11* 11% MotChib 3% 4 Tyson Fd 

48% 50%. Mueller 33* 34* UnMcGil 
17% 19 NaraCP 25 27 USSure 

6 4% NwtdRE 14% USTrdc 

7* 8* NJNGOS 14% 15* UVoBsh 

9% 10 NtelsnA 28* 29* Up Pen P 

32% 33% NtelsnB 28% 29* WanOus 

14% 14* NoCarGs 15*15% Velcro g 

26% 27% noEOi un 89 90% videaCn 

3 3% NwtNGs 15% 15* VaNBsn 


12* 12* NwstPS 
3* 3%. Maxell 
27% 31% OailvvM 
31 31% otiPorra 

8* 9 ottorTP 
70% 71% PCAInt 
7% 8% pabstB 
14% 14* PcGoR 


14 14% WshEnr 

19 19% Weldtrn 

23 23% ffellsGO 

TO 11 WtnMIa 
18 18% WmorC 

9* V* Mood Lot 
12* 12% mrlgrilW 
18% 19* OonUta 


27* 28 
10% 11* 
13* Vl% 
45% 46% 
33% 24% 

8% 9* 

39 40% 

»* 20 % 

1 2 
5 5% 

1 % 1 % 
II* 11* 
16% 17% 

. 12* 13* 
20% 21% 
18% H 
57% 59% 
30% 31% 
23% 24% 

62 64 

3 4 

18 18% 
15% 16* 

4* 4% 

2% 2% 

64 6V 
25 26 

39% 40% 

11 11 % 

11 12 

14 14% 

39% 40% 
23% 34% 

27 38 

23 24 

6 6% 
26% 28 
9% 9* 
5* 5% 
31% 32% 

49 49% 

68% 70% 

27 38% 

21* 21% 

39 43 

9* 10* 
10% 11% 
14* 15* 

30 30% 

16 16%. 
25* 25* 
13* M 
13* U 
9 9* 

5* 6% . 
13* 14* 
16% 16* 
1% 2* 
7% 8% 
3% 4* 
24* 25 
23* 24 
4* 4% 
24% 25%, 


11% 5% EtecAssc 
28 18* EDS 

5* 2%EIMeMs 
9% 6% EMM pf 


'^r* W ; ' 

If you think most corporate 
growth stories are about as ex* 

citing as watching paint dry, 

we invite you to take a close \ 

look at MAPCO’s 1979 Annual yf* J ■ .. ( 
Report. Naturally it givep the . ' . ^ I 

numbers behind our string of . 

19 years of growth in sales and earmngs. But it also 
tells how the growth was accomplished, and a little 
about the people who made it happen. 

It's a lot mbre interesting than watching paint 
dry. Write for it. 

%*MAPCO_ 


Oral. r. IIOOX BabtexMt An* 

^igWSXWsE-MWSE^ 


Ortw 

... ciow Prev 

Jans; diTSs yw. p/e iSS: «.» >*» <***<*» 


a j.., | '\Cl 

3 i s p st=£ 

29 19% FISCfiMlJO 59 6 20 2fflb » 

15% 7*FlshFda^0 X8 S2 8% 8* 

24% 14% FlsnrSd J2 X5 7 51 20% W»+ » 

11* 7 FtefrtEnt-52 69 9 330 7* J* ™_ ^ 

20* 15% Fleming I U7 g W. 8 TO % 
19* 12* FtexlV -80 4J 4 58 1** J** - « 

15 11 FtexlPfTAl 15. 16 11% g JL. 

68 46% FlaECst-lOe J 4 16 «% .. 

m 20%FtoPV. 240 «■ f W 

32% 24% Fla Paw 3 12. 6 AM "!? ^7? . 

49% 27* FlaSU 1J0 U S » 4Mk 44* «%+ * 

64* 34% Fluor s 1-M ZD 15 361 59% » »*+ % 

26* 16* FOOteC 1 JO 7.1 * _7 3*% 23 * 

45* 29* FordM 4 VL 3 W4 3«h 31% 3M6+ % 

30* 17* ForMK 2 « 1 W » 2 gp ft 

13% 10* FtDear 1 J< IX £ ft 

47% 39 FrtHowl^O X7 9 102 40* W* 40 + % 
30* 18* FosWtls34u 1310 3g 28 77* * 

12* S* Fotomat M *{? 

48% 29* FourPha 11 141 J4% 339* 34% 

iS ASSne uSmm?Si-i* 

BrRse&^vaA &* &*• 

1*™ 1SKSK,"i. ». S3^£ 3±S 


WDHW I xi 9 25 24% 24* 24*-* 

if* 8* DiGlar M SJ 6 105 10% TO* 10*— * 

27 20*DK5lorpf2JS TX 4 ^ H,," ft 

26% 16*DlalCp 1J9 7-0 5 34 17% M% MW- % 

47* 32%DIOlnt2J0b X5 9 247 41* 39* 4 # + ft 

36% 19* DiamS 190 49 10 697 W% O 

40% 18% DlfboW JO M 13 M 4Wk M% 40 +1% 

82% 48* DlgWalEa 14 ^ Mft 2 *ft 2I|fc + ^ 

15* 8%OllttngmJO 44 6 53 13W 13% TOVk 
27% 22 DiUngmpO XI 2 “ft 24,6 lift -1 

23% 15% Dillon si J8 M l J* 1L. !Sft 

48* 33 Disney .72 U12 MB 4flk 44* 44% 

K SSKJSS "!!! Er* 

19% 10 DrPepor JM Mil 21 gft ,2 ft Hft~ ft 

77 I2Vj Docvmal 17 44 WH i3wi tjvi - w 

7fftt 36MDofmos^ 7 ^ 

24 18% Donald a60 79 0 xg 2«k 2W 20* 

6% 3% DonCJ .14 X513 O flk 5% 5% 

31 2S% Dorm I y 1.14 S 

20 12* Dorsev .75 US O ft* i|* TO*-* 

ss as* f- & 

as § s% as 

63% 37* Dressr 1.10 1910*« 5S? -f ft 

17% 14% DrexB 1J2 IX 35 MUdlW 13* - * 

mi 13% MO 7S 7 15 H* 21* Tl%- * 

45* 37 duPonfS 2o U 61911 38% 37* 38 — * 

wt S*SS?rfX50 IX 1 4£* 44% 44*- * 

20* 15 DukeP 192 IX 5 332 Wk 15 15 

94% 70 DukepfBJO IX *460 70 d69 69 J 

90* 63% Dukepf 8J0 IX rtj 62* d«* C*— 1* 

- 85% 62 Duke Pf7JBJ IX 62 62 

27* 21% Duke pfX6V 12. » 31* S* - % 

46% 30* DunBr 1J6 4J13 M fflj « «- ft 

lAU wv, qiiqU 1JK) 14. B 252 l2Hk 12% 12%*— w 

aS% 17% Dua plA2^0 IX «3M TOfc M* 17%= ft 

23% 18 DuaPfGXlO IX ^ ftftjjft % 

23% 16% Dug pr 2J1 IX *700 TO%dft* 16% 

27* 21% Duel PT 275 IX *100 22% 22% 22% 

TO* 7V4 DulchB .18 1541 54 l»k 12% 12%- * 

8* 4*DvnAm .10 1J 12 178u 8% 8 »*+ * 


32* 23% EGG > 17 182 27% 26% W*+ * 

J£ ktz'H. 

25* 19* EagteP J8 4J 6 17 19*019% 19*- ft 
21% 15 Eased 1 JO lit 7 30 16 15* 15* — % 

9% 5* EoslAIr 4 201 8% 8* 8%- % 

24% 18* EsAIr pfX69 IX 24 18%dl8% 18%—% 
»% 15% EOStGF 92 X010 3« 23ft 23 »*- ft 

15% 11 EasfUtl 1 j60 IX 6 137 11* 11 11 — * 

66* 44 EsKodZ40a S3 8x130846* 46% 46%+ * 
29* 23* Eaton s 1-72 7 J 4 51 24 23% 73*9- % 

21% 14% E chi In M 2612 M3 17% Wfc 17 — % 

30* 23* EckiTUk 1 4.1 9 488 24* OTb 24ft— * 

35 • 23% EdtsBr 132 56 6 4 23% »% 

26* 13% Edwrd -60a 23 1 104 26* 25* 26 — * 

S% 16* El Paso 1^8 59 91831 27* 26* 27 + * 

mbEPGMUS IX 5 17%dl7ft 17%- ft 
14* 8% ElcorCp J4 2-0 8 6 12 Tl% 12 + ft 

11% S% Etectaac 15 105 10* 9% 10 + * 

S iSSiw 1 1 39TO 68 25* ^k 

5* Z% ElMeMg 39 01 5* 5 5*+ % 

9% 6% EMM Pf 2 8 8 8 


(joff Course, ‘Tennis Courts, 
Jkalih Spa, Marina, 

\ Elegant Club. Apartments 
from $ 140,000 - — ~ 

to $600,000. 


Aljo areos of 75 .hecta« "»V bou S ht - Drtaaad ^ 

66. ^ ^ 36*3 83. 


TurnbenyJsk 

JhcHtand 

ApafudCluh 


P.a Box 630578. Miami, 
Florida 33163 U.aA. 
(305) 935*0300. 


9? 


Ch'w 

,, m—yr. stock ■ • six. Close Pm 

Hlgbtjow WvS* Vld. P/E TOO*. Hlgfa Law Qua*. Clow 

S3* 15* HailvS +J* "ft- 

10% 7* HipeQ pfl.10 IX 51 7% 7* 7% 

65 31 Hon« 140 X71V 599 59* 58% 59 + % 

WMh 22 tenda S UU 33 24 33* 34 + * 

101 &3U Honwfl 2M ZJK 8234T W8 93% 93%— 1* 

23% 14% MoavU 1J4 BJ 5 « ’5 ’L 

till nk Horizon V M Btt 1 W 

47* M 1414 TO 44* 42* 43U-1 

IS* r»Sl M 39 5 » ft* m u»+ ft 

36* 27*HOU8MTj» *9 7 4 to 32 * “ * 

6«> 3% HausFb JO 4 ATI 28 4* 4% 4% 

» IS* HaustiF 195 »J 3 S» Ig* ft. ,, 

33% 25% HouF Pf2-50 HL X 25% d25 25 — U 

to* S HwrinUI 14 S 143 26% 26* 26% 

49% 2* hSSgUO X6U 639 42* 41* 41*- » 
H% 10 HOwSjn M 1JTO 545 24* 23* 34*+ % 

19% \S%HuBbrdlJ4 It • If TOft 15* ft* + % 

33 16% MgdMpgJOe _ M 2W* S* ‘ 2* , % 

tnw 16% Huffv t X U 7 73 M* it Hi — * 

66* Wbl^taTIxM. UM *64066% ftft** 

38 30* HumraisJV X315 3S2 34* 33* Jl*— * 

n* % HumapRA U 23 19* 19* 19*-% 

mt 11 Km£h=* m I S 12 n% ll*- * 

29 23 HuttEPkJO U 6 112 28* 26% 26*- U 

li% J2_S « « 12* M 12% 

30* 32% ICInd 1J4 r 73 3 2» TO% WJ * 

47 37 ICIntfUO 72 ft 3Wk OTJ *_ 

6% MilCN _ » 

31* 29* INACb 6 • 5 M» 5 “.ft 

26% 23 INApf 190 >4 2 » «3 “ “ m 

17* 13* INAln 168 IX SB WkdU* TO* 

IM 10* lUInf 95 -X7 65 1433 14* TO* M*+ * 
21% 13% IUIntPflJ6 6 S 11 21* M 2Mb 20*- % 

26* 20 IdahcP 240 U 8 M 30*019% »%- % 

27% 19* IdealB 1J0 7J 3 ft 22% 22 32 - ft 

j m idaalT HI X7 27 5% 5* 5*— Vl 

23* 16% 111 Pont X2> WL 6 TOO ft 

25% TO* UPowPfXJS 12. iX 3W6 W* 2»0- * 
99* 22* 1TW 1 XI 7 82 24% 24* 3*%+ % 
»* 17*lmplCMJ0 tfl 1» M* g% 32+ * 
32 TO 1NCO M 3LJ0TO 39* Wh 3W6+1 

| 10 6 IncCaP . . “ 9 >*• *% . ■ 

10* 8% IrtcCC 1J2e 11. 60 _•* 9 * — ft 


76* 54 IndIM pf7J6 IX >840054% 54% «%-, % 

109% 95 IndiMpf TO IX *30 W W ** „. 

22% 14* ImflMpfXIS IS 17 14* M* 

23 16 lndlMpf2J5 IX 4 15%d15% 15%— V» 

23 to inw<»i>K«* -*■- , m 21% 28% 


65* 49% GMOl 5j45e 11. 5 15» 91* 

46% 35% GMotpQ.75 JO. 1 » 

62* 45 GMofpf 5 11. 6 45V 

18* 11% Gn Port JO X7 4 162 T7 

IB 5* GPU 41166 6V 

14 7* GnRofr 5 2 9 


56% 65% InITTpfO 5 11. 
38* 30* IntTTpfXW 6J 


tolls Is noi Mended as a M stetomant For complete dmaK rater to «w prospeduB 
orretated documns wwlabte to purchasers 


26% 17% Elgin 1 JO XS 6 178 19 18% 18*— * 

79k Elixir 11 4^ 4V§ in 

MWEmrsEllJO X710 HI 34 to* ft ■ 

19* 6* EmrRd 14 67 14 13% 14 + % 

23* 14 EmryA 1 7.110 38 14* 14% 14% 

41% 27* Ernhart240 82 7 M 29% Wft »%+ % 

14% 10% EmpOs 144 IX 6 29 TO 10% 10ft— ft 

36* 16* EmpGapJO 1J 7 11 31% 31% 31%— * 

38% 25*Er»MCs „ 61384 to* 32% 33* + * 

31 13% EnnlflBs56 16 6 13 Wfc 15W \SYx 

34* 18 Ensrcti 196 SD 11 308 31% 31% 31*— * 

19% 12%enrexB JO +8 8 1 73 W* «% j?S= ft 

7334. ij E wv rtfc 1 &7 152 llliidll'i ilw— - * 

24% 18* Eaulfx 120 IX 6 5 1W6 % 

11% 8% Eauimk J4 10. 4 li 9ft 9W * 9 ' fc— ft 

30* 17%EaufGBlJ4 19 7 SS 28% 28 28 — % 

20* 13% EqILf 2 IX 8 60 MSJ TO% T4*+ * 

35% 23% Esmrk 194 SJ 7 297 32% 32 5_.~ 99 

23* 12* Esquire 90 S4 4 38 ITIVrfMft 17*— % 

14% 10* EsstxChJO 6J 5 43 12 Iftk ft* 1 ” ft 

40 14* Estiiln JO XI 10 42 M 37% »*— % 

30% 22* Ethyl 1.50 5J 5 91 27% 27 » 

78 58% Ethyl BfX40 X5 3 69% 69% 69%—% 

25* 17*EvanP1J0a 7 A 5 240 21% 2JW £*+ * 

14 10* Evan pflJO IX TO TO IT JT ■ „ 

19% 15* Evan pfXIO 11 2 15* 15* 15*+ * 

46* 25* ExCera 1.90 4J 8 133 42% 41%- 1ft 

18% 13* Ekclsr lJle TO 9 13* 1» 8% 

67* 49% Exxon X80 72 73653 66% 64* 66*+I 

31% 23 FMC 1J0" SjTbT WJ * 

m FMC of 99k 6 9 9 32% 32* 32% 

15% 7* Fobrge H U« « 12 ft “ ' * * 
B 4% FoOriCfr J8 SJ 4 100 5% ^ g 

7* 4* FaeefEnt .ISe 7h 82 Z7 P4 W 5& 

57% 25 Fnlrchd SlJO 24 8 IMSnj 4WJ »*+ * 

15 B* FalrmfF J6 SJ10 56 13* 13% 13* 

15% 10*FamDlr M 33 6 100 12% 12* ’ft- ft 

16 11% FrWstFn 3 IB 12* TO* 12*—% 

4% 3% FarahMf 0 4 4 ■ 

jsi- n Fodders 141 4 ™ 

4AVk 3 5% FcdCo 2.40 M 7 4 37% 37Wi 3714^ 

«% to FedEwr^ 15 308 53* S3% 53%+ * 

20% 14* FdfltegalJB U5 53 16* 1» 1^+ % 

19* 13*FedNMlJ8 9 J 5 462 W g* g*+ % 
SS 20* FedPB 1 XI 10 Ml £% ft 

21 12% FdSIgnli 1 XI 18 S M WJ 1^£Z 12 

32* to FedDSt 1 JO 7 J 5 490 73 dtoRb g%— * 

» 19 Ferre 120 «J 5 121 20% 19* 20 - ft 

13% 7* FldFIn 40 77 3 M J*d 7% 7ft- % 

34% TO FWUnl 2J0 IX 5 11 *S 2L 2J) I+ ^ 

37% 25 F West 1.40a 52 4 5 TO* 26* TO* 

18% 8* Fllmwv JOb X0 8 151 10% Wj * 

to 6% Filmwv Df 6 ™ .(ft .’ftj £ 

19 11 FlnCpA JO 34 4 11 13* 13* 13*+ % 

19% n*FinSBar I X5 4 « 11*^^ Uft 
45% 25% FlnlFed 1 JO XI 6 201 34* 33% 33* 

13* 8% Firestn JO 7J 16 459 8% 8* „§?? + ft 

iwS 12% F Ovrt JO U 4 102 12% 12% 12%-% 

Vm liMmclJO W 51673 IS 14ft Uft- ft 

42% 31% FtBnTx 1J6 X0 7 96 38* 38% 38*— % 

42* 31* FlIrtBn 1.50 XI 7 402 36% 36% 36% 

37% 12 F St MISS 50 U31 118 36% 35% 36ft“ ft 

M* 26* FstNBo320 7.7 4 392 M% 28* 28% — * 

»* 30% FNStBn X20 10. S 19 21* 21% 21*+ % 

15 7% FstPa .44 S.9 S 190 7% 7* 7% 

3 l*FsiPaurt 49 1* 1* 1*— ^ 


TO* 9% Frtotni JO 32 9 « 9*d 9 9*+ J »* y 

40 26* Fnieltt X40 X4 4 115 Wh »% * lm MUl )NAIn 168 IX 

22% 9* Fuaua ^ 2J 4 404 20% 19* » . + * )SM W*IU Inf 95 * X76 

18* 12% Fuqa pfl JS 7J 7 17 16% »%— 1 13% lUInt PflJ4 XS 

— G ■ G G — *m m IdahaP 240 IX 

12% 9* GAF ,-6> 5 W W% 10 W — % g* 19* IctealB 140 7J 

16% 13 GAFpf 1J0 9.1 9 TO* M% TO%+ % , 4* ^eOlT J4t X7 

44 24* GATX 2 5.7 6 113 35* W M*+ % 234^ M%ll1PawrX2> U 

49% 34* GCAS JO 574 JO 44% 44*+% 35% miHPawpfXJS IX 

14* 7 GDV * ?! , ’IS j * £ 29% 22*1TW 1 XI 

6 * 3*GF Eop M 4 3* 4 + % 29* 17* ImptCp TJO V 

s Bsra s ' « s ^ s » ■ is. * 

JB JoCSKa »• s r sti .5 s J" iSSJ& ’i 

SS S'gSS.’i S.SS& 'SS SoBSU-a- 

13% 6*GooSlr J8 l 8 » .SJ w + * » »* ln««AA IX 

26% 14% Garttnkl JO XI 5 106 16 M 16 + * ^ 25*lndlG»160 9.1 

16* 12% GosSve 1 J8 X0 5 & M% 14* M* ft 34 17 indlPL X12 TO 

15% **Gramw 40 .<3 6 ® “ Sftt ft 21* 16* ladNafll48 . *1 

59* 3* GearhtO J6 .726 g «2-f5£i8 39% U*lnexCO .M vl2 

37% 23*Gek» I JO XI * •• »* |3* «%— * ^ 4^ X32 6J 

30 20*GemCo 16 TO* TO Oft- % n 2g*|n»H pfX35 *J 

17% 14 Gamin TM TO 7t M% 14% M% 13* I nortec M J»1 

15* 9 * GA "!^' 2 " 'K~ 1LJ2S «at «*+ * 90* 29* lrrtdStl 2J8 84 

70% 47*GnAm04«« - 9 » tSt iMfc- % 14* ll%l«UCb»% (J 

17* 13%GnBesh JO SS 4 3 Iftb »4* % 17M 14% Imllcpfl JS . 7J 

17% 6* GenCare 17 S ft } ^ 2* 1 InsUnvTr 

25% M*GClnma48 16 8 41 19% TO 19 * ^ is*lnlegon J U1 

85* 27* GOvnam 1J0 1411TO2 M* 73 W J J to% 14* IlcpSe T J2d TO 

57% 45 Gen El 2J0 X5 I1M5 S%- % 6» 36 InterCbXW X2 
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A group of foreign construction workers trudge across the sand dunes. 


Unrest , Foreign Policy 
Create New Challenges 


. JIDDA (1HT) — Saudi Arabia is 
J finding that foreign policy en- 
tanglements, as well as pressures at 
home, are threatening its metamor- 
phosis into an industrialized desert 


Gnawing fears under its rulers' 
facade of confidence center on gen- 
eral Gulf security, Soviet advances 
into the Arab world, the lack of a 
satisfactory solution to the Arab-Is- 
.'raeli dispute, the rifts plaguing 
Islam and internal threats to the 
/monarchy. 

So far, Saudi petrobfltions have 
not been able to buy solutions, and 
. the famous “oil weapon* has 
. .proved to be a double-edged sword 
; ; which must be wielded carefully. 

A \ At the same tune, economic plan- 

- -tiers must weigh carefully the effect 
of more than 5200 million a day in 
income on a nation of 6.5 nriHion 
inhabitants — a quarter of them no- 
madic — with as many foreign as 
Saudi workers. 

Oil production is now abtiut 925 
million barrels a day, but it is regu- 
larly under review for economic, fi- 
nancial and political reasons. 

Great strides have been made in 
, developing an economic infrastruc- 
ture, with widespread social services 
and benefits. But planners must 
determine at what pace to exploit 
the depleting oil resources while di- 
versifying the national economy in 
• the face world financial insecurity 
abroad and diverse mounting pres- 
sures at home. 

Rulers hare steered a careful 
course to turn a conservative and 
nackward land of sand dunes into a 
thriving modern country with tradi- 
■ ional values, but this not without 
aroblems. 

Some sectors fed left behind in 
he whirlwind development,' and 
here are rumblings of a political 
opposition. For some, cherished 
. srogress has been too fast, ihreaien- 
ng the fundamental Islamic way of 
jfe. Others, including educated 
vomen and young professionals 
vith no access to power, say prog- 
ess has been too slow. 

King Khaled*s government has 
estored order after the November 
iege on the Grand Mosque in Mec- 

- a and demonstrations in the Shiite 
Moslem center in the Eastern Prov- 
ace, but those upheavals shook the 
oots of Saudi leadership. 

. In'a special report on the Mosque 
aid. The New York Tunes inter- 



viewed Middle East and Gulf spe- 
cialists in London, Washington, 
New York. Kuwait and Bahrain to 
determine that the action had politi- 
cal as well as religious overtones. 

It said that 500 aimed men burst 
into the holiest shrine of Islam 
shortly after morning prayers on 
Nov. 20. Their leaders denounced 
the royal family and declared one of 
their own as the new leader of the 
Moslem* nation. They were 
dislodged only after two weeks of 
fighting, with hundreds of casual- 
ties on both rides. The captured 
leader, Jubayman bin Mohammed 
bin Seif aJ-Otribi. 36, was beheaded 
with 63 others. ., 

- ■ The Times interviewed Khalid-aJ- 
Ha&san. a senior official of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
known for his dose relations with 

'Oil weapon:’ 
double-edged 
sword which 
mus t be wielded 
carefully. . 

the Saudis. He said he heard tapes 
of some exhortations against the 
House of Saud. He was quoted as 
saying: . . 

“They talked of commissions 
paid .on business deals to royal 
princes, of the drinking of alcohol 
and of the smuggling of spirits by 
royal family members, of the need 
to select rulers who adhere to relig- 
ion. and of the climate of moral col- 
lapse in the kingdom.” 

Crown Prince Fahd. the prime 
minister and day-to-day ruler, has 
expressed concern at bribes taken 
from foreign companies in return 
for contracts and at high living by 
Saudi sheikhs and pnnces which 
contravene Islamic tradition. He or- 
dered that efforts be made to stamp 
it out. 

During the time of the siege, 
crowds of Shiite faithful demon- 
strated to mourn the killing, 13 cen- 
turies ago, of the Prophet 
Mohammed’s grandson, Hussein. 
With self-flagellation and public 
outcry, they praised Ayatollah 
Ruhollab Khomeini and denounced 
the ruling Sunni House of Saud. 




Diplomats and neutral observers 
do not agree on the seriousness of 
internal threats, but most point out 
that in times of trouble the royal 
family bands together, forming a 
powerful force. 

Nonetheless, external problems 
press from ail rides, and perhaps 
the most immediate preoccupation 
is stability in the region. 

Saudi Arabia lies on the Gulf, 
that enormous receptacle of oil. and 
is vulnerable because of its geo- 
graphic position. 

Iran, uncontrolled and unpredict- 
able, is just across the water. And, 
in - a different threat at the 
southwestern tip of the peninsula. 
Southern Yemen has made strong 
moves to become the Soviet Un- 
ion's main springboard into the 
Arab heartland. 

Despite unusually frantic efforts 
by King Khaled and Prince Abdul- 
lah. commander of the Saudi na- 
tional guard, the Southern Yemeni 
president. Abdul Fatah Ismail has 
signed a 20 -year “friendship and co- 
operation treaty” with the Kremlin, 
opening his' strategically situated 
country to virtually uncontrolled 
Soviet penetration. 

The Russians have pledged to 
double Southern Yemen's army of 
25.000 men, and already Soviet 
bombers and other equipment are 
based in the country. Thousands of 
Soviet and Cuban advisers are ex- 
pected to pour in. . 

The mood was grim in October 
when King Khaled was host to an 
emergency meeting of Gulf foreign 
ministers in the city of Taif, south 
of Mecca. Attending were repre- 
sentatives of Bahrain. Qatar, 
Kuwais, the United Arab Emirates 
and Oman, all of them facing the 
problem of insecurity. 

Khaled's answer was the creation 
of a Supreme Coordination Com- 
mittee of the Gulf, which would 
bind the area's Arab governments 
for a joint action against the threat 
of external subversion. The Taif 
meeting is yet to be implemented on 
the level of defense ministers and 
chiefs of staff of the various armed 
forces. 

Despite their oil and money, the 
Gulf countries have not been capa- 
ble of exercising the role of regional 
gendarme. Saudi Arabia still relies 
on security provided by the United 
States, although relations between 

(Continued on page ?S coL 1) 
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Palm trees fine a boulevard In the capital city of Riyadh. 


Concern Growing Despite Huge Oil Income 


By Mary Jo McConahav 

R IYADH (1HT) — Saudi plan- 
, nevs talk about economic de- 
velopment these days with concern 
in their voices despite a national in- 
come that should total more than 
$80 billion during 1980. 

“We are a one resource country 
and we’re worried about it.” Plan- 
ning Minister Hisham Nazer says. 
“People envy us, but we don't think 
we’re rich at alL” 

The dependence on oil has forced 
Saudi Arabia to reassess its objec- 
tives. At stake are the level of oD 
production and the volume of 
spending at home and abroad, and 
the decisions will affect much of the 
world. 


On the surface, development is 
thriving. New projects include cost- 
ly desalination plants for ultramo- 
dern cities in .the middle of empty 
sand dunes, and the second five- 
year development plan — for $142 
billion — is now concluding Like 
the first plan, it concentrated on the 
basic infrastructure essential to the 
oil-producing economy. 

But the third plan, which runs 
from 1980-1985, is geared toward 
non-oil sectors, such as industry, ag- 
riculture and minerals. 

Planning has been coordinated 
between the Western-educated tech- 


Tbe push is toward self-sufficien- 
cy. both in material needs and 
skilled manpower. During 1978. for 
example, there were 50.000 Saudis 
in the United States studying every- 
thing from advanced computer pro- 
gramming to the sociology of rapid 
change. Equally important, plan- 
ners say they intend to chip away at 
the growing concept erf the govern- 
ment as the great provider — before 
it is too late. 

Some criticized the second plan 
for being too ambitious and now 


society -7 schools, roads and an ex- 
tensive airline system in large coun- 
try where centers of population are 
separated by large distances, one of 
the world's most modern telecom- 
munications grids, vast desalination 
and electrification projects, and a 
520-billion natural gas-gathering 
system which will serve as the fuel 
for industry. 

Mr. Nazer acknowledged there 
had been waste and that not every 
project was implemented or fin- 
ished on time. In some areas such as 


critics say it fell short of its goals, education, he said, “we have done 
Mr. Nazer calls such assessments only quantitatively wdL~ 
unfair Yet on balance, the minister em» 


nocratic Saudi elite and the thou- unfair. » « 

sands of foreign advisers, contrae- About 80 percent of the expendr- phasized, the most significant proj- 
lors and builders who are anxious ture was earmarked for the basic ecis are under wa>. 
for a share of the wealth. components of a modem, industrial During the year, the country ; will 


Royal Family Emphasizes Solidarity 


King Khaled of Saudi Arabia. 


By Aly Mahraoud- 

R IYADH <AP) — The patriarch of the 
Saudi dan. wily old King Abdd Aziz 
Al -Saud. had 15 wives from the various tribes 
of the kingdom. 52 sons and 54 daughters 
upon bis death in 1953. The tradition has per- 
sisted in the family, which expanded to- thou- 
sands of princes and nearly as many 
princesses. 

There are approximately 4.000 male mem- 
bers of the royal family. Their written consti- 
tution is the Koran, the word of Allah, the 
basis of the Islamic faith. for 14 centuries and 
the moral base for the house of Saud. Their 
consanguinity is interwoven with desert guile. 

However, whenever discord seriously 
breaks out behind the thick walls of their or- 
nate palaces, all princes turn to the “inner 
six,” a supreme council of elder princes repre-, 
renting the main branches of the family. 

Learned Body 

They are: Prince Mohammed, the eldest sur- 
viving son of Abdel Aziz; King Khaled. 
Crown Prince Fahd. 57; the national guard 
commander. Prince Abdullah. 59; the defense 
and aviation minister. Prince Sultan. 55; and 
Prince Abdel Mohsen. 

Hours after the murder of King Faisal in 
March. 1975. the inner six met and confirmed 
his half brother. Khaled. 67, as king, and then 
named Fahd crown prince. Faisal had accept- 


ed Khaled as his successor mainly because he 
was not considered to be interested in power 
politics and palace intrigues — therefore not a 
threat. The royal family accepts Khaled for 
very much the same reason. He never imposes 
decisions. Rather, he reigns by consensus. 

Decisions erf the inner six are usually sub- 
stantiated with Koranic interpretations issued 
bv the ulema, a body of learned clergy. 

’ King Khaled has the forthrightness of a be- 
douin and is friendly and cautious in his rda- 
• xions with others. When problems press, he is 
likely to go hunting with his falcons, Those 
who know him well say the monarch has 
“desert intelligence” and an ability to arrange 
compromises m the interest of national har- 
mony. , 

His power base "Is the Jeluwt clan (from 
which his mother came). He is backed by his 
full brother. Prince Mohammed, the grave and 
taciturn elder who commands undivided re- 
spect among all princes. Mohammed^ should 
have been crown prince during Faisal's reign, 
but the late king found him too strong for his 
taste. Mohammed himself renounced bis 
claim to' the throne in favor of Khaled. 

Monarchical succession has. followed a fa- 
ther-to-son pattern, and the. king owes much 
of his power 10 the family and must reckon 
with its politics, despite all appearances of an 
absolute monarchy. 

Crown Prince Fahd is the most influential 
of the so-called Sudani Seven, after the name 


of the tribe.of their high-spirited mother, who 
was one of the wives of King Abdel Aziz. The 
outspoken Sudanis also include the tempestu- 
ous defense and aviation minister. Prince Sul- 
tan. who commands the army; the 46-year-old 
deputy minister of defense. Prince Turki; the 
governor of Riyadh. Prince S al m a n . 42: the 
interior minister. Prince Nayef. 44; the forma 

r rnor of Mecca. Prince Ahmed, 39; and 
deputy governor of Riyadh. Prince Sai- 
tam, 37. 

. Princes Nayef and Sultan personally su- 
pervised the stormiag and recapture of the 
Grand Mosque of Mecca in Nov- 1979. when 
they smothered a threat to the monarchy and 
ended the desecrauon'of (be shrine by persons 
whom they- described as religious fanatics. 

It is not surprising that such a lineup has 
inspired nervous questions among some 
princes about the ambitions of the Sudairis. 

Fahd. Khaied!s half brother, is definitely set 
to become king after Khaled, who has a histo- 
ry of heart problems. But the inner six have 
yet to decide who is to be named crown prince 
when Fahd succeeds to the throne. A likely 
candidate will certainly be the conservative, 
Abdullah.' commander of the national guard, 
who also is second .deputy prime minister. 
Khaled is nominally prime minister, with 
Fahd his first deputy. 

Ofien called the “strongman of Saudi Ara- 
bia." the ambitious Fahd runs the day-to-day 
(Continued on page 1SS coL 1) 


During ihe year, the country will 
have to find reasonably inflation- 
proof investment for its surplus or 
petrodollars, estimated at more 
than $12 billion. It will hare to de- 
cide to what extent it can afford to 
meet American demands for more 
oil production without jeopardizing 
its own stability. Finally, it will 
have to weigh carefully the relation 
of its dizzy rush toward the modern 
age with the country's ability to ab- 
sorb new wealth, and calls for cau- 
tion from traditional elements in 
the Saud family and the clergy. 

The second plan grossly underes- 
timated the number of foreigners 
that would be needed to rae« dead- 
lines. to do the hard labor of con- 
struction and to run facilities from 
schools and hospitals to scientific 
research centers. According to the 
best estimates, as high as from 40 to 
50 percent of the labor force in the 
country now is non-Saudi. There 
are about a half million foreign 
workers in the kingdom, mostly 
Asians — Indians, Pakistanis. 
Koreans and others. 

Saudis tend to scorn manual la- 
bor. and many have grown rich sim- 
ply by bang citizens of a country 
where most Foreign business en- 
deavors need a local sponsor or go- 
between. 

The resulting situation is loudly 
criticized by the powerful religious 


forces, who claim the outsiders rep- 
resent an imminent danger to the 
closed, fundamentalist Islamic sod- 


Mr. Nazar said that except where 


investment is needed to support the 
growth of industry, agriculture and 
mining, new spending will be 
slowed down in the thini plan. For- 
eigners. who generally must come to 
the country without their families 
and receive work permits for only 
limited periods of time, will drop in 
number as ongoing projects are fin- 
ished. 

All around the Gulf, the kingdom 
can see the situation or its oil-rich 
neighbors with small native popula- 
tions. where outsiders in over- 
whelming numbers manage almost 
all sectors for an elite minority of 
citizens. To .avoid the same Tate, 
some Saudis feel they must begin 
quickly to run their own show . 

At the same. lime. deepK in- 
grained local attitudes may frus- 
trate their own best efforts.’ A full 
50 percent of the potential labor 
force — women — are not allowed 
to work where they can be seen h\ 
men. This virtually eliminates them 
in jobs outside education and medi- 
cine, where they can work only with 
other women. The government is 
not trying to change this attitude — 
in fact, the opposite is true. Women 
are not allowed to drire cars, and 
education spending Tor girls is sig- 
nificantly below that for boys. 

Job Training 

. The new plan will likely call for 
spending on intensive vocational 
training programs for men. al- 
though the idea of learning a trade 
has never been attractive here. A 
Saudi generally would rather drive 
his own taxi than work with his 
hands for someone else, even for 
higher pay. Neither do Saudis gen- 
erally choose to work the land. Un- 
til now. the government has not 
tried to increase the prestige of 
these sectors. 

“Sometimes we follow policies 
that defeat our purposes.” sand Mr. 
Nazer. 

If a young person wants to go to 
university, for example, all he has to 
do is show; up on registration day, 
because higher education in tbe 
kingdom is on an open 'admissions 
basis. If he studies abroad, he gets 
everything from tuition to spending 
money, including rent for his apart- 
( Continued on page 15S coL 1) 
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Militarization Proceeds Rapidly 


By John Rossant 

R iyadh (htt) — Although 

Saudi Arabia is a long way 
from becoming a military society, 
there are indications that the armed 
forces will play a significantly larger 
role in national life than ever be* 
fore. 

Militarization is proceedin g n&p- 
ujly, especially since the fall of the 
Shah of Iran and Russian invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

Saudi planners have reportedly 
begun to see military power as inte- 
gral to national development, an 
aim of which is the “fostering of a 
sense of Saudi citizenship.” as a 
cabinet minister put it recently. The 
royal road to becoming an ideal 
Saudi in the future is more likely to 
be through the armed forces. 

When Prince Sultan, the perenni- 
al minister or defense and aviation, 
announced rather out of the blue 
last April that national military 
conscription would begin before the 
end of iast year, he surprised most 
military analysts here. 


air force recruitment ads in the Ara- 
bic press, in the hortatory tones fa- 
miliar to Americans. Directly un- 
derneath are prominently listed the 
various starting salaries for cadets. 


But despite an initial monthly basic 
s-fre 


pbisticated equipment that so 
charmed the deposed Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi. 

The expensive military items are 
the mammoth military construction 


pay of about SI. 100 (tax-free, of 
course; and including perquisites 
such as land allotments, free family 
housing, education and travel) it is 
quietly admitted that the money 
cannot yet attract enough young 
Saudis, most of whom would rather 
pursue their fortunes in the private 
sector. 


projects at King Khaled Military 
Gty (near the Iraqi border), Tabuk 


(in the northwest, near Israel), 
Khamis Musbayt (in the southwest 
near Yemen), as well as multi-bil- 
lion dollar military academies, mt- 
val facilities and support facilities 
for die kingdom’s three F-5E squad- 
rons and the soon to be delivered F- 
15 fighter bombers. 


Octagonal City 


Highest 
per capita 
defense 


Plans Studied 


“We had been expecting some 
kind oT conscription plans for a 
long time, but this surprised every- 
one," said an executive at 
Lockheed, the company main lam- 
ing the kingdom’s squadrons of C- 
lMEs, C-130-Hs and KCI30HS. 

But Prince Sultan’s announce- 
ment seems to have been prema- 
ture, and sources in Riyadh say that 
the Ministry of Defease and Avia- 
tion is now conducting long-term 
studies on mobilization (with help 
from the Pentagon 1. meaning that a 
draft is still some time away. The 
Saudi .Arabian national guard, un- 
der the command of Sultan’s half, 
brother. Prince Abdullah, is also 
known to be studying, its own con- 
scription plans. 

When it does come, and come it 
must, according to most observers, 
it will not be easy and will probably 
be the most radical change in Saudi 
society since the almost surrealistic 
advent of petroleum wealth. De- 
spite the valor and toughness of 
their bedouin forebears, (be majori- 
ty of latter-day Saudis aspire to a 
life well-insulated from the rigors of 
desert and camp. They are not a 
people given to regimentation, and 
the laissez-faire boom town econo- 
my atmoshpere in many places bas 
not helped social cohesion. 

“Do not ask what your country 
can do for you, ask what you can do 
for your country,” say the army and 


expenditure 
on earth, 
roughly 
$ 2 , 000 . 


The biggest of them all is King 
Khaled Military City, which pro- 
vides a fairly good example of Sau- 
'di spending overkill. The project is 
a cantonment for one mechanized 
and two armored battalions, and is 
being built in the form of a concen- 
trated octagonal city. 


The U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
eers. supervising the project for 
the Ministry of Defense, said costs 


□eers. 


Saudi military spending is 
staggering. The defense budget for 
1978 was estimated to be more than 
$14 billion (with about S8.4 billion 
representing Saudi purchases of 
American military hardware and 
services). Saudi Arabia has far and 
away the highest per capita defense 
expenditure on earth, roughly 
$2,000 for every man, woman and 
child in the kingdom (compared to 
$520 a year in the United States, 
$243 in Syria, S54 in Egypt and S32 
in Algeria). 

Perhaps a more startling figure is 
the $233,000 spent vearly for each 


are in the “range of S8-5 billion," 
although informed sources in Ri- 
yadh dispute this es timatin g that 
more than $10 billion will be need- 
.ed to complete the project by the 
mid to late 1980s. The military city 
calls for a permanent population of 
about 70,000, of whom 30.000 will 
be personnel on active duty. That is 
almost the present size of the army. 

The whole concept of KKMC is 
widely considered to be strategical- 
ly unsound. Powered by a tingle 
190 megawatt generator, the entire 
city could be knocked out of com- 
mission with a tingle well-placed 
charge. “It’s a sitting dude.” said a 
European air attache in Riyadh. 

If not a military juggernaut, 
KKMC win probably resemble and 
function as a vast vocational train- 
ing school, and will fit into the 
country's development strategy that 



Bedouin troops belonging to the elite palace guard of King Khaled. 


adequately the existing and planned 
bases. Despite this, the Ministry of 
Defense and Aviation only very re- 


cently shelved plans for a complete- 
ly new SlO-billion military city for 


of the 60.000 troops in the paramili 
ted forces, a future It 


looks toward the military to help 


tary and armed forces, a figure 10 
times Iranian military expenditure 
for every enlisted man during the 
height of the shah’s extensive arms 
program. 

“Look." said a Western military 
attache in Jidda, “the Saudis are 
building up a modern army from 
scratch and the infrastructural costs 
are enormous. Ministry of Defease 
expenditure on roads, ports, air- 
strips and housing is not very mili- 
tary at alL” The Saudis, though not 
strategically naive, do not particu- 
larly indulge themselves in the so- 


train a capable, indigenous wori 
force. KKMC. Tabuk and other 
bases will become places where 
young Saudis can pick up a useful 
occupation and learn English. 


People Needed 


The need for people to man all 
these military facilities puis pres- 
sure on the Saudis to go through 
with their conscription plans. How- 
ever, even a Saudi army of 300,000 
troops by 1985. as some optimistic 
press reports estimated last spring, 
will probably not be enough to staff 


90.000-100.000 troops south of Ri- 
yadh. 

The Saudi military, exi 
a yearly net decrease in the numi 
of its forces, has turned frequently 
to foreign nations, not only for 
technical assistance, but also for 
manpower. Koreans have been en- 
listed to maintain Saudi naval facili- 
ties in the Eastern Province, and 
Taiwanese and Pakistani techni- 
cians form a sizable presence within * 
the Royal Saudi Air Foree. In addi- 
tion. Yemenis have been recruited 
for some of the more menial (asks 
at military bases. 

The largest and most important 
military presence, however, is 
American. This is likely to continue, 
and be upgraded, despite the differ- 
ences between the Saudis and 
Americans over the shape of a Mid- 
dle Eastern peace. In spite of cer- 
tain French activity in mechaniza- 
tion and radar programs for Saudi 


land forces, American technicians 
form the technological backbone of 
the Saudi armed forces. U-S. aid 
ranges from assistance to the air 
force to help in creating a muhtbil- 
li on -dollar naval expansion pro- 
gram. • 

Washington appears to be follow- 
ing the recommendations of an 
American Enterprise Institute re- 
port last year which suggested that 
the United States “should draw- 
even closer to Saudi Arabia in its 
defense relations than it is now. and 
Riyadh should be considered less in 
regard to the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and more as a major power in the 
Gulf.” More and more in Saudi 
Arabia one comes across American 
military technicians, veterans of Ira- 
nian training programs. 


Defense of Strait 


Earlier this month Saudi leaders 
told a US. delegation that they 
were now willing to consider mili- 
tary- cooperation with the United 
States. Oman, Kenya and Somalia, 
are said to have agreed to give U.S. 


forces access to military facilities on 
their territories. But there is still no 
question of U.S. bases in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Next month another 1.800 Ma- 
rines from the Far East will be join- 
ing the big U.S. naval task force in 
the Gulf region. 

While Saudi Arabia has until now 
refused to be publicly bound to a 
bilateral defense treaty, a UjS. 
Army analyst wrote recently that 
the sale of weapons systems to Sau- 
di Arabia has made the kingdom 
“so dependent on long-range U.S. 
follow-on training and support that 
such arms programs nearly approxi- 
mate a treaty. ' 

When the Pentagon told Con- 
gress of a proposed sale to the 
Saudis of S70-million worth of F- 15 
jet fighter spare engines and mo- 
dules. the announcement &aid that 
the sale “does not represent any sig- 
nificant change in the overall'mili- 
tary balance of the region” and 
would have no effect on U.S. readi- 
ness since the engines and modules 
will come From new- production. 

Latest available statistics list 
Royal Saudi Arabian Air Force 


strength at 171 combat aircraft, in- 
cluding 45 F-15 fighters, 60 F-5E 
fighter bombers ana 16 British-built 
Lightning F53 fighters. 

Even with continued defense 
spending and a quantum jump in 
the number of troops, Saudi Arabia 
will remain an extremely vulnerable 
country. Although possessing a vast 
land area, there is no developed 
heartland and the limited popula- 
tion is confined to three relatively 
small areas: Jidda and the south- 
west near the Red Sea. Riyadh, and 
the Dam mam- Khobar- Dhahran 
connurbation in the east on the 
Gulf. 


Fuel Shortages 


There is no industrial heartland 
to speak of, and (he oilfields of the 
Eastern Province are the very heart 
and nerve center of the Saudi econ- 
omy. The refineries, pipeline, wells, 
and gas collection system are the 
most delicate of all industrial instal- 
lations and are a permanent securi- . 
ty. nightmare for the Saudis. An ac- 
cidental explosion at Ras Tanur, 


the country's largest refinery, lade 
last summer caused serious tempo- 
rary shortages of aviation fuel and 
forced the dosing of the refinery for 
threed&ys. 

The fact that underpins all else is 
that the security of Sufi Arabia, its 
extensive ruling family that harbors 
a deep suspicion of Communism 
and social upheaval, and the preci- 
ous oil fields are pre-eminently con- 
cents of the industrialized nations. 
Saudi security is too important to 
be left to the Saudis, although they 
are having a good and omensive 
shot at developing that and where 
they can. Foe the foreseeable future, 
the kingdom wifi remain more than 
ever dependent on American back- 
up forces for its ultimate security. 

“You have to realize,** said a of 
the leading American raflilaxyoffi- . 
dais in the kingdom, “that the im-- 
portant decagons about SaudiAra- . 
bia are going to be made in Wash- 
ington and Moscow." Pouting to a 
of lire Arabian peninsula, he 






1: “Any threat to this country 
and to die Strait of Hormuz would 


be tantamount to World War II L” 
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Offers you the opportunity to fly with the aircraft of the new generation 

the A300 AIRBUS 


It's big.. Wider than most other aircraft. It's quiet. . 

It whispers its way across the sky at a cruising speed of over 
six hundred miles per hour. More space. 255 seats. Less noise. 

Less pollution of the atmosphere. It’s the passenger aircraft of the future, today. 


What a wonderful experience to fly with our new 
“WHISPERING GIANT” 



BANKALJAZIRA 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
MODERN OUTLOOK 
NEW TECHNOLOGY 


Head Office: 


P.O. Box 6277, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 32888, 32758, 32987 

Cable: RAEESY 

Telex: 401574 RAEESY SJ 

Capital: SR. 50,000,000 

Total assets: SR. 2372^753,446 (31.12.1978). 


Branches: 

JEDDAH 


(1) KING ABDUL AZIZ STREET, 

P.O. Box 116, Tel: 24209. Telex 401036 JAZJRASJ 


(2) AIRPORT ROAD, 

P.O. Box 7108, Tel: 32888. Telex 402298 BAJAPR SJ 

(3) KILO-3, MECCA ROAD, 

P.O. Box 3060, Tel: 72787. Telex 400201 SERVIS SJ 


RIYADH: P.O. Box5859,Tel: 36344. Telex 201155 JAZIRASJ 
DAMMAM: P.O. Box 1161, Tel: 22709. Telex 601 177 JAZIRASJ 
MECCA: P.O. Box 1388, Tel: 44242. Telex 440062 JAZI RA SJ. 

MEDINA: P.O. Box 441, Tel: 26154. Telex 470024 JAZIRASJ 


(AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN) 
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^audi-U.S. Diplomatic Relations Evolve Toward Complex Quid Pro Quo 


By John dose 

IYADH (IHT) — When asked 
. to declare his support for the 
up David peace process at the 
b summit meeting in Baghdad 
March, Crown Prance Fahd told 
orvoys, “You must give 
something that I can hold in my 
id.” 

jjThis has been his constant plea 


'sc .he and' his brother, 
hied, took over the government 
v the assassination of King 
i in 1975. Saudi Arabia, he be- 
am only align itself with 
when it can deflect radical 
by pointing to tangible proof 
itis not being used. 

Arabia knows that the 
'ied States no longer aces it as, in 
words of a Nixon administra- 
jrffirial. a geopolitical obsceni- 
such a realization can be 
'dejed progress in Saudi eyes is 
erf how labored has been 
growth, of the so-called special 
houship, landed at its inception 
both countries as an im break- 
partnership. 

American Saadis in the royal 
and the government' are 
that there is less and less 
i in Riyadh and Washing- 
that one could survive without 
: other, but they know the rela- 
nship is nowhere near as in- 
date as that between the United 
: ites and the nations of Europe. 

Complaints Voiced 

- Saudis often express exasperation 
it whenever the American leader- 
ip needs them, they are bombard- 
. with demands to declare support 
r U.S. interests, whether it be in 

- igola, the Sudan, the Yemens, 
imp David or Iran. They cora- 

• ain of a hamfisted Washington, 
lose ignorance of Saudi Arabia’s 
licate position in the Middle East 
s often proved acutely embarrass- 

United States diplomats here, on 
J other hand, say they are not 
.ary of reminding the Saudis that 
ire is a price to be paid for an 
.nerica responsible not only for 
. nr protection but for that of the 
tire non-Communist world as 
.41. If this price is S300-million 
’ »rth of cheap oQ a day, or an oo- 
tional red face at Arab summit 
stings, so be iL 

_When asked what form American 
Section might take, Saudi affi- 
-'■b tfnekiy sayjfaat they are trying ‘ 
'r protect themselves. A senior f ~~ 
'tment official revealed that ; 
t moving ahead for a crude pij 
e from the vast eastern 
.rough Oman to the Arabian Sea. 
onstructiou of two pipelines, one 
•r crude and one for natural gas 
juids, is already proceeding apace 
om the Eastern Province across 
e peninsula to the Red Sea port of 
anbu where an industrial city is 
ing bu3i from tire ground up. 
Virtually all of Saudi Arabia's oil 
sses through the narrow Strait of 
xmuz. but when the east-west 
aeiinc comes on line in 1981, an 
dal 1.85 minion bands a day wiD 


be funnelcd through the Suf ? C aH 
and -ihe S umed pipeline to the 
Mediterranean and the West By 
' 1982 it will be carrying 2.45 mini on 
barrels a day and Sheikh Hisham 
Nazar, the mini«af»r of planning, 
Said recently it will' eventually have 
a capacity of 3 million bands a 
day. 

The Omani pipeline will also be 
designed to cany 3 millio n bands a 
day. The countxys ruler, Sultan 
Qaboos, has already agreed to the 
plan, a Saudi official said, and has 
stipulated only that it should not 
pass through the unstable Dhofari 
country: 

To raise thc question to Saudi of- 
ficials of a U.S. militar y presence 
on Saudi soil is to risk being polite- 
ly bat firmly shown the door, al- 
though the kingdom has recently 
shown more witfinmess to cooper- 
ate militarily with the United Slates 
in the Gulf ..especially since the fall 
of the Shah of Iran and the Soviet 

in vasion of Af ghanistan 

In the event of an invasion by a 
foreign power, officials say, Ameri- 
can troops may take Hm« to get to 
the battlefield but they will come 
and, God willing, they will win. If 
the oilfields are attacked by terror- 
ists it will most likdy be a hit-and- 
run strike, they speculate, in which 
case 1,000 technicians win be more 
valuable than 10,000 U.S. troops. 

What is becoming uncomfortably 
dear, however, is that the most like- 
ly attack will come from within. 

The raising of the banner of Islam 
just across the Gulf has not been 
without repercussions on the Arabi- 
an Peninsula. The seizure of the 
Grand Mosque in Mecca, Islam's 
■holiest shrine, on Nov. 24 by a band 
of religious zealots has profoundly 
shaken the royal family. The group 
demanded an end to such heresies 
as soccer, radio, television, and the 
employment of women. Plus rayal- 
iste que le roi, they attacked the 
House of Sand where it fell the 
most invincible and was thus the 
most vulnerable. 

Bulk of Troops , 

■ With the bulk of Saudi troops 
concentrated in Mecca, where the 
last of the band had holed up in the 
catacombs beneath the mosque, the 
Shiite community in the Eastern 
Province decided their moment had 
ccart. Their leaders tdd the Saudi 
g o v er nx udit they planned to ob- 
serve the Ashtrra of Muharram, the' 
' 10th day of the Moslem month 
when Shiites mourn the death of 
Hussein, the Prophet’s grandson, 
with marches and public sdf -flagel- 
lation. They were told that what 
they did i» their own villages would 
not be grounds for official interven- 
tion but that, should the demonstra- 
tions spill over, the government 
would take action. 

In Sayhat, a sww>11 community 50 
mfies from the Ras Tannrah ofl ter- 
minal, Saudi soldiers were sent in to 
quell the demonstration on Nov. 28 
but they could not dampen the 
crowd’s fervor and when the dust 
settled, two people were dead. 


Vealthy , Confident Facade 
lides Many Growing Fears 


(Continued from page 7S.) 
two countries are not always 
th. 

On/licting interests have comp li- 
the question. Saudi rulers 
« been reluctant to build up a 
Ktg army, and they have not at- 
ed the United States to establish 
nilitary base on their territory, 
o, they held up UiL arms for 
rth Yemen, creating a vacuum . 
Tie Saudis feel that America’s 
V interests lie in the Arab world 
.-not in Israel. They resent the 
op David agreements which 
ught about a treaty between 
T>t and Israel, as a dividing f ae- 
on the Arab scene. They remain 
tly committed to the creation of 
ilestinian state and the recovery 
erusalem from Israeli comroL 
.11 this means that Saudi Arabia 
Tjergjng more and more from its 
itional shelL active on the world 
o malic scene in several ways, 
is and difficulties have been 
shed aside in favor of a /re- 
ally direct approach, 
he Saudi foreign policy is con- 
ative and strongly anti -Comm u- 
All actions reflect deep com- 
nent to Islamic solidarity, and 
unds are spared to achieve that 
. But the Arab world, despite its 
,er of Islam, is fractured. Sue- 
ul here and there, the ..audis 
■ not been able lo eliminate 
i of the conflicts and disagrce- 
ts shaking Arab unity, 
il is very much used as a power- 
Saudi leverage. Saudi envoys 
crisscrossed Western Europe 
"um up support for the Palesun- 
tause. One reason for this, dip- 
tis say. is the oilfields’ vulnera- 
v to possible sabotage. There 
50,000 Palestinian workers in 
country and some Saudi offi- 
view ihem as a potential fifth 
mo for the more radical PLO 
ps..The result is likely to be a 
her of bilateral agreements in- 
ing Saudi oil in exchange for a 
: active European role in favor 
tc Palestine Liberation Organi- 
m. . 

this respect, the United Stats 
sgnts a permanent problem to 
!j policy-makers. Despite Saudi 
lia's enormous importan ce to 
•rica. Washington has not been 
position to make tangible eon- 
ons on the Palestinian ques- 
The Saudis realize that the 


United States is trapped between its 
desire to improve relations with the 
Arabs and its commitment to Israel. 
While willing to compromise to 
some extent with this dilemma, the 
Saudis wil] not abandon the princi- 
ples which are one of the Arab 
world's unifying factors. 

During fiscal 1979, the United 
States sold Saudi Arabia $5.1 bil- 
lion of military hardware. A higher 
volume of sales is expected in this 
year. 

« A number of diplomats are frank- 
ly amazed by the fact that despite 
what the Saudis call a one-sided, 
pro-Israel policy by the United 
States, the relations between the 
two countries have remained gener- 
ally on an even keeL This could 
only be explained by Saudi reliance 
on American technology — and on 
Washington's protective umbrella. 

In the coming, months, efforts of 
Saudi foreign policy-makers are 
likely to center on three issues: . 

• Continuing eRorls to turn 
Gulf security from a sheaf of papers 
into concrete action but without 
U.S. military presence. 

• A likely increase of financial 
aid to all Islamic countries wiling 
to resist Communism and -Soviet- 
penetration. 

• More moves to persuade the 
Ar.ibs to t ury their disputes at this 
crucial juncture. Saudi Arabia plans 
an active role in smoothing out 
feuds between Iraq and Syria, and 
Algeria and Morocco. Many skepti- 
cal diplomats doubt easy successes. 

The Saudi dream is to rally the 
Arab world under the banners of 
Islam and conservatism. But Islam 
is qfcp fractured, and conservatism 
has to confront rite heady slogans of 
Arab socialism. 

Firms to Survey 
Bed of Red Sea 

RIYADH (IHT) — Geotek of 
Finland has been awarded a 
contract to map the bottom of 

the Red Sea in Saudi waters. 

The survey is expected, to take 
two years and will include the 
entire coast, reaching <5 kilome- 
ters out to sea. The vessels will 
be supplied by Rauma-Repola 
• and electronic gear by Sahkoliik- 
Leiden, both Finnish firms. 


There were also reports of .riots in 
Qatif, an oasis near the 'city of 
Dhahran. 

To be a Shiite in Saudi Arabia 
has been reason enough to be jailed. 
There are 80,000 in the Eastern 
Province, 7,000 of whom make up 
more than a third of tire Aramco 
labor farce. They have been under 
increasing scrutiny since the revolu- 
tion in predominantly Shiite Iran 
but tlik trim* they did not qui- 
et. 

With unrest among its own peo- 
ple evident for the fust tune, Saudi 
officials say, ominously, that they 
may need "US. help sooner, than ex- 
pected. One who has always looked 
to Washington is Crown Prince 
Fahd. 

In the councils of his own govern- 
ment, if not in the more exposed 
arenas of other Middle Eastern cap- 
itals, the crown prince is opdnly and 
nnflmrh'mgty pro-American. Earlier 
this month he said that he 
President Carter would be 
ed. 

In 1973, as the government was 


about to announce the oil embargo 
against the United States, he sent 
urgent private appeals to Washing- 
ton not to misunderstand. 

In 1974, when Ins trip to France 
sent rumors flying that the Saudis 
were nurturing a European alterna- 
tive, he cabled assurances that no 
such abandonment of America was 
contemplated. 

' In 1976, be split OPEC by refus- 
ing to accept a 12.7 percent increase 
in tbc price of ofi and ordered a rise 
in production to depress prices, 
only settling for a 10 percent com- 
promise after the technical strain 
caused two oil fires. Last year he 
ordered the production ceding of 
1L5 milljon bands a day to be . 
raised by a million bands to help. 
Ire said, Saudi Arabia’s friends. 

Unlike Crown Prince Fahd, King 
Faisal was not averse to showing 
America he would not be rushed! 
Once, as Henry Kissinger and en- 
tourage, glancing at their watches, 
prepared to leave a state dinner in 
Jidda for the next stop on their 
tightly scheduled shuttle, a long 


bony hand reached forward and 
grasped an apple. The 150 guests 
were forced to watch in silence as 
the king meticulously peeled, and 
ate it, piece by piece. 

King Faisal tirelessly repeated his 
tenet to anyone who was there and. 
had to listen, that “Zionism and 
Communism are one,” and his wish 
to pray at Jerusalem’s Dome oT the 
Rock once before his death. The 
United State; may have the support 
of the man who, after Faisal’s 
death, will be the most powerful in 
the kingdom, but after the Baghdad 
summit meeting it should also know 
that Saudi Arabia is still committed 
to .the Palestinians and to 
Jerusalem. 

The kingdom sees itself, say 
members otthe royal family and of- 
ficials with established access, as 
tire only Arab state whoso support 
of the PLO is unalloyed with ambi- 
tion. Syria, they say. will support a 
Palestinian state only if it has the 
whip hand from the beginning. 
Egypt in their view, is out to regain 
the Sinai, and Jordan wants to win 


back the West Bank. If Saudi Ara- 
bia's sincerity cannot be proved, 
what, is certain is that as p'-mi'an 
of the two other holy cities of Islam. 
Mecca and Medina, and as a vul- 
nerable oil producer, it has much to 
gain from Jerusalem and a Palestin- 
ian state. 

Serf Linowitz, Mr. Carter’s special 
envoy to the Middle East briefed 
Prince Fahd earlier this month on 
U.S. efforts to get Israel and. Egypt 
to agree on a formula for Palestini- 
an autonomy. 

As the principal exponent of Sau- 
di Arabia’s pro-American policy. 
Crown Prince Fahd was rumored to 
be in decline after the Baghdad 
meeting, but events in Yemen and 
Iran have proved that he is as indis- 
pensable as the United States he 
represents. 

When fi ghting broke out earlier 
this year betwen the two Yemens, 
the Achilles heel of the Arabian 
Peninsula, the United States re- 
sponded to Saudi requests for help 
with 12 F-5 fighter planes, 100 ar- 
mored personnel carriers, two C- 


230 transport planes and two radar 
reconnaissance planes. A0 this after 
timorous British and French sugges- 
tions of training assistance. 

U.S. diplomats believe that tire 
airlift made “believers" out of the 
Saudis. Minister of Defense Prince 
Sultan is singled out as an example 
of one who, having doubted Ameri- 
ca. is now convinced of its reliabili- 
ty as an ally. Although the horse 
trading is never specific, U.S. offi- 
cials say that, had the United Suites 
not come through with the goods, 
there would have been no increase 
this year in Saudi oil production. 

However, since the airlift. Prince 
Sultan has announced that he, at 
least, does not favor producing ex- 
tra oil after the first of tire year. 
Southern Yemen has signed a treaty 
of friendship with the Soviet Union, 
and the other Yemen has begun ac- 
cepting delivery of Russian aims. 
And the Saudis are be ginning to 
wonder whether the tanks, useless 
in the moim tains of Yemen, and the 
F-5s, utterly beyond the technical 
ability of the Yem enis and finally 


flown by the Taiwanese, were wor- 
thy erf the fanfare which accompa- 
nied them. 

Saudi Arabia's response to Amer- 
ican requests for help over the 
seizure of the U.S. Embassy in 
Tehran has, American envoys say, 
made believers out of those in 
Washington. 

The White House has been in 
daily contact with the Saudis since 
the crisis began. Mr. Carter’s emis- 
sary, former ambassador to Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia Herman Eiits. 
was welcomed in Jidda in mid-No- 
vember for an unpublicized meeting 
with the crown prince and diplo- 
mats say it was at Mr. Carter's re- 
quest that the Saudis arranged for 
the PLO to plead America’s case 
before Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini. 

Although its attempt failed when 
it was brushed aside by the ayatol- 
lah, the effort itself is regarded in 
official U.S. circles here as proof 
that the special relationship be- 
tween the United States and Saudi 
Arabia does work. 
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Port Traffic , Unloading to Be Regulated by Computer 


By Mary Jo McConahay 

T1DDA (IHT) — From his glass 
J crow's nest above the adnunis- 
oauon headquarters at Jidda’s port. 
Fayez Badr, 43, looks out over dear 
t»ue channels, clean quays, and at 
the orange cranes unloading con- 
tainerized cargo from a- dozen big 
ships. 

Last year tins port which handles 
85 percent of the food imported to 
the kingdom, and a huge amount of 
the construction matenai for devel- 


opment projects, handled more 
than 10 million tons, and no ship 
bad to wait. Port expansion, from 
10 berths in 1976 to 43 berths to- 
day, has cost more than $1.2 billion, 
and at Dammam, on the east coast, 
the port is even bigger. Expanded 
harbors at Yanbu and Gizan have 
taken the pressure off the king- 
dom's major harbors. 

The view from the crow’s nest 
loote far different today to the 
scene, only three years ago, when 
Mr. Badr took over as head of the 






Offshore oO tankers at Ras Tamara. 


Pons Authority. That was the year 
when the development boon be- 
came too much for the nation's nas- 
cent capacity. Ships were lined up 
out to sea on both coasts for two to 
six months at a rime, sometimes 
with their cargoes spoiling, and al- 
ways racking up demurrage and 
congestion charges that were passed 
on to the Saudi public. Because the 
ports were packed and slow, the 
economy faced shortages, specula- 
tion in vital commodities, and a 
dramatic increase in infla tion. 

To change the ports from the an- 
tiquated bottlenecks into the effi- 
cient systems (hey are today, Mr.’ 
Badr used what 'he himself calls 
“the application of American prin- 
ciples of management/* Others say 
he forced into operation a series of 
draconian measures. 

Vested Interests 

His first moves were considered 
dramatic at the time, and often dis- 
turbed vested interests, but are now 
accepted. To end the abuse of port 
warehouses as rent-free storage by 
consignees, for instance, and to 
clear the chaotic quays, Mr. Badr 
declared that all cargos not claimed 
within IS days of delivery would be 
auctioned off, then surprised com- 
placent businessmen by doing just 

that 

He introduced a “rebate system” 
whereby consignees who meet the 
ships and offload their goods into 
ihor own vehicles are charged only 
50 percent of the port duties. Today- 
rickety fiatbeds and new large ca- 
pacity trailer nudes alike can be 
seen pulled up to ships alongside 
cranes and palletizing equipment, 
ready to save their owners* money. 

There is one obstacle to efficien- 
cy over which port authorities have 
no control. In a move this year to 
capture cargo, specifically li- 
quor and firearms, the government 
is requiring 100 percent inspection. 
In the case of containerized ship- 
ments, which Mr. Badr is trying to 
encourage, this means virtually un- 
packing the goods in part. A con- 
tainerized ship may take only a fifth 
of the rime of a conventional cargo 
to nnkiari — but advantage is lost 
with the arrival of intrepid customs 
crews. 

“It is a hamiirap we must learn to 
live with,” an official said. 

Since the ultrastrict customs in- 
spections began in April. Jidda has 
experienced its first delays since the 
dark days of port congestion in the 


mid-1970s. To counter the measure, 
authorities are encouraging shippers 
to use a new 4-door — instead of 2- 
door — container, which has be^ 
come known already as die “Saudi 
box." Because it can be opened 
from both sides at once, yet soil be 
handled by present equipment, the 
“Saudi boot” will save tune at the 
hands of inspectors. Shippers, not 
unnaturally, do not appreciate the 
solution. The ‘Saudi box" may cost 
20 percent more conventional 
containers. 

Computer link 

Today Mr. and his staff are 
putting their energies into stream- 
lining operations, including a pro- 
gram to computerize the entire port 
system. The first phase — at Jidda 
— is expected to be operational by 


the third quarter of the year. Dam- 
mam then win be linked into the 
computer, with Yanbu, Jubail, and 
the other ports to follow. Greater 
efficiency is die aim, but just as im- 
portant is the saving in manpower, 
almost all of which must now be im- 
ported. 

Two floating dry docks for ship 
repair are under construction, and 
automation is everywhere. The best 
in port technology is evident in the 
storehouses, on the docks, in the 
highpower, firefighting sloops. 
Again, saving manpower is a high 
priority. 

I .ilff so many of the other neces- 
sities of .Saudi life, the ports are 
subsidized. The charge to consig- 
nees for all goods except automo- 
biles is only 15 riyals a ton. The 
budget still comes from the finance 
minist ry, but Mr. Badr said the sys- 
tem could and should pay for itself. 
While the port of Jidda made only 
10 million riyals three years ago, in 
1978 revenues jumped lo 500 mil- 
lion riyals. Costs, however, were 
about 1 billion riyals. 

“As an economist. J don’t like the 
idea of charring half the going 
world rate,” Mr. Badr said. 

Unsafe Highways 

• Now (hat the pons have been 
cleared, the transport emphasis is 
on 'the highways. Roadbunding in 
the hinterland is intensive, and 
long-time residents can get lost any 
day in the rides, confused by new 
overpasses and street-widening 
projects. Despite steady progress on 
the highway network, including 
some spectacular engineering in the 
mountains of the south, the open 


road is widely considered a death- 
trap. 

Highways are narrow, and not 
de sign ed for the kind of traffic they 
are bang famed to handle. In some 
areas, rods are still simple strips of 
asphalt poured over the dunes to fa- 
dliiate oil operations or construc- 
tion projects, but haw become used 
fw heavy general traffic with the 
rapid increase in the country’s vehi- 
cle population. 

Speeding and reckless driving — 
especially by drivers over 40 who 
may have never bothered to get a 
license — are major constraints on 
an efficient inland transport. And 
as an officer of a trucking company 
remarked, “Just like any new 
preseez anywhere in the world, it al- 
ways seems that the site is ready but 
the road isn’t.” 

Major transport firms cannot 
compete with local owner-opera- 
tors. While established foreign com- 
panies have gone into joint ventures 
with Saudis is cider to operate 
overland lines here, the domestic 
trucking industry is not decisively 
in the bauds of the independents, 
sp eeding along in the Daimler Benz 



Unloaded cars on dockside awaiting delivery. 
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These entrepreneurs eat and sleep 
in their trucks, invariably undercut- 
ting the majors in price and time. 
Extra trades may be driven by fami- 
ly relations, but independent fleets 
sodom number more than four or 


five vehicles. The wildcat operators 
now account for more than 70 per- 
cent of truck sales in the kingdom. 

The majors call them “cowboys” 
and insist the owner-operators 
violate safety and traffic laws, as 
well as royal decr ee s regarding max- 


imum grass weight (40 tons), legal 
driving shifts (10 hours maximum) 
and the rule that says a vehicle may 
haul no more* tb&n obe trailer on 
public roads. Invariably, their 
trucks are overloaded, one of the 
causes of the potholes, cracks and 


damaged shoulders that pock the 
kingdom's highways. But as k»g« 
the transport code is unenforced in 
the frenetic and lucrative push for 
infrastructure construction, the in- 
dependent Saudi “cowboy" win re- 
main king of the road. 


Petrochemical Success Story Ought to Impress Skeptics 


■pVAMMAM (IHT) — Saudis have a petrochemical success story to show 
JL/ skeptics who doubt the wisdom of their new industrial pl a ns. 

The Saudi Arabian Fertilizer Co. (SAFCO). a publicly brid.finn under 
the direction of the Saudi Arabian Basic Industries Carp. (SABIQ, has 
aim gjven the first lessons in how to operate a modern heavy industry in 
this desert state. After nearly a decade of shutdowns, modifications, man- 
agement problems and marketing disappointments, it has emerged a 
winner. This year the plant wffl produce 290,000 metric tons of urea, above 
target for the second year in a row. 

The industry's general manager. Ahmed Qidwai, has streamlined the 
Eastern Province operation considerably since 1977. when the government 
ended a stormy relationship with Occidental Petroleum Co. of Los Ange- 
les. According to Qidwai. SAFCO will post a profit of about 35 million 
riyals (about SI 18 million) this year. As recently as 1976. the company ran 
a loss of 26 million riyals. 

SAFCO’s early troubles hold some lessons for the future of the king- 
dom's industrialization plans. While production Came on stream in 1970 
just in time for the bottom to fall out of the world urea market, there were 
serious problems at hone. The technology for the new plant had been 
imported wholesale, with little scope for modification to suit harsh local 
conditions, including the poor wafer quality. Corrosion quickly ate into 
production, for ins tance; and a system which used water at 90 degrees 
Fa rm hef t was ineffective in this hot and humid coastal city, where water 
could not be cooled bdow 97 degrees for five months out of the year. 

j Today Saudi Arabia and other Gulf countries are being regarded as 
I potential major sources for nitrogen fertilizers. There are gas, sulphur and 


hard capital in abundant supply, and now, with SAFCO in the had, a 
growing trend toward technical cooperation among the Gulf states, often' 
sparing newcomers the difficulties experienced by the pioneers. 

In fact, one of the reasons for SAFCO's success is this cooperative effort 
with other regional producers — Qatar, Kuwait. Iraq and Iran —in & loose 
union called Gulfen- The group is not a urea cartel, nor does it intend to 
be. Yet Gulfen may be an important first Step in the directum of Gulf 
industrial coordination, a necessary development if Saudi and other Gulf 
petrochemical industries are not to fail as a result of duplication and cut 
throat competition. 

Gulfert began informally, with companies discussing day-to-day com- 
mon problems of operating a new generation of ammonia plaints-— techno- 
logical problems which stymied some companies in industrialized nations 
as well. Progress toward marketing coordination was inevitable. A joint 
approach to base prices has emerged, and companies meet regularly to 
discuss response io major lenders within the natural marketing area of the 
Gulf, including East Africa, the Indian subcontinent and the Far East ' 

The SAFCO experience will come in especially handy when the $300 
million urea plant is built at JubaiL A 50-50 joint venture between SABIC 
and the Taiwan Fertilizer Company, the SOOjJOQ ton per year production is 
export-oriented, although the Chinese intend to take a large measure for 
their own use. When Minister of Industry, and Bectridty Gbazi A1 Gosavbi 
congratulated SAFCO workers bn their high production rates earlier tins 
year, Jie made dear the relationship of . tire established industry to die new 
venture: . 

“I look forward to seeing the leadership of the new complex in the hands 
of the qualified Saudi youth who received their training in (his company," 
Mr. At Gosaifai said. MJ-M 
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om Seeks Industrial Power 

By Man.' Jo McConahav consideration range between 150.000 and 250.000 bar- 

v . } . ... reU a day. A Formula has apparently been worked out 

-Ajv .? IYADH (IHT) •— Eventually not one drop of oil where foreign firms wouWbeen ti tied to purchase 

V or. one whiff of gas should ^ve our shores un- ],000 barrels a day for every $ 1 million invested in the 
_ ■ 'rV'ocessed, a senior government official said.. equity of a project 

t j?Saudis are adamant about using their vast supplies r 0 

oil, and hard cash to turn the desert kingdom EOflUHOn OGDSG 

*t,o* „n ;* ^ heavy industry at Jubail which does not involve 

■^ocnos.^eHnS oil S'S 
at a remote P alch of desert to lay the foundation stone 
m 52* Ih« ^fsdi for a sleeI 11131 coslin $ 10 billion riyais, a joint venture 

"S?* ““ 50 10,0 fikgree — between SABIC and Icorf Stahl A.G. of West Germa- 

V^ET' 1 V t ™ MS ,^? re L. ... . . , ■ . W- "The mm wffl produce 850,000 metric tons a year of 

> ^ . *7 ^The heart of S audi hydrocarbon industry plans is steel by the Midrex direct reduction process, tapping 
gas-gathering project scheduled for completion in the abundant local supply of natural gas. Iron ore will 
182. About 3.3 billion cubic feet a day is targeted for be imported at first, but may someday come from do- 
** > flection. At new complexes at Jubail and Yanbu, the mestic deposits in Wadi Sawawin, while supplies of 
^ Al is will be the ■raw material for seven world scale other raw materials — iron scrap and limestone — are 
^fcurochemical projects. • ■ locally available. 

b SH BwM-: Joint Ventures Despite the grandeur of its plans, Saudi- Arabia is 

~7V-vr, W - 11 tempering its industrial decisions with common senses 

* “'■flS&lthe plants at both future industrial cities are 50-50 plans for a 225,000 tpy aluminum smelter at Jubail 
- ~v4>Cfait ventures between the Saudi Arabian Basic Irntts- were canceled after Riyadh look a second look at com- 
ie$ Corporation (SABIC) and various foreign part- petition from existing plants around the Gulf. Instead, 
ms. In November SABIC met in the capital with a this summer SABIC bought a 20-percent share in Alu- 
degation ■ from Japan to sign the first of the final uunum Bahrain. ' _ 

segments — for amethanol plant at Jubail with a L Although Saudi resolve is strong, the constraints on 

ited capacity of 600,000 tons a year. Tagged at a cost the dream of industrial power are wave. There is al- 
.- 900 million riyais, the plant is due to come onstream r«dy a worldwide overcapacity m refinenes and petro- 
1 1983. SABICsToreim parmear is a consortium headr chamcak. J 

i bv Mitsubishi Gas Steals. Typically, Mr. Al-Gosaibi has an answer; “The pro- 

. , . ..... . . aucers of petroleum and gas are more entitled to petro- 

Almost at the same tone, SABIC signed an agre^ Icum and^s-reiated industries than a state separated 
with the Taiwan Femhzer company lobudd a ^ tbousa g£ of ^ frorn ^ nearest oil weD,” he 

• MX)- million urea plant to produce 500,000 metric tons 

year, also at Jubail • . . _ Nevertheless, virtually no indigenous professional- 

Saudis considered thee technical cadre exists, and manpower £ general is 

. bout two years principals have been bartering out scarc ^ ^ hot, harsh climate with high salinity in the air 

1 » - 1 f»*\etails on aU the projects, which appemedto move ] OW er efficiency and increase maintenance 

Uowly until Riyadh began to show its impahmce. costs. Construction and starting expenses too will be 

Earherthis year, the muustiy of high as wffl transportation cost! KbausTof the king- 

d-Gosai^tectaocr^ poet, and gr^uateofthelto- dom’s long distance from world markets and sources 
ersity of Southern California, finally declared: “We of 

- hall go on implementing all our industrial projects in r , c , , . 

tibail and Yanbu with international partners — if the Local &UDCOIltratQrS 

nternational partners so wish — and without partners „ 

’ f ihev forsake or hesitate.” Officials believe these handicaps will be offset by the 

y availability of oil and gis, and that manpower is being 

Japanese Doubts trained as quickly as possible. Contractors also admit 

.tT— ■ ■■ . ■ that they often overestimate difficulties here before 

Today only one of SABICs planned petrochemical their first jobs. 

idustries — for an ethylene plant to be built at Jubail And the policy of breaking up big infrastructure 
y another Japanese consortium — has failed to reach contracts at Jubail and Yanbu to enable local firms to 

• final agreement. The Japanese companies have se- participate appears to be working favorably for the- 

ous doubts about the economic viability of the future. The more subcontracting and supplying that, 
reject, but pressure from their government in Tokyo can be done by local firms, the more secure in the long 
■nm 10 be pushing this one'doser to accortL run the industrial dream becomes. 

Meanwhile, the delay on the other agreements — Perhaps the hardest battle of all will come when the 
nth partners including Exxon, Shell and Mobil — lies Saudis try to market their products and must face tar- 
nth the thorny question erf oil entitlements, the crude iff and other barriers from the West. They have, of 
applies to be guaranteed to the foreign partners in course, a sort of ultimate leverage. More than one offi- 

• xchange for their participation in the grand industrial dal has'intimated that in the race of resistance, pur- 

rojects. • chases of Saudi refined products and petrochemicals 

■ ■■ The question, is not whether, guarantees- should be can be tied to purchases of Saudi crude, 
ranted — the planners know the kingdom cannot go As Mr. Al-Gosaibi pointedly remarked: “If mdustiy 
-i thorn the experience, technical know-how and mar- is good, why should our people be deprived of a good 
:ting'expertise of foreign partners — but bow much thing? If industry is a burden, we are ever ready to 
ie entitlements should be. Amounts reported under hdp the industrial states in carrying this burden." 
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Characteristic desert fires will vanish when Sandis harness their gas. 


Taming Natural Gas 
Becomes Economical 

D HAHRAN (IHT) — Saudis believe that despite the astronomical 
costs, harnessing their natural gas has become more economical than 
burning it off, as they have been doing for the four decades since oil was 
discovered. 1 

The huge gas-gathering system under construction across the Eastern 
Province is to be the backbone of Saudi Arabia's industrialization plans. 

This project means that besides its position as an oil giant, the kingdom 
will become the world's largest exporter of natural gas liquids (NGL). By 
1982 the collection target is 3 J billion cubic feet a day. 

Besides the NGL, 1.9 billion cubic feet of methane and 360 cubic feet of 

ethane a day will be extracted from the wet gas. 10 be used as fuel and 
feedstock for the heavy industries and petrochemical plants planned for 
the mnltibillion dollar complexes at Jubail and Yanbu. 

According to officials at Aram co.- which is managing the project for the 
Saudi government, construction is ahead of schedule. Major American 
contractors are involved, including Fluor, Bechtel Parsons, Chicago 
Bridge and Iron and Foster-Wheeler. Manpower, mostly from Asia, has 
now reached about 20,000 men in the field. The cost is enormous. Aramco 
and the govern mem hare been excessively shy about revealing figures. Mr. 
Abdul Hadi Taher. governor of Petromin, the Saudi government organiza- 
tion which will market the NGL, has said the cost will be “in excess of S12 
billion." Other informed sources said costs have already topped $20 bil- 
lion. 

Apart from a field or methane in the Empty Quarter which has not been 
developed, Saudi gas is associated gas, a previously expendable byproduct 
of extracting oil. Today, however, economists here are looking forward to 
the time when the characteristic bright red pillars of flaring gas disappear 
forever from the desert fields. 

At a recent conference in Houston, Mr. Taher said that about half the 
collected gas would be used for domestic needs. These include fuel 
feedstock for chemica] fertilizer and petrochemical industries, power for 
the growing network of desalination plants and burgeoning electricity grid. 
The other 50 percent of gathered gas can be liquefied easily and transport- 
ed. and will leave from special ports as butane, propane and NGL for 
world markets. 

Petromin has got its feet wet in gas marketing by exporting modest 
amounts for LPG since January. In Houston, Mr. Taher suggested that 
since LPG was a byproduct of oil production, coordinating its price should 
be a matter of OPEC’s consideration. 

Once the gas-gathering system is working, it will function with oil pro- 
duction of only 6.2 million barrels a day, far less than the current level of 
9.5 million barrels. At present, gas is scheduled for collection only from 
onshore fields — Ghawar, the largest in the world, Abqaiq, and Bern. As 
needs grow, however, offshore fields will almost surdy be tapped. Accord- 
ing to Armaco, about 800 million cubic feet a day of wet gas could be 
collected offshore. 

Because the oil fields are in the Eastern Province, most of the gas con- 
struction activities are at sites here near the Gulf coast At Bari, the 
completed facility near Jubail and at Shedgum and Ju'aymah. the gas will 
be treated as separated from the NGL arid some of it fractionated at 
Ju'aymah. 

On the west coast however, at the new industrial complex site of Yanbu, 
an NGL plant is under construction to receive NGL via a 725-mile pipe- 
line, perhaps the most intriguing element in an engineering project that is 
vast, but otherwise unremarkable. 

This transpeninsular gas line will run side by side with one carrying 3 
million bands of crude oil a day from eastern fields. Until the NGL plant 
at Yanbu is complete, only methane will be run through the NGL line to 
fuel the pump stations along the twin pipes, now about 50 percent com- 
plete. In this way the system will also begin transferring almost a third of 
the kingdom's daily oil production to a new — and some consider less 
vulnerable — outlet on the Red Sea. 

— MJJVt 
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Imports of Food Are Soaring 


By Mary Jo McConahay 

R IYADH (IHT) — Saudi' food 
imports are soaring, despite 
efforts to increase its own produc- 
tion. The annual bill si and* at more 
than S3 billion. 

. Supermarket chains are appear- 
ing across the land, and newly af- 
fluent Saudis are developing a taste 
for roods their parents never heard 
of. Another reason for sharply ris- 
ing imports is the need to feed at 
•east 2 million foreign contract 
workers. 


e Natural irrigation sources are 
few. There are no year-round Jakes 
or rivers in the entire country. Wa- 
ter comes from underground 
aquifers, which can become perma- 
nently useless unless they are 
tapped at a conservative rate, from 
oasts springs which may be inade- 
quate for more than small scale 
fanning, or in the case of the lucky 
Asir province, from seasonal rains 
trapped in the mountains of the 
souihwesL 


istry of planning, farmers leaving 
the land pose no problem in the 
economic sense. Instead, the agri- 
cultural sector harbors disguised 
unemployment. 

“With mechanization and tech- 
nology we can produce what they 
produce now with one-third the 
number of people," he said. “Freed 
from the land, these workers can 
move into other jobs where we need 
them more." 


The United States is a principal 
ifficial said 


supplier. A Washington cl 

there have been “spectacular gains" 
in U-S. exports of rice, wheat, and 
the gamut or processed foods to 
Saudi Arabia, and estimates the 
Saudis may buy $500-5600 million 
of U.S. commodities this year, up 
from $171 million only two vears 
ago. 

The government is trying hard to 
hold this down. At the moment 
there is a six-month strategic re- 
serve of wheat. Grain is bought by 
the stale-owned Grain Silos and 
Flour Mills organization at four 
times the price of imported wheat, 
to encourage farmers to bring land 
under cultivation and increase out- 
put. At the warehouses at Jeddah's 
Fort the visitor can see the last of 
the white sacks of flour that were 
ordered from America before im- 
ports slopped. Now only bulk grain 
is delivered, to be processed and 
stored at new plants across the 
country. 

Easy Credit 


• Saudis themselves do not want 
to work on the farm. Traditionally 
those with desert or merchant back- 
grounds consider it undignified la- 
bor. while established coram unities 
based on cultivation are being erod- 
ed quickly by urban migration and 
the availability of higher paying 
jobs with oil and construction com- 
panies. 


Grand Scale 


• Searing heat waves, drought 
and infestations of locusts are pla- 
gues that continue to worry farm- 
ers. as well as livestock breeders 
and potential agricultural investors. 


Arable Land 


Last year the Saudi Arabian Ag- 
ricultural Bank, founded in 1973 to 
provide easy credit for farmers and 
fishermen, gave out over S375 mil- 
lion, up from only $10 million in 
1973-74. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Water is paying ah costs, 
including monthly stipends and a 
yearly ticket home, for Saudi farm- 
ers "willing to study advanced meth- 
ods abroad. The stales gives out 
seeds, seedlings and Free advice by 
foreign experts, and bears a major 
part of the cos s of farm machinery. 

Yet agriculture in Saudi Arabia is 
hindered by some 'fundamental 
problems that even fabulous wealth 
will not solve quickly. 

• Land holdings are being frag- 
mented into less economical smaller 
parcels, voile spreading develop- 
ment — housing, road, civic facili- 
ties — often lakes over the previous 
little arable turf around the towns 
and villages. 


Radical changes have been called 
for to make fanning viable in this 
vast desert country, where only 
about 12 percent of arable land is 
being worked. Research at the min- 
istry of agriculture has shown a full 
1 million hectares of land in the 
kingdom is waiting for develop- 
ment. Some officials feel self-suffi- 
ciency is needed urgently to prevent 
the West from someday using food 
as a political lever. 

The solution most often 
proffered is a change from small 
holdings to mega-farming, from the 
fisherman in ms own single boat 
with a few family members as crew 
to fleets of trawlers. 

According to an aide in the min- 


Seoul Firm Wins 
Faisal Contract 


Government projects are on a 
grand scale. A development pro- 
gram planned for the Wadi Dawasir 
area in the central-south part of the 
kingdom is intended to change 
methods there from primitive to ad- 
vanced farming and help provide 
the kingdom with self-sufficiency in 
wheat. In Al Has a, considered to be 
among the world’s largest oases, ex- 
perts from Taiwan have been work- 
ing with fanners to increase in rice 
production. The kingdom is devel- 
oping a deep sea fishing fleet of 100 
10-meter boats, plus several experi- 
mental ships. The government 
wants to add protein-rich fish to the 
regular diet of those in inland towns 
and villages, where it is now consid- 
ered a rare delicacy. 

Probably the most successful agri- 
cultural effort undertaken by gov- 
ernment and private sector as well 
are poultry and dairy farms. In- 
creased local production has had a 
stabilizing effect on prices. By next 
year, predicts the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, there will be 92 
agro-'mdiisuial factories in the king- 
dom with an invested capital of 480 
million rivals and a work force of 
5,300. 

While Riyadh would like to see 
big agro-business provide its food 
supply, the small fanner has not 
been forgotten, but is being tuged 
to revamp his operations if he wants 


to stay on the land. Nabil Yahya 
ilia 


RIYADH (1HT) — South Ko- 
rea's Hyundai Construction Co. 
has secured ihe contract to build 
the headquarters for the King 
Faisal Foundation here. 

The firm was awarded the 
$50- minion job after competi- 
tion with several international 


companies, including Sam Whan 
Construction and Lain' 


pev Alireza. 


ig Wim- 


Abdullah. dean of the School of Ag- 
riculture at the University of Ri- 
yadh. suggests Saudi farmers should 
be helped to develop drip and sprin- 
kler irrigation systems in place of 
the commonly used open channels, 
where evaporation under the sun 
sucks up too much of the water be- 
fore it even reaches the plant. For 
marketing, be says, small Saudi 
holdings should resort to a central 
private organization to take care of 
collection, transporting and selling 
produce, in the pattern of American 
farm cooperatives. 


Germans 9 Greeks , Pakistanis 


Manpower Snags on Tower of Babel 


By John Qose 

TTDDA (IHT) — Work in Saudi Arabia is like 
J trying to get something done at the Tower of 
Babel — American construction managers explain- 
ing German designs to Greek engineers overseeing 
Pakistani laborers. 


Doing business is risky and fr 
vho heads 


Ad Englishman who beads his own electrical en- 
gineering company came to the kin gdom earlier 
this year, attracted by plans for a S30-nriDion joint 
venture with a Saudi company. Again and a g pra, he 
was sent back to his 5150-a-day hold room with 
orders to draw up cheaper, more efficient piair? 
The strain of unremruod telephone calk, argu- 
ments with taxi drivers, heat of ' 110 * 


allocations, a directive which wreaked havoc with 
balance sheets of contractors. 

It was mainly to slew down the demand for dol- 
lars and the consequent drain on the state reserves 
that the kingdom recently announced that con- 
tracts over 300 million riyals would be in dollars 
rather than riyals, a practice which had contributed 
to the internationalization of the riyal and to exces- 
sive liquidity in the banking system. Banters, 


whose days are filled mainly by contract financing, 
are farina cash-flow problems with interbank lend- 


ing rates hovering between 1 1 and 13 percent. 

As die government becomes less of a gold mine 
for foreign contractors, there is little comfort to be 


Fahrenheit, and empty Saudi offices, paled hub m- 
ore the final blow. 


significance before i 

The company thanked him very much for his 
designs and announced it was placing them in the 
hands of a Saudi company, owned by a relative, 
with which it had that morning signed the 530- 
million joint venture. 

The Englishman could console himself with the 
knowledge that having a man on the ground here is 
the sine qua non of doing business for, as be was 
about to walk out the door of his hotel, the mana- 
ger handed him a $200,000 contract for the repair 
of his decaying electrical system. 

Government contracts are lucrative and private 
sector work is less competitive, so it would seem 
that there is something to suit everyone. But the 
government, with its unpredictable pay schedules 
and baffling political intricacies, and the private 
sector, with its inefficiency and inexperience, have 
sent many a contractor home to more familiar 
haunts, shaking his head in disbelief. 


found in the private sector. A confidential report 
prepared for the government oa private sector po- 
tential contains little good news. The survey found 


In addition to the pitfalls which have always 
made life difficult here, it is becoming increasingly 
dear that the boom years are over, if only because 
Saudi Arabia is winding up its seqond five-year de- 
velopment plan. 

No longer is money here for the plucking, al- 
though this is not to deny that expensive projects 
such as the expansion of the automatic telephone 
system and the construction of the huge new air- 
port have only just begun. 


that every area of private business is crippled by 
inadequate manpower, meager financing, poor 
marketing skills, a lack of information and consul- 
tation. and complex, often contradictory, govern- 
ment regulations. 

The latter hurdle is well known to the foreign 
contractor. Not the least of his problems is finding 
out what work is coming up and, if and when he 
does, he faces the daunting task of figuring out how 
to get (L 

The rules for tendering are soon to be updated 
but as they now stand, and as nearly as they can be 
understood, a company must first pre-quahfy with 
as many ministries as possible. Almost all govern- 
ment agencies have the power to award contracts. 
If this is not done, the company will be ignored. 
Theoretically, all a company has to do is submil 
pre-q ualificati on papers and await invitations to 
tender, but each government agency has its own 
documents and each its own list of companies. 
These papers must be submitted on time and the 
government often allows less than a month’s grace 
period, a rale which has brought some contractors 
rushing to the kingdom on chartered planes. 

All companies bidding for work' must have a 
Saudi agent whose commission is, on paper at least, 
limited to 5 percent, though defense and govern- 
ment- to-govemrnent deals are excluded. 


For the first two years of the plan, the kingdom 
had trouble spending its budget but during the fis- 


cal year that ended in May, it overspent by 13 per- 
cent and there are those in the government who say 
the country can no longer afford to entertain the 
notion of becoming a limy industrialized nation by 
the turn of the century. 

Foreign exchange expenditure (a more accurate 
measure of spending since unlike the budget it 
takes into account defense projects, public funds 
and work contracted during previous fiscal years) 
exceeded revenue bv more utan 20 bfllioa in fiscal 
1978-1979. 

The state reserves have been drawn down by well 
over the published figure of 9.9 billion riyals and 
this in a period when government agencies were 
told not to spend more than 70 percent of their 


Companies who have won a contract must sub- 
mit both a bid bond of dither 1 or 2 percent of the 
value of the contract and a performance bond of S 
percent. Contracts are generally fixed price; al- 
though escalation clauses are not uncommon. If a 
company falls behind, it faces fines of 4 percent of 
the value of supply contracts and 10 percent of the 
value of public works contracts, unless the delay is 
the result of circumstances beyond his control. 
These the law leaves undefined. 

There is a bewildering array of minor regula- 
tions. At least three Saudi firms must lender for 
food procurement contracts. Three or more “spe- 
cialized companies’* must bid for operation, main- 
tenance or drilling work. In arms deals spare parts 
may be purchased directly regardless of the ex- 
pense. The list goes on. 

All documents may be submitted in Eng li sh . 


Roof Over Every Head 


R IYADH (IHT) — The govern- 
ment wants to put a decent 
roof over every head and has the 
money to do it. If there are snags in 
the housing program they are 
caused by the vast scale of the un- 
dertaking, and now that expecta- 
tions ore rising with national 
wealth, the speed with which new 
dwellings are being demanded. 

More than 100,000 citizens from 
more than 100 towns received loans 
from the state’s Real Estate Devel- 
opment Fund in its first three years 
to build homes on their own land, 
and the Fund granted about 1,000 
investment loans to Saudi en- 
trepreneurs for hotels and rental 
units. In 1978 the Fund provided 
over 6 billion riyals (about S20 bil- 
lion) in loans, more than any other 
governxnenirfiupported credit insti- 
tution. Founded in 1975 id an effort 
to reduce the high rents and hard- 
ships caused by scarce supply and 
soaring demand, the REDF charges 
no interest on the 25-year loans, 
which now range from maximums 
of 100,000 to 300,000 riyals. de- 
pending on the dty where the home 
wiO be built 

In its last five-year plan, the gov- 
ernment underestimated the vigor 
of the private sector, armed with its 
liquidity from the REDF. In some 
quarters of Jidda, rents have fallen 
50 percent over the past 18 months, 
not only because of the house boom 
but because the price of building 
materials fell sharply as the backlog 
in the ports was cleaned up. On the 
other hand, so many landlords in 
the major cities are holding out for 
inflated rents to recoup then- invest- 
ments that newly built dwellings re- 
main empty, creating what one lo- 
cal paper condemned as “an artifi- 
cial bousing crisis.” 

The phenomenon of blocks of 
empty dwellings, where two or three 
years ago one might not be had at 
any price, is not only due to greedy 
landlords. Because the responsibili- 
ty for preparing residential areas is 
spread over several ministries — 
each with its own budget and set of 
priorities — homes may sit empty 
for months before services arrive. 
The minister of industry and elec- 
tricity, Ghazi AI-Gosaibi has ap- 
pealed to citizens to inquire before 
they build whether the site is in the 
range of the existing networks, 
which cannot be expanded fast 
enough to keep up with demand. 
Water, sewage, even roads may stiQ 
be absent as the final coat of paint 
dries on the bouse or apartment 
building. 


A persistent popular critictsm of 
the REDF is that it provides funds 
only to those who already own land, 
which continues to be priced out of 
the reach of many. Remote land is 
within the means of more citizens, 
and munkipalitks may even grant 
outlying plots free, bur this "hori- 
zontal spread" is causing havoc in 
the demand for utilities. An aide al 
the ministry of municipal and rural 
affairs blamed real estate specula- 
tion, which lies up large plots of 
prime inner tiiy land, for ^chasing 
people to the periphery.” No regu- 
lations or tax speculators force 
them to see if the land remains un- 
developed. 


"There is often a lag," admitted 
the aide, "between getting land, get- 
ting a loan, and getting the basic 
needs of your life.” 


There is no shortage now in mid- 

mcome housii 


die and high income housing in the 
kingdom, but in low cost housing, 
where the private sector is not stim- 
ulated to invest, a shortage, remains. 


Yet in Dammam and Jidda, more 
than 4,000 apartments in two giant 
crash programs planned by the gov- 
ernment for low income persons re- 
main eerily vacant The Dammam 
Towers complex, for instance, 
which took the full production of IQ 
Dutch factories for two years and 
required what one official called 
"the biggest peacetime sea move- 
ment ofa generation" to ship hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of pre- 
cast concrete slabs, has been fin- 
ished since June; However, con- 
tracts for roods, water and the 
community mosque have not gone 
out to tender, nor is there yet a 
long-term maintenance agreement. 
Saudi taste and religious tradition 
— strong on privacy — is alien to 
high-rise fiving, and now the gov- 
ernment is considering expensive al- 
terations to make the towers more 
amenable to families, which in- 
cludes doubling the number of ele- 
vators in each building to accom- 
modate strict separation of the sex- 
es. 


The 'government has not yet 
stated who will five in the public 
housing projects. While ad hoc mea- 
sures are being taken to keep the 
ghostly towers from deteriorating in 
Dammam and Jidda — such as 
pumping water through vast net- 
works « pipes to stave off corro- 
sion — ■ the government has an- 
nounced a nearly identical project 
for Riyadh. ' ' 

— MJ.M. 
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'Guests of God’ Transported 


By John Close 

TIDDA (IHT) — Hishnm Bassam 
J is weary. At the end of last year, 
bis company transported 240,000 erf 
■ the record 3 million pilgrims to 
. Mecca, the second-largest city in 
Saadi Arabia and the holiest place 
‘in Is larc i- 

“Remember,” said the vice presi- 
dent for ma r k e tin g of Sandia, the 
Saudi national airline, “yon are 
bringing a man from a very remote, 

_ simple village, and confronting him 
'with the 20th century in the form of 
a jumbo jet, one of the most ad- 
vanced pieces of man’s technology. 
They [the pilgrims] tend to vomit, 
they don’t blow how to use a toilet 
- they don't read and writer they get 
lost, they get frightened. We are 
busy.” 

A Saudis task force of 100 speci- 
alizing in the mass movement of. 
travelers spent 4.4 minion riyals 
(SIS milli on - 1 riyal equals S3 36) 
last year moving those often called 
.“the guests of God” to the sites vis- 
ited during the hqj or annual 
Moslem pilgrimage to Mecca. 

There are five duties or “pillars” 
in Islam. The fifth obliges every 
Modem who can afford it to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca once in bds 
life. The pugnmage is made be-' 
tween the 7 th and 10th days erf the 
last month of the Modem calendar, 
usually- sometime in late November 
or December. Ancestors of today’s 
pilgrim often spent years fulfilling 
the sacred duty. He and his fellow 
Moslems in official country delega- 
tions ran nmltg the trip in a jumbo 
jet, but the visit is not without pit- 
falls. 

Unwary Pilgrims 

The »n<nphi«rir;Mfi«l pilgrim on 
his way to Mecca 72 kilometers by 
road to the southeast is often seen 
as easy prey by merchants in this 
gateway city. For bedouins and 
poorer Saudis in the Hejaz, the 
Western Region bordering the Red 
Sea in which Mecca is located, the 
hag is an important source of in- 
come. Each pilgrim must have an 
animal to slaughter for the Feast of 
the Sacrifice at the culmina tion of 
. the hajj, and shepherds are eager to 
oblige with herds of camel, goats 
and sheep. 

For centuries, the people of the 
awaited the annual 
faithful, counting on 
| the profits made to last them 
through the year. .When the world- 
wide economic depression of tire 
,930s made the cost of travel prohi- 
bitive and sharply reduced Saudi 


Hqaz hungrily 
arrival of the 


Arabia’s main source of foreign cur- 
rency, King Abdul Aziz signed the 
first exploration concession for oiL 
Although oil revenues are now the 
mainstay of tire fe u v ti economy, 
funds brought in during the hajj are 
still vital to Mecca's wen-being. 

So Saudi Arabia does much to 
smooth the pilgrim’s passage. No 
precise financial information is 
available because costs are borne by 
all government agencies, including 
the Ministry of Pilgrimage and En- 
dowments. 1979 expenses included 
salaries of the 4,258 civQ defense of- 
ficers and 17,000 soldiers on duty in 
the holy places, 5,000 street clean- 
ers, the construction erf 24 police 
stations and 12 observation towers 
and a new mass transit system. 

The government has boih hotels 
to house pilgrims and spent 15 bil- 
lion riyals on a new airport at Jed- 
dah with a Special hajj te rminal. 
Last year the Saudi kingdom spent 
348 million riyals for improvement 
of hag riles mid another 20 billion 
riyals on solid gold doors for the 
Kaaba, a small cubic structure at 
the center of Mecca's Great 
Mosque which houses the Blade 
Stone, the most revered object ip 

Islam 

OM Rituals 

Although today’s pilgrim may ar- 
rive in Saudi Arabia on a jumbo jet, 
the ritual he has come to observe 
remains the ritw. the 7th cen- 
tury when Mohammad returned 
freon Medina north of here to 
conquer Mecca. 

Before entering Mecca, the pil- 
grim dons two pieces of white seam- 
less doth and enters a state of grace 
or ihram during which bunting , ar- 
guing. scxnal relations and the cut- 
ting erf hair and Ttafig are forbidden, 
female pilgrims do not have to wear 
the traditional garment and so ap- 
pear as spots of color in a sea of 
white. 

He- then makes the lawaf, a seven- 
fold circuit erf the Kaaba draped in 
black cloth. Inside, held together by 
a stiver band, is the Black Stone 
worn nearly hollow by centuries of 
pilgrims' kisses. 

Next, he runs in cadence between 
the hills of Safa and Marwah seven 
times to commemorate the search 
for water by Hagar. the mother of 
Abraham's ddesi son, Ishmad. 
Abraham is one of Islam’s five ma- 
jor prophets, and tradition has it 
that he and Tchmari built the Kaaba 
as a replica of God’s house in heav- 
en. ■ 

That evening the pilgrim goes to 


Mina 3 kilometers outside Mecca! 
During the hajj the area becomes 
the world's largest tented camp 
where the f aithf ul spend the night 
in prayer. At sunrise, he travels to 
the nearby Plain of Arafat where 
Mohammed delivered his farewell 
sermon before aaMujmg into heav- 
en on a winged horse. Known as 
Standing Day. the day at Arafat is 
one Of the essential ri tual* d uring 
-which pilgrims should He*™ to a ' 
sermon and spend the afternoon 
praying. 

At sunset, the jpOgrim travels to- 
Muzdalifa where he collects 49 peb-* 
bles fra- the next ritual, the stoning 
of the three pillars at Mina in sym- 
bolic rejection of the devfl. The fi- • 
nal duty is the sacrifice, with a last 
prayer and another tawaf at A1 
Haram, the Great Mosque. 

The growing sophistication of 
travel arrangements and the im- 
provement of roads and transport 
have enabled the Sandi kTngdmn to 
protect pilgrims from venal local 
merchants and move them on to the 
holy rites in 72 hoars. Increased ef- 
ficiency also enables the govern^ 
meat to keep the growing number 
Of pilg rims nndw surveillance »ud 
away from the local inha bitants. 

The ancient practice of cheating 
the “guests of god” lead to the use 
of the phrase, “Ana nrish hapi" (Tin 
not a pilgrim), which would didt 
guffaws and knowing winks from 
shopkeepers toward afi but the most 
dever bargainers among the full- 
time residents of Jidda. 

There is no airport in Mecca and 
no railroad, so taxi drivers, in par- 
ticular, used to make a killing. They 
would pour in from all* over the 
country, and charge 100 to 200 ri- 
yals for the trip. A bus ticket from 
Jidda airport to the Great Mosque 
in Mecca costs 10 riyals. ‘ 

For the 1979 hajj the government 
announced that no vehicle carrying 
fewer than nine persons would be 
allowed into the holy cities. And it 
was not only those pilgrims who 
came overland from Jordan, Leba- 
non, Syria, Iraq and Yemen who 
had to park their cars and board a 
bus. Members of the royal family 
»nri the government joined in car 
pods, even if in slightly grander 
style than the average visitor. 

A transportation official said be- 
fore the founding of the Sandi Ara- 
bian Public Transport Co. last year, 
many princes would take a fleet of 
10 or 20 cars complete with their 
retinnes to Mecca and Medina. In- 
4979 the company leased more than 
40 buses tp the royal family and the 




Contrasts in Health 
Present a Challenge 


Thousands of pilgrims kneeling at prayer in Mecca. 


Ministry of Information at 6.000 ri- 
yals a day a bus. 

Sealing off the pilgrims from the 
local economy has done much to al- 
leviate Saudi Arabia’s embarrass- 
ment at the cheating of the “guests 
of God." but the policy is not com- 
pletely disinterested. 

Pilgrims once provided a sorely 
needed manpower for the sparsely 
populated Hejaz. But the last thing 
the kingdom wants now is pilgrims 
left behind to swell the ranks of the 
foreign labor force, which the 
Saudis consider already dangerous- 
ly large. 

At the holy places last year, Irani : 
an pilgrims held several noisy dem- 
onstrations in support of Iranian re- 
ligions leader Ayatollah Khomeini, 
chanting “the Imam [Khomeini] 
shows us the way to God," “Islam *' 
and Khomeini are one." 

Many of the 1979 Iranian delega- 


tion, the largest ever from that 
country, brought leaflets extolling 
the Islamic revolution there Wom- 
en in the traditional black ankle- 
length chadors often hid the tracts 
under their .skirts, leaving great 
piles behind as they walked away. 
Saudi policemen were chary to con- 
fiscate the papers before they could 
be passed around, bur they did 
place the Iranian pilgrim camp next 
to theirs at Mecca. 

The Saudis are also aware- the 
hajj offers some pilgrims a rare op- 
portunity to visit their country. Last 
year the government granted pas- 
sage for only the second time to a 
delegation of Arabs from Israel. 
There was also a 40-man Soviet 
contingent As always, two or three 
non -Islamic names such as Vla dimir 
and Anatoli showed up on thcdelc- 
gation list 

If the duty of accepting the pil- 


grims constitutes an economic bur- 
den and political risk for the'Saudis, 
ji also affords them the opportunity 
to do some lobbying at home. - 

Last year. Ayatollah Shirazi of 
Iran and his son Sheikh 
Mohammed Ali Shirazi were sum- 
moned before Crown Prince Fahd 
after they completed the pilgrimage. 
Although details of the audience 
were not available. Sheikh 
Mohammed later announced he 
had assured the crown prince that 
Iran's recently expressed interest in 
the Gulf came “not from any offi- 
cial policy but from individuals 
speaking strictly for themselves." 

He praised the Saudi position 
that the Gulf must remain as it is. 
“neither Persian nor Arab" and 
that, because Saudi Arabia was an- 
other pillar of Islam, “it is absolute- 
ly necessary that we agree and work 
together." 


R IYADH (IHT) — The contrast 
is stark. The King Faisal 
Medical City in Riyadh carries out 
seven major heart operations a 
week, but Saudi Arabia still has the 
world’s second highest incidence of 
blindness. 

An English doctor in Jidda tells 
of one of her patients, a young son 
of a merchant family that vacations 
in Cannes and California who was 
badly injured in a car accident. Af- 
ter two months in intensive care, his 
mother took him from the hospital 
and to a tribal doctor out in the 
desert. To make the cure certain, he 
proposed slashing the boy's leg with 
a broken bottle. The boy refused, so 
the mother had the treatment in- 
flicted on herself, as sympathetic 
magic. 

Saudi Arabia is fighting ignorance 
and poverty to establish a modern, 
comprehensive health care system 
and, while admitting that it is still 
short of a target of a clinic for every 
300 persons. Health Minister 
Hussein al-Jazairi claims that “we 
are well on our way." 

It has been a huge effort. Not only 
was the kingdom starling almost 
from scratch, but it had to cope 
with the bedouin who still make up 
10 percent of the population and 
nearly a million foreigners flooding 
into Mecca each year for the pil- 
grimage. One measure was relative- 
ly simple: no one is allowed in or 
out without vaccination until the 
entire congregation is declared free 
of communicable disease. So far. 
the precautions have worked. 

Gradual Approach 

A more gradualist approach has- 
been taken for the bedouin. Those 
who join the armed forces, and that 
is almost every young man. are 
drawn into a separate health system 
that rovers all their dependents. 

For those who stay in the desert, 
clinics are established in market 
centers on the principle that they 
will come eventually. When an epi- 
demic breaks out in a rural area, 
health ministry teams swoop for 
mass innoculation. Doctors report 
that it is an uphill battle, but one 
that is slowly being won. Folk 
remedies persist, as do malnutri- 
tion, trachoma and bilharzia. but 
Saudis are increasingly coming to 


By Timothy Sisley 

rely on preventive care and Western 
medicine. 

There are now 67 public hospitals 
in the country, and within six 
months the government’s five major 
new* hospitals, sited in the worst- 
served urban areas, should have 
opened their doors. Thev will go a 
long way toward raising standards. 
Management and staffing contracts 
with foreign companies and govern- 
ments are being signed foDowii 


— — „ .allowing 

what is now the standard practice 
of importing expertise wholesale 
from countries like Taiwan or the 
Philippines. 

It is there that the biggest chal- 
lenge lies. Only 8 percent of doctors 
in Saudi Arabia are Saudis, and al- 
though the first class of home- 
trained doctors will graduate this 
year, it will be a long time before' 
Saudis can take over their own med- 
ical system. In most urban centers. 
Pakistanis, Egyptians or Palestini- 
ans shoulder the burden. 

Little Status 

In nursing, the problem is more 
acute. Traditional attitudes are ta- 
citly relaxed to allow Saudi women 
to train and work as nurses, and 
doctors report little opposition 
from families or patients, but the 
profession is unattractive even to 
women who have few other work 
opportunities open to them. 

Status is all- import am in Saudi 
Arabia and nursing has little. Train- 
ing facilities are constantly bring 
expanded, but the growth of a truly 
indigenous work force can hardly 
be expected to begin until the whole 
of society has decided what role 
women are to play. 

Until then, imports fill the gap. 
Egyptian women, of whose profes- 
sional stalls doctors do not speak 
highly, are the mainstay of the nurs- 
ing profession, but they are slowly 
bring phased out in favor of more 
efficient Far Easterners. Doctors 
and nurses are supplied for bleak, 
rural areas by drafting them after 



equiva- 
lent to the Western system by 1985. 
In terms of building and equipping 
hospitals and clinics, it will be easy. 
The system needs time to mature, 
though, to develop senior staff and 
a broad base of public awareness. 
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The Government of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia recently awarded the Philips-Ericsson- 
Bell Canada Consortium a contract for, what 
is believed to be, the largest telecommuni- 
cations project in history. 

Within a period of three years the present 
automatic telephone network will be incre- 
ased in capacity by 476,000 lines, and 
extended throughout the Kingdom. 

Philips, who share equal responsibility with 
Ericsson for equipment supply and instal- 
lation, will deliver 56 siored-program controll- 
ed PRX telephone exchanges (of which 13 will . 
be containerised) as well as all PCM equip- 
ment for the junction routes in the multi- 
exchange areas. Bell Canada will be respons- 
ible for- system operation and maintenance 
for a period of five years. 
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gious. During construction more than' . 
employees and their families will be accom- 
modated in model villages built specially 
for the project. No less than 200.000 cubic 
metres of materials and equipment must- be 
transported to Saudi Arabia and distributed 
to worksites throughout the Kingdom. And to 
provide a direct means of communication 
befween the various sites, a private radio net- 
work must be established. 

Other joint responsibilities of the Consortium 
include the training of up to 600 local PTT staff 
on the operational, maintenance and servi- 
cing aspects of -the computerised network. 
This will be carried out in specially equipped 
schools and repair centres. 


An important part of the Government's ^ 
and five-year plan, whose aims include 

1 41 — :-j &*-.■ 

development oreaucatit 
vices, this ambitious project will firmly esta- 
blish the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia at the 
forefront of modern telephone communic- 
ations. 

Philips are proud to help set the pace. 

Philips Telecommunications, 

P.O.B. 32. 

1200 JD Hilversum. 

The Netherlands 


Philips Telecommunications 
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iid Largesse Keeps f Communism at Bay 9 


By Andrew Borowiec The fact is that much of the lar- of recovering another holy place, 

Tinna tu ■ ■ gesse distributed by Saudi Arabia Jerusalem. Not being a ^frontline” 

I 1 — Thqf arrive in a tQ countries, although Arab state, Saudi Arabia feds 

cwchin g attache otheR ^ ^ among the benefi- morally obliged to help those Arab 
Varies as weLTbe aiTis not hap- counties which bard Arad. 
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quentlv than col thoTVoMiit favois 01 seenrity for Saudi Arabia. vast .areas of the world, the Saudis 
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pared speeches stressing hardship 
and dire need for help. More fre- 
quently than not, they spend days 
waiting for appointments in a coun- 
try where tune rarely matters. 

When the word does come, it usu- 
ally means money — sometimes a 
lot of it The sum itself is barely 
mentioned during hushed conversa- 
tions over tiny cups of scented cof- 
fee. It is merely a “token" of Saudi 
effort to keep “Communism at bay” 
and strengthen the bonds of Islam, 
the religion which constitutes the 
cornerstone and national philoso- 
phy of this desert state sitting atop 
25 percent of the world’s known oil 
reserves. . 


izard and is not intended to buy • By giving out its wealth across 
ivoxs or security for Saudi Arabia. vas t -areas of the world, the Sgndis 
i has often been the case of anoth- believe they are helping iniernation- 
•rich oil state. Kuwait aj stability and redressing the bal- 

^ , t*. . . ance between the rich and the poor. 

Complicated Principles , . „ . . 

- — How much is actually given in 

Saudi aid to the less fortunate >«*“* « outright grants remains 
>un tries is based on a complicated ® ne Saudi Arabia secrets. 


“frontline” Arab states will- be siz- 
ably affected. 

The Saudis themselves often ad- 
mit that their aid is. to a great ex- 
tent, politically motivated. It in- 
tends to promote Islanrism and 
anti-Coffltnuusn. It supports via- 
ble economic projects under close 
supervision. If the recipient country 
does not “behave itself” the tap is 


aJ stability and redressing the bal- supervision. If the recipient country 
ance between the rich and the poor, does not “behave itself,” the tap is 

How much is actually given in s ™^ Ianie d off, 
loans or outright grants remains The organizations which channel 
one of Saudi Arabia secrets, the flow of Saudi tod* abroad are 
j ea lously maided in the vaults of- the Saudi Fund for UcvdopAcnt 


• The Saudis genuinely feel that 
they should share some of their 
blessings with those who need help; 

■ • The keeper of several of 
Islam's holy places, the kingdom is 
deeply committed to the principle 
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- International Financing 
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East. 
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based on spending patterns of the 
recipients. 

Guarded Secret 

An average sum of S10 billion a 
year in foreign aid is considered as 
most realistic. It would be roughly 


(IDB) based in Jidda. The Saudi 
Fund, is the ^itipiate arbiter. It has 
the power to choose consultants 
and contractors for the projects it 
supports and it alone decides when 
to stop the flow of aid in case of 
political or other difficulties. 

With Moslem solidarity as the 





equivalent to the amount of aid dominant theme, it is not surprising 
dispensed by the United States, a that most of the funds go to the 
superpower with a population SO countries embracing Islam. Among 
times that of Saudi Arabia them have been Egypt, Syria Jor- 

Ln per capita terms, Saudi aid to dan, Yemen, the Sudan, Somalia 
foreign countries is 30 times larger, and Djibouti. Saudi funds support 
From th.ii point of view, no other to a great extent Yasser Arafat’s 
country has matched the Saudi mainstream Fatah wing of the 
record —and none is likely to. Palestine Liberation Organization 

tVcnieeinn nf nlhotflKT fnrmon niH (FLO). 


times that of Saudi Arabia 

In per capita terms, Saudi aid to 
foreign countries is 30 times larger. 
From that point of view, no other 
country has matched the Saudi 
record —and none is likely to. 

Discussion of whether foreign aid 
is vital and at the same time helpful 
to Saudi Arabia's interests is, of 
course, not a national preoccupa- 
tion in a country without parlia- 
ment, opinion polls and other West- 
ern ways of airing problems. It con- 
cerns only the small ruling estab-' 
lishment of several hundred men, 
part of the 4,000 members of the 
royal family and a handful of West- 
ern-educated technocrats. 

Their conclusions have been 
mixed. In the shore term, they feel 
that Saudi aid has been highly influ- 
ential. It has helped to establish the 
kingdom as a world power, al- 
though in terms of population 
(about 5 million indigenous Saudis) 
it ranks with Upper Volta in West 
Africa, one of the poorest nations 
on earth. 

Domestic Spending 

But many Saudi leaders are be- 
ginning to feel that in the long run 
money spent as foreign aid may not 
be very effective politically. With 
the prospect of curtailing some of 
its ou production, Saudi Arabia mil 
soon have to reassess its priorities. 
In this respect, domestic spending is 
: likely to take prominence, although 
I there are doubts that aid to the 


Help to Africans 

In other parts of the world, Saudi 
petrodollars have propped up the 
wobbly economies of Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, the Philippines and 
even non- Moslem countries as' 
South Korea and Taiwan, the last 
two because of their staunch anti- 
Communism. 

In Africa, where islamism has 
been gaining ground over the past 
two generations, Saudi money has 
gone to help Mali, Nigeria, Zaire, 
Uganda and others. All told about 
50 nations have profited from Saudi 
Arabia's wealth. 

The aid is given discreetly — but 
with a firm hand of a country which 
knows its power on world financial 
markets. Applicants are frequently 
lectured on the need to contain 
“godless Communism.” 

Saudi envoys visit recover coun- 
tries and spot any abuses with alac- 
rity. If, for example, they discover 
that the approved project is not off 
the ground but a new presidential 
palace, is definitely under construc- 
tion, the next installment of aid is 
unlikely to be forthcoming. There 
are no harsh words — just no more 
money. 


Women veil their faces .and cover themselves from bead to toe in flowing black. 

Women’s Aspirations Sharply Curtailed 
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Arabian Data Systems 
-the Saudi computer 
service company* 


ADS offers a unique, comprehensive service 
package — geared towards the particular 
needs of the individual client 

• Consultation 

9 Development & Implementation 

• Personnel Training 

• Manpower Resources 


Our approach is practical, proven — ask the 
people at the New Jeddah 
International Airport 
ADS is successfully planning, 
developing and implementing ’ 
a complete computerized system 
for this, one of the world's largest . 
civil airports. 



In Saudi Arabia and throughout 

the Middle East, 
Arabian Data Systems. 


By Mary Jo McConahay 

H OFUF (EHT) — Like many other women 
of her generation. Samlw B was married 
young to her first cousin. She cannot read nor 
write, although she has enrolled in a neighbor- 
hood literacy class sponsored by the Saudi gov- 
ernment. The only other time she leaves her 
house is to visit other women in theirs. 

At 44, Sarnia looks like an older sister of her 
30-year-old daughter, Farida, who is a teacher, 
and of still unmarried Jasmine, 19, who wants 
to be a petroleum engineer like her brother. 

Saudi women of the new generation are in- 
creasingly educated, often well- traveled, and 
have aspirations beyond their mothers' dreams. 
When they walk out their front doors and into 
the world however, mothers and daughters 
alike veil their faces and cover themselves from 
head to toe m flowing black abeyas. 

Some Exceptions 

For all the breakneck development sweeping 
their country, Saudis appear determined to 
maintain a place for women that has changed 
little in the last 14 centuries. 

There are significant exceptions. The educa- 
tion of girls, completely separate from that of 
boys, is a top priority, and the kingdom is now 
self-sufficient in women teachers for primary 
grades. Medical schools are flooded with appli- 


cations from young women — Riyadh Universi- 
ty is expected to graduate its first class of 30 
women doctors this year. 

But apart from education and medicine, 
where they are allowed to work only with others 
of the same sex, women have little to do with 
their country’s development- They are expected 
to value their roles as mothers and wives above 
all else. These attitudes are buttressed by Islam- 
ic law which is intended to protect, not restrict 
women, to preserve their dignity and shelter 
them from the exploitation women are believed 
to have experienced in the West. 

High government officials, educated in the 
United States, perhaps with wives who are 
themselves professionals, nevertheless maintain 
that the system serves the nation well, and that 
women will never work alongside men here, 
even at the expense of importing large numbers 
of foreign workers to meet development needs. 

Both Saudi and Western observers agree that 
there will be no women's rights movement in 
Arabia of the kind found in the West or Japan. 
Yet there are those among the Saadis them- 
selves who would like some of the attitudes to 
t'hnng* Women doctors, nurses, students and 
teachers, for instance, are discreetly suggesting 
that they be granted drivers’ licenses, a privilege 
reserved for men. Hired drivers are no longer 
cheap or easily available, they argue, and an ad- 
equate public transportation system has not yet 
been developed. 


A local newspaper took a telling sample of 
responses to the suggestion: 

A university sociologist said that for shopping 
and family visits, “It is better for a woman u she 
is escorted by her husband, brother or son any- 
way.” 

The 'director of the Jidda traffic police said 
that in case of a traffic offense it would be im- 
proper for the police to. question a woman driv- 
er, and in case of a fiat tire, she would not be 
able to replace the wheel without exposing her 
face; which “would go against the country's 
traditions.” A religious scholar replied. “There 
are no rdmous grounds forbidding women to 
drive. On & other hand, there could be prob- 
lems if a woman wearing a veil sits behind the 
wheel." 

While officials do not gp on record as encour- 
aging women to work, some privately regret that 
there is no acceptable way tor their university 
graduate wives and sisters to use their education 
within the kingdom. Others, such as Planning 
Minister HSsham Nazar, paint out that the king- 
dom is still in great need of women in profes- 
sions which can be practiced within the context 
of local religion and tradition. 

. “Our priorities are for them to.be in the field 
of medicine, and teachers," Mr. Nazer said. 
“Why should we divert women from these? 
There is nothing in religion which prevents 
wompn from working. But if you ask whether it 
is one of our priorities to have women engineers, 
our answer is no.” 
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Government and business leaders 

in London last month to assess 
i*arm for more British oon- 
-A British trade official 
•‘Whatever view one takes 
the long-term future, one can- 
ignore the present Saudi market 
it is just about the only one 
"*■ is expanding at a time of 
recession.’’ 

Already Britain exports as much 
Saudi Arabia as it does to the 
of South and Central Ameri- 
Or for that matter to the whole 
Russia and Eastern Europe. 

John Nott, British secretary of 
ite for trade, was received recent- 
by KingKhaled and a number of 
eccnomic ministers. A 
spokesman described the 
welcome for the British visi- 
/kxs as “extremely warm.” He add- 
“The king and his ministers ex- 
pressed support for Mrs. Thatcher’s 
xmmitment to free enterprise and 
w efforts to make Britain more 
^reductive.” • 

Jj Hopeful Mood 

Mr. Nott returned to London in a 
hopeful mood and said that Britain 
could expand its trade position dur- 
ing die upcoming Saudi five-year 
plan (1980-1985), details of which 
. will be known shortly. 

The Department of Trade esti- 
mates that Britain lies in fourth, 
' perhaps fifth, position among sup- 
pliers to the Saudi market after the 
United Slates, Japan and West Ger- 
many. The British think they can 
sdi more than the French and Ital- 
ians. partly because of the tradition- 
al ties between the two countries 
and royal houses. 

British exports to Saudi Arabia 
are running at an annual rate of 
£900 mill i nn a year and thus are 
keeping more or lest abreast with 
-imports of Saudi oil. Saudi Arabia 


has become the third zone for Brit- 
ish exports after- Europe and the 
United States. 

The trade breakdown reveals no 
predominant export specialty. Pow- 
er generating equipment, special- 
ized machinery, general industrial 
and bidding mate rials pr >d metal 
manufacturing were each responsi- 
ble for exports in the range or £50 
miHion to £70 million. There was a 
handsome hem of £90 million for 
transport equipment and parts, but 
this disguised the fact that actual 
vehicle sales amounted in 1978 to a 
mere £28 naJHocL, a min or percent- 
age of the -sales of Japanese and 
west German manufacturers. 

“We are weak throughout the 
Gulf," a Department of TVade offi- 
cial admitted in a reference to car 
and truck sales. Nevertheless, the 
British hope to benefit from the 
Saudi interest in joint ventures and 
also from various defense contracts. 

Saudis in London 

The queen's visit to Riyadh un- 
derscored the long ties between the 
two countries. The British have not 
been winning huge contracts in re- 
cent timwg, but any visitor to Lon- 
don can testify to the prominent 
Saudi presence there 

The Saudis are said to tik« Lon- 
don more than any other Western 
capital The king has been treated 
there The princes visit the British 
capital for business and social rea- 
sons. Saudis have been prominent 
purchasers of the best real estate in 
London and in the suburbs. 

The British naturally think these 
traditional and f amiliar links will 
help business. This is partly true, al- 
though -Saudi Arabia has been 
trying to control costs and reduce 
inflation .for well over a year. In ad- 
dition, the government has de- 
nounced overpricing by Saudi and 
foreign suppliers and contractors. 

Certainly, the position of the big 
British construction companies — 
Wimpey, Laing, Costain and others 
— has weakened in the face of 
sharp competition from South Ko- 
rean and other Asian contractors 
with their lower labor costs. The 
same is true for other West Europe- 
an construction majors. 


A British trade official was frank: 
“On the lower level — so-called rou 
tine construction — we have been 
losing out to the Koreans and the 
Japanese. In the petrochemical and 
other areas of advanced plant, we 
have not had the technology to 
compete with the Americans. 

“But our trade is steady unlike 
the zig-zag course of some of our 
competitors. We have a lot of sub- 
contracting and consultancy work. 
We supply building materials and 
consumer goods with the result that 
we have built up a flow of trade in 
durables and small pieces of equip- 
ment.” 

It might seem that British ambi- 
tions were limited. Mr. Non, how- 
ever, flew back to London with the 
conviction that “Saudi Arabia is 
100 percent committed to its indus- 
trial program and that Britain can 
benefit from joint ventures" 

Britain, like other Western coun- 
tries, is waiting for details of the 
new Saudi plan which is likely to 
see five-year spending grow from 
around 5140 billion to something 
nearer 5200 billion. Meanwhile, the 
British Committee for Middle East 
Trade, has dr culated to its mem- 
bers an assessment of the Saudi re- 
port on the state of building at the 
two megaindustriai centers of Ju- 
baD and Yaribu. 

With these two projects Britain 
has been to the fore with the design 
of ports, waste disposal, telecom- 
munications and the Jubail airport. 
The British have also done the baric 
engineering studies for nndertak 
mgs such as the rail link between 
Jubail and Dammam. 

The British Middle East Commit- 
tee in a recent report stated: “It is 
evident that there will be major op- 
portunities for foreign finna ixi the 
supply of both goods and services 
for the new towns of 100,000 plus 
people. Although British companies 
are conspicuous in their absence 
from the lineup for major industrial 
joint ventures and in the contract- 
ing field, British consultants have so 
far done acceptionally well, ranking 
almost as hign the Americans in the ] 
tally of contracts so far awarded." I 









Member of die royal guard relaxes in the palace. 


Boom in the East 

By Mary Jo McConahav 

D HAH RAN (IHT) — There is a permanent atmosphere of the boom 
town in the Eastern Province, a feeling bom of living at the source of 
□ew wealth, of rapid growth and the fast money that comes with it. 

About 40 years ago a team of crusty- American explorers sank the first 
well to produce oil in commercial quantities in Saudi Arabia on a lonely 
rise of sand here. Today the legendary Dammam No. 7 is still bringing up 
oil, but so are a network of fields upping a quarter of the world's reserves, 
which lie under the desert of this Eastern Province and in its offshore 
fields. 

This region is the source of Saudi Arabia's phenomenal new riches. 
Riyadh and Jeddah may be the administrative and cosmopolitan centers, 
and Mecca and Medina the country's soul but the wells of the East are the 
tiring bean of the kingdom. 

Today the sandy jebels around Dammam No. 7 hare been transformed. 
The Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO) still call their offices 
and family quarters “the camp," but now thousands live in manicured 
neighborhoods cloned from home towns in Arizona or Southern Califor- 
nia. Headquarters of the world's largest oil company is a modern high-rise. 
Children bora to American oil workers three decades ago hare grown up 
here, gone to college in the States, and now returned to work as the second 
generation Aramcons. 

Saudis, of course, do not want the American technologists forever. Near- 
by the Aramco “camp,” firing out of a limestone jebel in sight of Dammam 
No. 7 are the sleek new Islamic buildings of the University of Petroleum 
and Minerals, a multibillion-dollar center for training young Saudis to take 
over their own national asset. 

The birthplace of modern Saudi Arabia still glows like an inferno at 
night as the associated gas is flared away. Far brighter and more numer- 
ous, however, are the lights from the tricity area — Dhahran. A1 Khobar, 
and Dammam — cities that grew from villages to serve the oil industry and 
have taken on multifaceted lives of their own. More than 400.000 people 
live in the area, and growth will continue with the influx of “internal 
immigrants,'* as well as expatriates needed to work on construction proj- 
ects. A consultant to the Ministry of Planning in Dammam predicts a 
littoral megapolis wifi take shape in the next decade, stretching far 100 
miles from A1 Khobar in the south to the new industrial city of Jubail is 
the north. Jubail alone, now a town of 4,000, is expected to grow to 400.000 
by the end of the century. 

While life is more comfortable here than ever — fully stocked American 
supermarket chains have opened and private company recreation facilities 
rival the offerings of Western country dubs — the notion of the outlands 
persists. Junior ministry officials, and second sons of merchant families 
who ore posted to the East think of their term as a kind of temporary exile 
from the country's action centers. 


Royal Solidarity Outweighs Any Rivalry 


(Coutumed from page 7S.) 
affairs of state. Sophisticated, ur- 
bane and soft-spoken, Fahd is the 
. staunchest voice in duping foreign 
^policy and the kingdom’s strategy 
" on oil-production and pricing. 

Fahd sained a reputation of 
being a liberal when as education 
minister in 1953 be initiated Saudi 
Arabia's first expanded public 
school system and tried to intro- 
duce education for women into (be 
theocratic kingdom. 

He also was instrumental in 
bringing about the decision to boost 
the kingdom’s crude oil production 
ceiling by 1 million barrels to the 
current 9.5 million barrels a day, a 
number requested by Washington. 

The crown prince has been trying 
to introduce a degree of representa- 
tive government in the kingdom 
through a quasi-legislature to be 
, called the "consultative council" 
The idea gained momentum after 
■ the Mecca siege and. according to 
•* informants, may soon be translated 
| j i i\imo reality. 

/lib Fahd has been trying to fill the 
u v shoes of the late King Faisal a 
forceful and astute leader. Critics 
1 claim that Fahd craves power. But 
■ ,• ‘sources within the family insist that 

f ' « be harbors no ambitions to become, 
i \!T 'Jiang prematurely by unseating his 
| A. 1 riling half brother. 

* w The logical third man in line is 

Prince Abdullah, leader of the powe- 
rful Shammar dan and the third 
strongest man in the kingdom. His 
rational guard is an efficient para- 
military force, created by the late 
King Faisal as an instrument to bal- 
uice the might of Prince Sultan's 
irmy. 

Also known as the “white army," 
Vbduflah’s praetorian phalanx was 
iwift in smashing a coup attempt by 
he commanders of the Dhahran 
nilitary base in 1969. 


Abdullah has been emerging as 
the head of what diplomatic aides 
describe as the “nationalist, pro* 
gfttssive faction" ; within the House 
of Saud. He favors doser ties with 
the so-called progressive Arab re- 
gimes and bird-line powers op- 
posed to a negotiated settlement 
with Israel- 

Main Force 

Abdullah maintains friendly rela- 
tions with officials of Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez al-Assad’s government. 
He is the main force behind Saudi 
Arabia’s switch to anti-Egyptian 
policy, in support of radical Arab 
governments that reject the U.S.- 
sponsored peace drive in the Mid- 
dle East ' f . . 

Deeply wary of rapid economic 
development. Abdullah is knownto 
be concerned about the steadily 
growing number of foreign workers 
and technicians in the kingdom and 
"the flaunting of ofl wealth by 
princes and entrepreneurs. He is 
said to fear that the Islamic nature 
of the kingdom and the traditions 
of the royal family were bring irre- 
vocably eroded. • 

On relations with the United 
States, Abdullah is not dogmatical- 
ly anti-American. Rather, he con- 
tends that the Americans are taking 
from Saudi Arabia more than they 
are giving it. insisting that the king- 
dom should not let Washington ex- 
ert undue political influence. He 
■wants Saudi Arabia to keep its op- 
tions open. 

Why should Saudi Arabia contin- 
ue to favor the United States while 
it persists in helping Israel against 
the Arabs and die Palestinia n s? Ab- 
dullah asks. 

Since he sees oil in the ground as 
better and safer than money in the 


bank, Abdullah contends that the 
daily production rate should be 
kept to 5 million barrels or less. He 
also insists on reducing the pace of 
industrial development to manage- 
able proportions. 

The rivalry between Abdullah 
and his half-brother. Defense Min- 
ister Sultan, is an open secret in 
Saudi Arabia. Confidential reports 

in family circles to become second 
in line of succession, after Fahd. 

Sultan wants to boost the size of 
the army from about 50.000 to 
200,000 men and equip it with ul- 
tramodern weapons and supersonic 
fighters from the United States. He 
also wants to merge the army and 
Abdullah’s national guard. But Ab- 
dullah maintains that large purchas- 
es of modem arms are detrimental 
to economic development and do 
little to assure internal security. 

King Khaled enjoys support from 
Prince Mohammed and Prince Ab- 
dullah. Sultan, although a Sudani 
and a full brother of Fahd, often 
oscillates between the king, crown 
prince, and national guard com- 
mander. If the king makes up his 
mind on anything, all princes wiD 
have to obey. But sources say that 
when Fahd wins Abdullah to his 
side, their line often prevails. 

The eight sons of the late King 
Faisal representing the enterprising 
third generation of princes, are be- 
ginning to attract attention in tire 
kingdom and elsewhere in the Arab 
worid. These include Abdullah, a 
poet turned businessman, Saud, a 
Princeton-educated foreign minis- 
ter, Khaled, governor of the remote 
Asir Region, Bandar, member of 
the military staff, and Tlirki, the 
country’s intelligence chief. 

According to family tradition, 
kings are drawn from the sons of 
Abdel Aziz and, since King Khaled 
has 28 younger brothers, the third 





Planners Express Concern 

would have to wait a long tune be- 
fore becoming potential heirs to the 
throne. 
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Despite Rising Oil Income 

Open Rifts 

In recent years, there have been 

experience 
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tent if he is married, and frequent 
ree trios home to see the family. 

Mr. Nazar wants the government 
j regard vocational training in the 
tme way. 

“We are going to try to attract 
eople by creating incentives — 
igh salaries, jobs, excellent living 
editions," he said. 

The minister also said that offi- 
als arc considering legislation, to 
squire the private sector to partici- 
ate in manpower training. It is the 
anal aspect however — the pres- 
ge factor and refusal to allow 
•omen to participate fully — that 
•ill remain the plan’s biggest hur- 
le. 

The other challenge in coming 
ears may be weaning Saudis away 
rom die near-welfare state to which 
ney have become accustomed- Bil- 
ons of dollars are spent each year 
■n subsidizing basic food items — 
be country’s ports charge half the 
rorld rate so costs of imports will 
et be passed on to the public — 
nd domestic fares on Saudisu the 
laiional air line, are so low it is.of- 
en cheaper to fly than to drive, 
iaudi citizens line up for major, vir- 
ually interest-free loans from spe- 
ial funds to build houses and to set 


ecis. 

“Subsidies are a big and very sen- 
sitive issue, Mr. Nazer said. “In the 
new plan we are going to rationalize 
these things. That is. we will cut 
some, while leaving the free health 
education and food subsidies. This 
must all be done in a way that 
doesn't cause disruptions." 

Among specific measures under 
consideration are requiring realistic 
domestic fares, especially now that 
the kingdom has started up an effi- 
cient intercity bus service, and im- 
posing a graduated rate of electrici- 
ty charges to discourage the exces- 
sive consumption -that exists now. 

Major welfare expenditures can 
be expected to continue, however, 
because the government follows a 
policy of using part of its wealth to 
guarantee a certain minimum stan- 
dard of living. 

A welfare-type system k neces- 
sary at the moment, Mr. Nazer said. 

“Those in middle age were hit 
with this extremely rapid pace of 
development and resultant inflation 
to the point that they couldn't cape 
without the programs." he said. 
"But the young people must learn 
in the coming years that the only 
way to have a good life is to earn 
it," 


1962, Prince Talal, the. 18th son of 
Abdel Aziz, embraced socialism 
and pronounced himself a republi- 
can after renouncing his royal title. 
He fled Sandi Arabia, settled in! 
Cairo where he and two full broth- 
ers — Badr and Nawaf — along 
with two other half brothers formed 
a group of “free princes." They end- 
ed their rebellion and were par- 
doned by King Faisal in 1965. 

In 1964, the rift between Faisal 
and bis half-brother Saud exploded 
into a head-on collision, with Faisal 
deposing his brother and succeed- 
ing him on the throne. 

In 1975, a young prince called 
Faisal Ibn Musred shot and killed 
King Faisal and was himself subse- 
quently beheaded in public. 

The family’s ubiquitous princes 
run the government, the army, the 
bureaucracy and the regional ad- 
ministrations. It is hard lojhiak of ■ 
any important apparatus in Saudi 
Arabia without a princely hand in 
it. Tbe royal family is a virtual po- 
litical party with a firm grip on al- 
most everything. 

“If there’s one thing this royal 
family is agreed on, it’s survival,” a 
Saudi prince was quoted as Yelling a 
Western diplomat. “We do not sur- 
vive by fighting each other." 


Albank Alsauai Ainonanai oenariis Trom mure man ju y 
involvement in Saudi Arabia and over 150 years experience in 
international banking, so you can rest assured you are dealing with 
people* who really know their business. .. and your business. 

We have worldwide on-the-spot representation through 
Algerhene Bank Nederland in more than 40 countries, and other 
correspondents in many more. If your particular interest 
is corporate finance, import-export finance or project finance, 
you'll find we know the field thoroughly. 

Albank Alsaudi 
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Burgeoning Telecommunications Network Spans Empty Desert Spaces 


By Timothy Sisley 

TTDDA (IHT) — The dicer size of 
J Saudi Arabia and the distances 
between relatively smalt centers of 
population increase the need for 
tdeconmnmicacioiis- 

Tbe kingdom’s telephone expan- 
sion project, budgeted at S3. 1 bil- 
lion, was already the biggest of its 
kind. Yet the pace of rising expecta- 
tion is so fast that this summer new 
contracts were signed, worth a fur- 
ther $805 million, to lay the ground- 
work for another half-million lines. 

Outside the planned industrial 
complexes at JubaH and Yanbu and 
the gas-gathering system, tins is the* 
kingdom's single most expensive 
project It has already broken its 
own record for lines commissioned 
at one lime. By next year it will 


have given Saudi Arabia the world's 
first fully automatic telephone net- 
work. 

Difficulties have been legion. 
Training has been delayed while 
new programs were devised to suit 
an unexpectedly low level of basic 
education for Saudi technicians. 
Dong Ah, the South Korean sub- 
contractor whose cheap labor was a 
significant factor in the contract's 
award, bad- trouble with the Saudi 
bureaucracy getting visas for its 
6,500 conscript workmen. It' then 
discovered there were no street 
maps to guide digging. No agree- 
ment had been reached with munic- 
ipalities for the location of ex- 
changes, and permission to work 
has sometimes been withheld. 

. One of the .woes of .those in 
charge of telephones in Saudi Ara- 


bia has been the activity of other 
contractors. Residents of Jidda and 
Riyadh are accustomed to losing 
their calls to overeathuaastic exca- 
vation on other projects. In Jidda 
alone 13,000 cables were cut last 
year by construction companies and 
one manager there was imprisoned 
after fines failed to deter his work- 
ers. 

Earlier (his year a trunk exchange 
was installed in Dammam only 
hours after the jet bringing it in 
touched down at nearby Dhahran. 

Quick Results 

The haste is bringing results. Ac- 
cording to Saudi Telephone, a gov- 
ernment agency, the number of sub- 
scribers connected has almost dou- 
bled to 2S0.000 since work began 
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last year. A further 240.000 tele- 
phones have been installed in antic- 
ipation of cable laying and cabinet 
and distribution point construction. 

In June the first phase of expan- 
sion was consummated when 17 
switching centers were simulta- 
neously cut over in 13 locations.' 
putting into service 97,000 local and 
9,000 long-distance lines. 

Joint Venture 

The project calls for the installa- 
tion of 470,000 new lines by’ a joint 
venture of Philips, Bell Canada and 
LM. Ericsson of Sweden. The 
group won the contract in the face 
or what Alawi Darwish Kayyal, the 
minister of posts, telegraph and 
telephone, called “tough competi- 
tion” from American ITT and 
Western Electric. 

Philips and Ericsson are the main 
suppliers of equipment, and Bell is 
developing the administrative and 
technical organization to handle the 
network, a brief that includes train- 
ing Saudis lo take over all opera- 
tions in five years. 

The new lines will be handled by 
90 local exchanges, 11 trunk switch- 
ing centers and three international 
exchanges. They will be connected" 
by high-capacity cable and mi- 
crowave links, as well as 14 ground 
satellite stations. The microwave 
system is the work of Western Elec- 
tric and Rockwell, at an additional 
$400 millioD- 

The project win bring Saudi Ara- 
bia's telephone density up to less 


than 10 telephones for every 100 
persons, still below a world average 
of 14.5 and far off the American fig- 
ure of 80- It was for that reason, 
and because the major excavation 
to lay cable in the streets of major 
cities — weak that will fray the 
nerves even of the most numbed 
city dweller — has yet to b egin that 
plans for a larger capacity have 
been advanced. 

. It was, according to Dr. Kayyal. 
to avoid “having to dig the streets 
up all over again” that contracts 
were given out in the summer for 
the expansion of the projected out- 
side plant — the physical network 
between exchanges and underneath 
roads, the conduits for cables, the 
cabling itself and the booths on die 
corner of each block. 

Telex lines 

The base network is for a million 
lines, but the 1980s will see greater 
increases in demand. A preliminary 
estimate for the projected doubling 
of capacity to 2 xnillioiz lines is $9 
million. Although there is apparent- 
ly no question of dissatisfaction 
with the joint venture, cost consid- 
erations may well dictate that the 
work be offered in a phased series 
of tenders. Western Electric, unsuc- 
cessful last time, is considering bid- 
ding. 

Parallel to the telephone paged 


cample 
ct of $ 


13.4 milli on awarded to 


the General Technical Division of 
the Saudi trading house Haji Ab- 
dullah Alireza. Equipment has been 
supplied by the Fredericks Elec- 
tronics Corp. of Maryland. 

Telex was forbidden in the king- 
dom for security reasons until 1973, 
when a service was set up with 50 
manually connected lines in Jidda. 
There is as much haste as with tele- 
phones. Early. this year a network of 
5,000 lines was inaugurated. One of 
the first places to be connected was 
the Central Region's Bedu tribal 
center of Hafl. 

Cultural Implications 

Dr. Kayyal emphasizes the cul- 
tural implications of the expansion 
of Saudi Arabia's telecommunica- 
tions network almost as heavily as 
the economic; stressing the benefits 
of greater accessibility for all parts f 
of the kingdom. 

Certainly there is a symbolic tie 
binding together the eastern and 
western halves of the kingdom in 
the Taif to Dammam coaxial cable. 
In rural areas ground satellite sta- 
tions have brought American ad- 
venture serials, European soccer 
and religious programs co commuit- 
ities unchanged for centuries. 

An Interior Ministry system is 
under construction. The British 
Cable and Wireless is working on a ■ 
five-year, $826- million contract ! 
awarded last year for a microwave 
network for the national guard. 

Ambitions are not confined to in- 
ternal communications- Earlier this 
year an $8 - 2 -million microwave sta- 


tion in Taif to connect the kingdom 
with Port Sudan across the Red Sea 
was inaugurated. It runs off solar 
power, with emergency generators 
in case of failure. 

First Satellite 

Tenders have also been invited 
for the first Arab space satellite, to 
relay telephone, telex and televi- 
sion. Arab Sat, the Arab Saidlue 
Communications organization, is 
based in Riyadh and 25 percent 


MuUibiUion-DolUir Construction Effort 

Sands Shifted for New Industrial Cities 


Jeddah - Riyadh - Damman - Al Khobar -Jubail - Hofuf 


By Maty Jo McConahay 

Y ANBU (IHT) — At this remote strip of desert on 
the Reid Sea. and at another desert site on the 
opposite side of the kingdom, an army of bright yellow 
earthmovers are eating away at the sands, turning 
them into multi billion-dollar industrial dries. At Yan- 
bu. a diminished population lived among the crum- 
bling coral mansions of a port town that lost prosperi- 
ty when pilgrims began flying instead of «»»»£ to 
Mecca. Across the country on the shores of the Gulf, 
Jubail was until recently a quiet pearling and fishing 
village of only 4,000 souk 
Languid no more, the towns have been chosen as the 
twin hearts of the kingdom's effort to build a hydro- 
carbon industry. Jubail will have three refineries, four 
petrochemical complexes, a steel mill, fertilizer plant, 
j secondary manufacturing and support industries, and 
a planned community that could reach a population of 
• 300,000 by the end of the century. 

Yanbu, officially dedicated by. King Khaled in No- 
vember, will be the site of a domestic refinery pro- 
ducing 170,000 barrels a day. an export refinery turn- 
\ mg out 250,000 barrels a day, a petrochemical com- 
plex, a shipping terminal and fractionating plant for 
liquid natural gas, and a new metropolitan area with a 
population of 100,000 by 1984. The costs alone for new 
! Jubail and Yanbu have been estimated at between $35 
billion and $40 billion. 

While a few old dhows still tilt al crazy angles in the 
receding tide, the tiny village harbors are dwarfed by 
huge new ports. Jubail was chosen primarily for its 
proximity to deep water — 9 kilometers away — along 
an otherwise shallow sea. By the time primary and 
secondary industries are complete, the pons of Jubail 
will be capable of handling 5 million metric tons a 
year, including all the raw materials and semifinished 
products for the industrial complex itself. 

Special Strategic Role 

Yanbu will not be as big a project as Jubail. but the 
seaside site wiU have a special strategic role. Two cros- 
scountry pipelines under construction now will termi- 
nate here, carrying liquefied gas and 3 million barrels 
of crude oO a day from the Eastern Province Gelds to 
the Red Sea. releasing Saudi Arabia limn its depend- 
ence on the more vulnerable Gulf for its exports. Tank- 
ers will take on L6 -million barrels of oil a day for 
delivery to Europe, either through the Suez Canal or 
Egypt's Sumed pipeline. The old town. 19 kilometers 
north of the industrial city, already has a new port with 
nine berths. This has taken considerable pressure off 
Jidda, and is now the kingdom's second biggest port 
on the Red Sea. 

The new Arabian industrial cities are going up from 
scratch. Roads, houses, communications, schools, tele- 
phones and electricity -must appear where they have 
never been before. Because there are virtually no 


sources erf sweet water to supply people or industry, 
every drop must come from the sea by way of desalina- 
tion projects. 

The responsibility for building all" this belongs to the 
Royal Commission for Jubail and _ Yanbu. which is 
tryin g hard to spread the construction wealth among 
local companies. 

“We're hammering on our consultants to put it in 
the specifications, and we tell contractors to use the 
local market,** says Jamil Af-Jishi. director general of 
Jubail for the commission. 

Major contracts are bong split to allow participa- 
tion by Saudi firms, some of which may not have the 
experience or facilities to handle an oversize job. w We 
have cut our projects to pieces to give everybody a 
chance,” Dr. Al-Jishi said. 

While it is often more expensive to hire multiple 
local contractors rather than one big foreign company, 
the commission says it is .worth the cost to provide a 
training ground for Saudis. About 75 percent of the 
contracts at Jubail and Yanbu have been awarded to 
companies which are at least 25 percent Saudi-owned. 

Job Training Center 

As he stands on the wide, brightly lit new Street of 
the Engineer in the nucleus of the future industrial 
dry. the Yanbu director general, Sami Mosley, said , 
that a training center here will be “as important as any : 
plant or refmay.** About 4,000 Saudis a year will be 
admitted to the project, for tuition-free classes and on- 1 
tbe-job training. 

Apart from the enormous scale of the work itself | 
and the development of a national work force to run I 
the industries, a prime challenge to the commission , 
will be the multitude of construction workers needed | 
to build the new JubaH and Yanbu. At least 40,000 of 
them will be an band at Jubail when building activity I 
reaches a peak in the mid-1980s, and 25,000 at Yanbu. I 
Almost au will be single, the majority from the Far j 
East. . .. i 

Workers live in air-conditioned camps, each with its 
own clinics, multinational kitchens and recreational fa- 
cilities. With such large numbers and disparate groups 
labormg in a harsh dimate on deadline jobs, the 
Saudis are taking no chances on dissatisfaction devel- 
oping over living conditions. At Yanbu, unskilled la- 
borers are living two to a room in quarters that resem- 
ble a pre-fab college dormitory. 

JubaH and Yanbu will never be the same. Already 
road signs are written in the calli graphics of the Far 
East, alongside Arabic and English, and exotic oriental 
specialties have appeared in grocery stores alongside 
frozen white bread from America. There are first -class 
hotels and double-lane highways now, and the Saudis 
are generally jubilant about their prosperity. Land i 
prices have skyrocketed and business, they say. has j 
never been so good. 


funded by Saudi Arabia. Comsat 
General Corp-, a subsidiary of the 
Communications Satellite Corp. of 
the United States, was last year 
awarded a consultancy contract for 
the project Next year has been set 
Tor the satellite's launching. 

For all that ambition, the highest 
hurdle lies ahead. It is only now be- 


coming apparent that maintenance _ 
costs on the tdepfcnw expansion * 
project will be larger than onghaity 
envisaged. .According to press' re- 1 * 
ports at the time of the award, Bril's.* 1 '* 
five-year operation and raalitte- F 
nance deni was worth $500 million. '*■« 
Consultants now predict an eventu-- * 
al cost far higher than double that* 1 ’' 
amount • 

With other tdecommiraicaticms . 
projects that will be working ow."‘ 
the next few years,, a high level oTJ 
spending has been reached in ad- * 
vance. It may be unpleasantly high, ‘It 
Perhaps more importantly, it is}: 
yet by no means' certain that, 5 
enough trained Saudis will be ready ’ 1 
to take over the telephone and other % 
networks and cany om. replacement ' 
of equipment and modifications -of 
operation. 
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iwided more than SR1500 million 


infinancing to overl75 projects in Saudi Arabia. 


Wouldn’t you benefit from this sort of capability? 


If you have a project in Saudi Arabia that’s reached the 
financestege, it's time you visited the Saudi Investment 
Banking Corporation , the country’s only publicly owned 
bank specialising in medium-term project finance. 

We are a fully authorised bank established by Royal 
Decree M/31 of June, 1976, precisely to help Saudi business 
develop and diversify through file provision of medium-term 
project finance and expertise. 

- S1BC has offices in Riyadh, Jeddah and Al-Khobar 
through which we provide a full range of financial and 
investment services to our established clients. 

And, once you’re in business, we can provide a lot of 


other help — foreign exchange, letters of credit, guarantee 
services — to make sure the financial side of your enterprise 
tuns smoothly and efficiently. 

Interested? We look forward to meeting you. 

StMUHCUSERSi 
The Saudi Public 

The Chase Manhattan Overseas Banking Corporation, New York 

The General Organisation for Soda! Insurance. Riyadh 

The National Comrnadal Bank. Jeddah ■ Riyadh Bank Lid., Jeddah 

Bank Al-Jaara Lid., Jeddah ■ Commerzbank A.G., Frankfurt J 

The Industrial Bank of Japan Ltd., Tokyo * 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg.& Co. Limited. London TV 
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tart of Manufacturing Industry 



By Timothy Sisley 

■ »DA (IHT) — Over the next 

- ive years Saadi Arabia is -to 
.. eatrate on encouraging its own 

■ ufacturing industry, says Saleh 

■ ‘laim, the director of the Saudi 
•_ jstrial Development Fund. 

■ti mil be a move away from fi- 
. ing plants that feed the con- 
ation boom. 

, 1 ndustry is a solid thing for the 

- re,” commented Mohammed 
. -‘dansonr, vice president of 
' unitary Trading, Contracting 
' -Industry in Jidda. His firm, set 

jve years ago as a contractor 
. importer, has recently estab- 
d a factory to make prefabri- 

■ J houses as a complement to 
ronstiuction aide: “Contracting 
't last forever." ■ 
ffidal figures suggest the enthn- 

is widely shared. In 1971 
were 294 - manufacturing 


Alupco products sell for between IS 
and 20 percent less than the import- 
ed competition. 

Similarly, government protection 
has nurtured Saudi Arabian Amian- 
tit, the only pipe manufacturer on 
official lists of local industries to 
which p re f ere n ce most be given in 


^4) by 1985. His deputy minister 
industry, Fouad Al-FarsL, says a 
her 292 factories are under con- 
. ' . . - ction. He adds that investment 

- ' nanufacturing is 21.2 bQlioa ri- 

(about S6 billion). and that 
■ ‘ l ri '171 workers are employed “ 

- lufactming. 

be statistics indicate that the 
• 'ate sector has not been slow to 
xmd to incentive, but the pLan- 
s are not altogether happy. It is 
Np^ with some nnease that there is 
1 much of an emphasis on large 
nts, possibly unhealthily so for a 
World country. Relatively 
Sa ud i s will take factory work in 
! ountiy where there is just about 
unemployment, so the burden of 
. lring up a semiskilled and un-‘ 
‘ lied workforce faQs on immi- 
nt labor, suggesting a certain ar- 
aality. Changes of direction are 
sly, aimed at emphasizing small 
nstry based on local manpower. 

Loans, Incentives 

rhere are significant government 
en lives to the estabushment of 
n ufacturing industry. Loans of 
to 50 percent of the capital cost 
given, normally repayable over 
years at 1 or 2 percent commis- 
n, the euphemism for interest 
in the kingdom. Cheap sites 
available on industrial estates, 
i when prod imti on starts, the law 
uires that government procure- 
■ it favor even more expensive 
^ nemade goods. 

Ihe authorities are frequently re- 
onsive to requests from industri- 
als to erect tariff barriers of a few 
scent to protea their fledgling 
isinesses. A decree last year 
needed the ‘Foreign Capital In- 
surant Code to extend from 5 
— ■"“"are to 10 the tax holiday for joint 
ludi-forcign ventures in agrfcul- 
— ‘"““’"re and industry, and further en- 
ura gemen tt are expected in the 
trd five-year plan starting this 
ar. 

For those industries that have re- 
coded, the rewards have been 
nsiderable. In Dammam the Alu- 
num Products Co., built by 
usuisse of Switzerland and coop- 
i ting with the Swiss firm under a 
•year technical agreement, now 
_^ims to satisfy 26 percent of do- 
Stic demand for fabricated alu- 
_^-ium products. As a mark of offi- 
■" I approval, its factory was 

sued by King Khaled early this 
* *- 

sligd Dewsbury, the En gl ish 
id of the company's architectur- 
sales and marketing division, 
s that tariff protection brought 
specially for the firm means (hat 


is by necessity public work. The 
company was founded six years ago 
with Swiss, Saudi and other Arab 
ownership, and tins year it expected 
to satisfy the entire demand of the 
market for fiberglass and asbestos 
cement piping. 

Employing some 1,500 people, 
company officials say the firm has a 
capacity of 140,000 tons a year in 
its Jidda factory making cement 
pipes for sewage, water transmis- 
sion and storm drainage. A Dam- 
mam plant manufactures 100.000 
tons a year of steel cylinder piping 
for large transmission and 5,000 
tons of plastic, FVC and polythene 
piping for connecting houses to 
mains, sewerage and water. 

A venture set up in 1972 between 
Nitro Nobel of Sweden, a Saudi 
group and the Olay an group and 
the Saudi Chemical Co. is the coun- 
try’s oily explosives manufacturer. 
According to Goran Eriksson, vice 
president for marketing, the compa- 
ny’s factories in Jidda, Riyadh and 
Dammam produce 9,500 tons a year 
of Saadi Arabia’s need for 14,000 
tons of explosives for civfl works. 
With government patronage, the 
partnership has not only prospered 
but Nitro Nobel’s special place in 
advising the authorities has meant 
that the Swedish parent has the ma- 
jor slice of the import market. 

It is said that Saudis are imwiD- 
ing to invest in heavy industry. Offi- 
cials of the National Pipeline Co., a 
joint venture with the Japanese 
S umi tomo group, deny that The 
company’s $47-rnIDion factory in 
Dammam, due to start production 
at the end of next year, is possibly 
the largest private joint venture in 
the kingdom. It wul manufacture 
large caliber spiral steel piping for 
oQ mid gas i™*. Hie initial output 
of 30,000tans a year will aim at re- 
ducing imports estimated at be- 
tween 150.000 and 200,000 tons a 
year. 

Bat it is not all success. Dr. Algo-- 
saibi has spoken of the hindrances 
in the way of industrial develop- 
ment, pointing to a limited and 
widely dispersed domestic market, 
consumer preference for imports^ 
and too little diversity of product. 

Plans Shelved 

Some blame the government 
Sheikh Ahmad Jamjoom. a Jidda 
businessman, early last year shelved 
plans to build a Hino truck assem- 
bly plant, as he says insufficient tar- 
iff barriers could be guaranteed and 
tire volume of government expendi- 
ture was too low to ensure markets 
in contracting. Others say that tariff 
policies are sometimes poorly 
thought out A duty on imported 
cans, for example, imposed to pro- 
tea a domestic manufacturer, has 
meant that Saudi canning plants 
unable to obtain all their cans on 
the local market have to pay extra 
feu- imports. 

Labor costs are a constant head- 
ache, and some manufacturers say 
that their productivity is artificially 
restricted by the difficulty of im- 
porting manpower. There is a con- 
comitant underdevelopment of 
managerial and marketing skills, as 
staff shortages are frequently so se- 
vere that no one has tune for train- 
ing. 

Complaints about government fi- 
nancial ‘ support are heard, too. 


Western Sports Replace 
arnel Racing , Falconry 


By David Smith 


; or hare mixed parties, where majority of the taxis until he reat- 
weathcr is warm all year round izes that these are the colors or the 
where there is a surplus of gov- two main Jidda teams. 

■nem money, heavily subsidized On Thursday and Friday even- 
rts are taking over from the LngS afieran important match. the 
litional desert pastimes of camel 


aaBties — big 


ng and falconry. 
I f festcm-style fa 


fuming pools, squash courts and 
cor stadiums for instance — are 
ig up as quickly as schools and 
'pitals. The government is gener- 
in its cadowments to school 
etics. But there is a hitch —girls 
not allowed to participate in 
sports, even to the point of for- 
cing physical education for them 
■hools. 

he main sport in the kingdom is 
oubiedly soccer. The Saudi pre- 
• division comprises 10 teams 
esenling the sporting clubs.-and 
merest generated by the success 
iilure of these clubs is intense. 


fans of the victorious team surge 
through the streets singing, cheering 
and blaring car horns- 

After last year’s King’s Cup final 
in which Al-Ahli defeated its Jidda 
rival AMttihad 4-0, a disconsolate 
Ittihad supporter was so upset that 
he divorced his wife, who had made 
the mistake of letting ber husband 
know that she favored Ahli. (The 
court decided that supporting the 
wrong soccer team did not consti- 
tute sufficient ‘grounds for divorce, 
and the action was declared illegal.) 

Foreign Influence 

A controversy has arisen over the 
effects of foreign players and 
coaches on the game. Those who 

a -»■ _ rtf hiohlu 


uiuic m UMt wuw w co&cnes OH Uic awvow niiv 

, 1 though competitive soccer has that the import of highly 

• j If 1 \ played in the kingdom for sev- stars is detrimental to 

I ||U decades, it is only in the last ^ of local players say that 

U* • years that an organized league a ^ sh 0U id be placed on non-Sau- 
zram and the introduction of di players. At present each side may 
ign players and coaches has ^ three foreign players on its 


.hteoed the popularity of soccer- 

Artificial Turf 

ihe clubs share three main stadia 
In Riyadh. Jidda and Dammam 
which are comparable’to those in 
{one and South America. The 


e g surfaces are artificial “As- 
“ with floodlighting and elcc- 
coreboards. and the stands 
dves hold up to 50.000 spec- 
Capacity crowds are f re- 
nt. and premier league matches 
generally attract upward of 
»0 fans. 

. visitor to the kingdom may be 


cnes nas three foreign players on ns 

« soccer- sla ff although only two may play in 
f any match. 

- While arguments will no doubt 

sin stadia continue to rage about the benefits 
Dammam of permitting dubs to play foreign 

0 those in stars, no-one can doubt the impact 
rica. The the foreign players have jiad on gen- 
rial “AS- erating public interest in the sport, 
and elec- Nor can there be any doubt over 
e stands the beneficial effect of the highly 
D00 spec- experienced fonagn coaches who 

are fre- hare worked in the kingdom. 

1 matches The main constraint on sports in 
i ward of the kingdom is the climate: intense 

heat, excessive humidity and little 
it may be or no greenery. 





Bankers argue that as generous gov- 
ernment agencies have as good as 
taken over business financing, com- 
mercial banks have forgotten how 
to lend. The Saudi Industrial Devel- 
opment Fund is thought to be too 
much geared to larger plants. Up to 
last summer, nearly 91 percent of 
all loans to the manufacturing sec- 
tor were of amounts above 2 million 
rivals, according to official figures. 

As the SIDF lends only tip to 50 
percent of capital, there are few fa- 
cilities for the* small businessman 
with a good idea but without expe- 
rience. 

The record suggests that those 
criticisms may be unjust. Over the 
next five years it will be reasonable 
to expect, though, that they will be 
answered in broad changes of gov- 
ernment policy. Mansour may point 
the way to a trend of smaller indus- 
tries being set up,-prompted by the 
increasingly broadly spread 
amounts a capital in private hands. 
The ministry of finance and nation- 
al economy is studying the regula- 
tion of a stock exchange, a develop- 
ment that would give a boost to the 
small investor’s interest in industry. 



Education: Quality vs. Numbers 


Water carriers in the streets of Taif. 


R IYADH (HtT) — Foreign teachers brought in to 
help in the expansion of the Saudi educational 
system say that the quality of education has taken sec- 
ond place io ibe rush for enrollments, and the system 
still depends on rote learning and intense pressure at 
examination time every six months. 

Furthermore, an academic overhaul of institutions 
of higher education is expected since it has been re- 
ported that some of those who led the December at- 
tack on the Grand Mosque in Mecca were dropouts 
from Islamic studies programs. 

But with 15 percent of its £ 142-billion budget set 
aside for schools and universities over the five years 
from 1975. school building, teacher-training and text- 
book improvements are all on target, officials say. The 
□umber of girls in school last year was 20 percent high- 
er than projections made in ibe second five-year devel- 
opment plan. 

A more cautious attitude is already evident in higher 
education. In November last year new rectors were ap- 
pointed at two of the country's three universities. Ri- 
yadh, founded in 1957. and lung Abdul Aziz in Jidda, 
established 10 years later. The third is the Islamic Uni- 
versity at Medina, founded in 1961. It is thought that 
the appointments, both of men known for conservative 
spending policies, herald less heady days for university 
expansion. Riyadh University has already been told to 
cut its planned growth from 25.000 more students to 
15.000. 


In addition to (he three academic universities, there 
are various technical institutions, including the Univer- 
sity of Petroleum and Minvrui* tPctromin) ;n Dhahran 
on the Gulf and numerous religious schools. Universi- 
ties are now almost obliged to take an>one who fin- 
ishes high school. 

Planning Minister Hi sham Nazer recent li criticized 
the notion of “free education from the cradle to the 
grave" as detrimental to the development of vocational 
training and the need to turn out skilled Saudi labor- 
ers. 

Bailie lines have been drawn. Education is sV.Il vol- 
untary. and the figures are impressive. Last vear ”.1 32 
boys and men entered all stages of education, almost 
twice as many us lti years ago. There are now 1.S39 
adult literacy schools across the country, and an esti- 
mated 50.000 Saudis are pursuing university studies :n 
the United States alone. 

Teachers say that society has come to accept the 
idea of education as the door to a better future. Islam 
has always emphasized learning, for women as much 
as for men. and even in rural areas children will he sent 
to school — although at least one may be kept a: home 
to help on ihe farm. Students are diligent, and a clave 
family background makes for few disciplinary prob- 
lems. Adult education at every grade is popular! partic- 
ularly among women stuck at home and locking to 
careers in teaching. 

It is a traditional system with religious studies taking 
up a good shjre of tiie school day. T.S. 




The concept that moved the world 


The discovefy of mathematical zero ranks in 
importance, in human development, with that of 
the wheel and the lever. 

Its impact on Western technology and thought 
was so great, and its effect so far-reaching, that 
its full significancehas not been appreciated or 
exploited, even today. 

Modem progress 

It is unlikely that modem man would so quickly 
have progressed beyond muscle power, without 
the introduction of the negative concept into 
arithmetic, nearly a thousand years ago. 

25 centuries ago, the Babylonians were * 
aware of a kind or nothingness , and used it in a 
' positional system of number notatioa though 
not as a number itseif.The andent Greeks also 
had a concept of the negative, but despite their 
intelligent outlook, they were never able to 
interpret it as a number. 

Intellectual liberation 

The Hindus and Chinese first began to develop 
the zero, and use it in arithmetical calculations. 
Zero became a number at last, which helped to 
make it easier to calculate in the abstract. 

As far as Weston technology is concerned, 
the most important development of zero was 
done under enlightened rulers by Muslim mathe- 
matidans.The rules of calculation we now learn 


at school, go on to Defect at university and 
beyond, woe first formulated by the wise men 
of Islam. 


Mathematiaan Lancelot Hogben says that 
“the discovery of mathematical zero liberated 
man’s intellect from the prison bars of the 
counting frame!’ 

The way to the digital computer was at last 
opened 

The name used in mediaeval Europe for the 
new rules of calculation was alg oritnms. This is 
a westernised rendering of the 1 3th century 
Muslim name A1 Khwarismi,or Alkarismi— 
the scholar and mathematiaan. 

■ The term alg ebra was coined from 
AI Khwarismi’s famous book on calculus. 
“Al-jabr wa’i Muqabalah’.’ Even the word zero 
comes from the Arabic “dffl’from which, the 
■Oxford English Dictionary says, we derive 
“cypher!’ And certainly zero as well. 

Working together 

Today, a combination of Muslim finandal 
shrewdness and Western dynamism is working 
to produce some remarkable results in practically 
every part of the globe. 

One of the most noticeable effects, is the 
increasing use to which Arab wealth and ^festem 
technological skills are working together to 
produce giant achievements in engineering and 
construction. 

hi 

The Triad Group 

Riyadh, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

In five continents. 


Whole towns are being created, complete with 
their local industries, housing, recreation, cultural. 


World-wide activities 

With its quarter of a century in trade, 
marketing, commerce and finance, The Triad 


from all.parts of the world, cover an exception- 
ally wide range of expertise, and twenty-six 
offices how manage the Group's interests in over 
forty countries spanning five continents. 

The improvement in the fortunes of under- 
developed countries has attracted Western 
technology as never before. Triad trading and 
finandal expertise are introducing more auto- 
motive, agricultural and engineering products, 
telecommunications systems, consumer goods 
and services, fashion, aeroplanes and capita! 
equipment. The list, and the scope, is almost 
endless.There are many new markets still to be 
developed, and the process is likely to increase 
and expand into the foreseeable future. 

In its own disdplined and professional way, 
TheTriad Group is both contributing to the 
development of Western technology, and 
helping to distribute its products and 
benefits around the globe. 


If you would like more information about The Triad Group please contact the Chief European Office: 

37 Rue Notre Dame, Luxembourg. 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Feb. 26 ' 


Tables include the nationwide prices op to Lbc dosing on Wall Street. 
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14-23 April 1980 
58 th MILAN TRADE FAIR 


Milan Fair is an international event followed by more 
than 50 specialized trade shows which run right 
through the year. 

Latest figures dearly demonstrate the vitality and appeal of 
Milan Fair. The last annual trade show cyde drew 37,000 
exhibitors from 90 countries; their overall display area to- 
talled 2 , 705,622 sq.m.; 80 countries partidpated offiaally 
with trade information offices and displays of products. 
At the Internationa] Business and Meeting Centre (CISJ) 
you can make use of services provided by the Foreign 
Trade Hall (SALCO-EST.). These indude an Operative 
Ass is tance .Service, also the use of a link-up with the CISI 
Computer Centre which in a matter of seconds tells you 
how to find the exhibitors and products you are looking 
for at the April Fair or at the spedalized trade shows. In ad- 
dition, it gives you the names of firms offering or seeking 
business agencies from information previously supplied to 
it by exhibitors and business operators.. 

Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair, and make sure of com* 
ing to the spedalized trade show that covers your Hue 
of business. 

Further information from E-A. Fiera Milano, Largo Do- 
modossola 1, 20145 Milano (Italy), Telex 331360 EAFM I, 
and from Italian diplomatic, consular and trade representa- 
tives in your country. 
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Plans for 
Generating 
New Wealth 


Some Have Been 
Decades Emerging 


Is the United Stales on a 
course of resurgence fret w» pregrttaaed 
years ago ? Before you mallow another <hj’a 
about erooion of Amenc*'* otuv' 
tune power, perhaps you should toe «t 
whal Capital Gains Research h» been wring— ■ 
and doing for diems — in areas where a major 
rebound 0 already underway. Chiliiig for an' 
upswing in military spending baa pottssd Uvp 
way to such gains *a drives from^l? to $45 its 
SANDERS ASSOCIATES and bom W 3 to S 8 * 
in RATREQN. COPPER fqhuea have been 
called a buy coosisteady Cram the mid SO^eoe 
rxngn; and multiple! gains have been attained uy 

the search far more-exotic mateifoh rangu»* 
from tantalum to diamonds. Now new ream? 
mendadom are being made in area ranging 
from computer prog r a mmi ng to advanced geok 
ogy which will be part of a long-pUnncd ook 
D omic reiritaliaatioa m the western world; and 1 
we would like you lb receive complimentary 
copies of our next several reports. Just return' 

the coupon or telephone. _ 
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nj Naphtha Buyers 
To Report Prices 


f ONDON, 

.. e major European companies 
'« jointly set' up a price-reporting 
"ton for naphtha, the basic 
‘ istock for petrochonicals, in a 
to stabilize prices. 


'i 


Confirmed 


iy Jap 


anese 



By Bhusban Bahree 

Feb. 26 (AP-DJ) — The volatility of naphtha prices 
has resulted from the increasing use 
by sellers of Rotterdam spot prices 
as a reference for contracts. 

The five — BASF and Bayer of 
West Germany, Dutch State Mines 
. a • I Tkl of the Netherlands, Imperial Chem- 

VA-n.Air! I-Moti ical industries of Britain and 
" - vll X XclU. Rhone- Poulenc of France — are 

major buyers of naphtha. Together 
they wiD account for about 13 mil- 
lion metric tons, or 26 percent, of 
the SO million tons expected to be 
used to make petrochemicals in Eu- 
rope in J9S0. 

G.G. Pa ton- Williams, director of 
ICl's petrochemicals division, today 
told a press conference that in the 
first month of every quarter, a 
weighted average price or contract 
naphtha and underlying volumes to 
be traded during (hat quarter would 
be published. Inis would be based 
on data fed by the five companies 
to the Dutch accounting firm, 
Klyvdd, Kraayenbof & Co. 

The individual companies would 
have no access to each other’s data, 
which would be evaluated for eligi- 
bility by the Dutch company. 
Transfer prices, as in transactions 
between units of integrated compa- 
nies like the major oil firms (though 
no o3 company yet is a member of 
the group), or contracts under one 
year in auraiioh would not be eligi- 
ble. Neither would contracts that 
use Rotterdam spot prices -as a ref- 
erence. The data would have to re- 
late to naphtha delivered to custom- 
ers in Europe. 


....'XUCYO, Feb. 26 (AP-DJ) — 
. , iaiice Minister Noboru Takeshi ta 
today his ministry is “psycho- 
^-ically preparing- itself” for a 
- -iage of new defense measures to 
'-a *re up the yen. 

Jut Mr. Takeshita said that he 
1 watch developments on the for- 
n exchange market for a while 
' w "J gave no indication when the 
Cjtoyernment will adopt the mea- 

5%«fevertheless, his remarks, made, 
news conference after a regular 
inel meeting, confirmed that 
a : government is seriously consid- 
J* 2 *' ,1{ ng' ways of bolstering the curren- 
The yen has continued to de- 
Mh. n ^nc recently even though the Bank 
‘‘•‘Japan raised the official discount 
■ ,^e by 1 percentage point to 7V4 

[cent last week. In early trading 
• • Oay, the dollar momentarily 
idled 249 yen, the highest level 
syear. 

The foreign exchange market is 
eady rife with speculation that 
other set of yen-support steps is 
ihcoming. The measures zeport- 
ly include an increase in the 
mint of bonds Japanese corpora- 
ns can issue overseas — designed 
; bring in more foreign currency. 

US. Rale Rise 

vlr. Takeshita said the yen’s drop 
ihicfly due to the continuing rise 
L)X interest rates. 

Fhc Finance Ministry today said 
will start buying government 
"ids worth at least 300 billion yen 
out SI .2 billion) later this wek 
an attempt to improve the sagg- 
... bond market. The latest opera- 
ts will continue through March 
:l may amount to as much as 500 
.atop yen, it said. 

' Tie Bank of Japan also con- 
'Jwd it mil raise commercial 
‘ iks' reserve requirement ratio on 
. \e deposits, including ccrficates 
• deposit; by H point and other 
■ posts by % point beginning 
arch 1 in accordance with the Utu. 
lx. increase in the official discount 
eOHT.Feb. 19). 

New Ratios 

lie new ratio for time depoets 
be 1H percent and for other do- 
its 3*4 percenL A spokesman 
■ ■ • 1 that, with the tightened reserve 

- r ' jiments, the central bank antid- 
,'ss it will absorb 500 billion yen 
, xcess liquidity from commercial 
-ks. 

!e said, however, that the reserve 
rirements on foreign currency 
asils and free-yen deposits by 
residents will remain tin- 
ged. This apparently resulted 
the need to encourage an in- 
i of foreign currencies, espedal- 
’ r . illars, to ease the supply and 
' support. the yen. 

a separate report, the mtnistxy 
] 'oreign investors bought Japa- 
stocks worth about $559 mil- 
. * in January while they sold 
$437 million, refillring in net 
g of about $122 million. 

' -eign purchases of bonds, ex- 
lg short-term government 
' t, totaled about $1,043 bfliitm 
- sales were about 5684 million, 
g net buying at about $359 
n. 


Membership Requirements 

Tlie system will be open to mem- 
bership by any buyer or seller of 
naphtha in Europe, and Mr. Paion- 
W illiam s said he expected to at 
least double the membership. He 
expressed the hope that some oil 
companies, such as some major re- 
finers in Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East, may eventually be in- 
clined to join, although so far. they 
have not moved to join the group. 
Some Japanese concerns showed an 
interest, but were not eligible be- 
cause the system applies only to 
naphtha landed in Europe. 

In announcing the new price-re- 
porting system, Mr. Paton-wiUiams 
said the group in no way sought to 
“beat the market.” The main objec- 
, rive, he said, was to restore stability 
‘ that was threatened by price refer- 
ences to the spot - naptha market, 
which he said was a marginal activi- 
ty, accounting for -about less than 
1 0 percent of the naphtha market in 
a busy year such as 1979. 

He referred to $20 daily swings in 
spot naphtha prices during 1979. 
This caused problems fen the petro- 
chemical industry because it could 
not act quickly enough to adequate- 
ly reflect the cost changes in the re- 
sulting products such as fibers, 
clothing, plastics, household goods 
and packaging products. 

Naptha prices rose from about 
$185 per ton to about $385 during 
1979. Herman Scopes. ICl’s pur- 
chasing manager for its petrochemi- 
cals division, said the company 
bought about the same volume of 
naptha in 1979 as in 1978 but paid 
about £100 million more in 1979. 

To forestall critics and to pul the 
system on a respectable level, the 
companies consulted with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community Execu- 
tive Commission while they were 
formulating the price-reporting 
mechanism over the past nine 
months, they said- 1CI said the 
Commission's general director on 
competition bad been formally noti- 
fied about the system and the rules 
governing iL 1CI said that it expect- 
ed approval in the coming months. 

Meanwhile, the price-reporting 
system was being put into effect, 
and the first data will be published 
□ext Monday. 
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News and Notes — , Prices End 

Mixed on 
Big Board 


Occidental Petroleum says that 
the embargo of phosphate ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union iIHT 
Feb. 25) will cause curtailment of 
some of its operations at its Flori- 
da phosphate facilities and with 
some of its specially constructed 
ships. Oxy adds that since De- 
cember n -has been preparing con- 
tingency plans for marketing 
phosphate to other countries and 
notes that the impact of (he cur- 
tailment will be determined by 
the success of the alternate plans. 
Phosphate demand is strong 
worldwide: Oxy says, and it 
hopes that most of the phosphate 
production planned for export to 
Russia will be absorbed. 


In co sees a decade “or substan- 
tial growth" in the 1980s on the 
basis of increased utilization of 
existing production capacity, a 
more diversified range of prod- 
ucts and an early return to sa- 
usafactory levels of . profitablity 
after the past few difficult years. 
Chairman J.E. Carter notes that 
its primary metals business is off 
to an. especially good start in the 
first quarter of 1980. Inco also 
plans capital expenditures of 
about SCan.220 million, up from 
$Can. 129 -million last year and 
the company says it plans to rein- 


aluminum industry in that coun- 
try. Financial details of the joint 
venture were not disclosed. Alu- 
minum would be produced from 
bauxite mined within the Philip- 
pines at a smelter with an annual 
capacity of 140,000 metric tons 
that would be built on the island 
of Mindanao. The announcement 
did not give an expected comple- 
tion date for the project, which is 
to include finishing facilities that 
could produce beer cans and auto 
parts. 


Marathon Oil say's a report in 
the London Evening Standard 
that the company might have dis- 
covered a major new oilfied in the 
North Sea is highly speculative. 
Financial director Rex Cooley 
told Reuters that testing is still in 
its early stages and no results are 
expected for a few weeks. The 
newspaper said the company 
could have found a field compa- 
rable 10 the Forties or Brent, the 
biggest oilfield in the North Sea. 


A Curacao-based investment 
company has raised its stake irt 
Planning Research to 8.17 per- 
cent of the common stock. In a 
filing with the Securities and Ex- 


vest a greater proportion of its 1 ^8* Commission. Quantum 


earnings instead of relying on ex- 
ternal finan cing. About a third of 
its earnings wvl be paid out in 
common share dividends. Last 
year, inco paid a quarterly divi- 
dend of 10 cents a snare and a 10- 
cent year-end extra representing 
32 percent of share earnings.' 

* * * 

The PUlippiiie government has 
signed an agreement with the in- 
ternational division or Reynolds 
Metals to set up a 5450 million 


Overseas of the Netherlands An- 
tilles said it purchased nearly 
317,000 shares of P lanni ng Re- 
search's common in the past two 
months at prices ranging from 
$5-50 10 $ 8.50 a share. The pur- 
chases bring its total holdings to 
531.700 shares, or 8.1 percent of 
the company’s outstanding 
shares. The shares were bought as 
an investment and are not aimed 
at' "acquiring control" of the 
Washington-based consulting 
firm, the filing said. 


Chrysler Loss May Widen 


U.S. Government Lowers 
Debt Compated to GNP 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26 (AP-DJ) — 
ITS. government borrowing occu- 
pies a shrinking role in the nation's 
debt accumulation in the past 35 
years, according to a study by Ben- 
jamin Friedman, a Harvard econo- 
mist. However, the rise of private 
borrowing has far outstripped the 
nation's growth since World War IL 

The study shows that the out- 
, .standing volume of all borrowing, 
governmental plus private, has de- 
clined slightly when compared to 
the economy's overall size. In 1946. 
overall debt came to 155.9 percent 
of gross national product. The 1979 
estimate was 145.5 percenL 

The data also shows that the fed- 
eral government accounts for a 
dwindling share of all debt. In 1946, 
federal debt came to 103.5 percent 
of GNP but last year's rate was 
only 27.1 percent. 

The consumer's debt role has 
grown explosively. In 1946. house- 
hold debt — mainly home 'mort- 
gages and installment loans — 
amounted to 16 percent of GNP. 
Last year, it was a record 53.9 per- 
cenL Debt outstanding among pri- 
vate businesses, at 29.4 percent of 
GNP in 1946, reached 5i2 percent 
Last year. 

Switching Resources 

The other debtor category traced 
in the study represents slate and lo- 
cal governments. In the period stud- 
ied, such borrowing climbed from 7 
percent of GNP to 12.3 percent last 
year. Since the late 1950s, however, 
state and local debt actually has 
dropped slightly as a percentage of 
GNP. 

As' the data shows, the stability of 
overall debt reflects the rising im- 
portance of private debt offsetting 
the shrinking significance or gov- 
ernmental debL The federal govern- 
ment. of course: borrowed heavily 
during World War II. while private 
borrowing was relatively dormant. 

The U.S. economy’s basic reli- 
ance on debt Mr. Friedman asserts, 
“does not look excessive" in light of 
the remarkable stability of overall 
debt in relation to economic activi- 
ty. He suggests that the current 
worry of some analysis about debt 
reaching “dangerous levels” ap- 
pears overdrawn, at least as far as 
the total is concerned. 

The switch from governmental to 
private, borrowing since 1945. how- 
ever, does concern him. Federal 
debL of course, is default-free, 
inasmuch as the government . can 
print money to pay its bills. Private 
borrowers can — and occassionally 
do — go bankrupt. 

The recent levels of overall debL 
Mr. Friedman maintains, may well 
represent a sort of “normal" pat- 
tern. The ratio of overall debt to 
GNP was sharply higher during the 
Great Depression, when federal 
debt soared and the economy 
slumped, and briefly in World War 
II. But U.S. debt-to-GNP levels re- 
markably dose to those in recent 
years prevailed as kmg ago as in the 
1920s. 

In 1921. for example, overall US. 
debt came to 141.9 percent of GNP, 


with the government- to-privaie debt 
. ratio in line with 1979's. With rare 
exceptions. Mr. Friedman says. 
“The economy's reliance on debt, 
scaled in relation to economic activ- 
ity, has shown essentially no trend 
for the past 60 years." 

One factor in this, he says, is that 
private borrowers tend to step up 
their activity as governmental bor- 
- rowing lags, and vice versa. He also 
observes that private borrowing de- 
pends lo a large degree on the avail- 
ability of tangible assets than can 
serve as collateral. It is no coinci- 
dence, he say s. that such assets in 
the era since 1945 have grown far 
faster than GNl*. 

Looking ahead. Mr. Friedman 
suspects that the. big decline in fed- 
eral debt is unlikely to resume. 

Sporadic efforts to spur the econ- 
omy and add lo U.S. defenses.' he 
predicts, will cause a continuation 
of the recent “era of much larger 
Tederal. budget deficits.” The 
upshoL he reckons, will be that the 
federal debt in the 1980s will more 
nearly keep pace with GNP. By the 
same token, he does not anticipate 
any renewal of the extra-rapid rise 
of private borrowing that marked 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

If private borrowing does contin- 
ue 10 grow only very slowly in terms 
of GNP. Mr. Friedman anticipates 
repercussions elsewhere on the eco- 
nomic from. Corporations, he says, 
will probably feel compelled to turn 
increasingly 10 equity financing if 
they wish io sustain expansion pro- 
grams. He warns that the alterna- 
tive. which he regards as entirely 
1 possible, will be Tow rates of in- 
crease in capita] investment. 

He also sees a further tendency 
for the federal govemmenL re- 
sponding, to pressures from the pri- 
vate sector, to guarantee business 
arrangements. “1 expea we’ll be 
seeing more and more Chrysler-type 
loan guarantees," he says. 

Prices Up 11% 
In W. Germany 
For Latest Year 

WIESBADEN, West Germany. 
Feb. 26 (AP-DJ) — Wholesale pric- 
es in West Germany rose 1.9 per- 
cent in January and were up ! i per- 
cent from a year earlier, the statis- 
tics office reported today. 

The index, based on 1976 equal- 
ling 100 and not seasonally adjust- 
ed, rase to 1 13.8 in January. 

The statistics office said . the 
steepest year-to-year rise was re- 
corded in wholesale prices of fuels 
and mineral oil products, up 34 per- 
cent from January 1979. Prices of 
light heating oil were up 65 percent 
on the year, while heavy beating oil 
rose 62 percenL 


PYNE COMMODITIES 

International Commodities Brokers 

Don't Wi inflation emW vour sarin ^ Imrsl in the basic commodity 

cif (he world. , , 

Long-Term luluw* invested in gold. *lw- platinum, cotton- copper, 
currencies, and all other lush- commodities. • 

(LK.T.C. Registered (jnmmmlilies Futures ; T^diiM (airamission. 

A Branch rrf ihi* Federal Go' L I .S.A* 

For information, call or write Cregaiy C. Snbo-Siewari, AJ>. 

175 E. 71 Street, New York Oly 10021 
' Telephone* 212-879-8757 
Trfe„ 66S29 IhFaNSWERBACK MEDBEN 


FOR RENT 
FURNISHED OFFICE 
Geneva 

Ten minutes from center. 
Ready to move in. Take full 
floor of 19 offices ranging 
from 18 sq.m. to 36 squm^ or 
part floor. First-class office fur- 
niture, conference room(s], 
telex, air-conditioning, fu fly- 
equipped cafeteria. Plenty of 
parking. 

Please c o nt act! 

Me nu . Kokentify/Sdeqoi, 
tel eph on e: Geneva 71 17 SI 
telex: CH 27059. 


Speculative Surge Is 
Seen in Oil Stocks 

NEW YORK. Feb. 26 (Renters) 
— Oil stocks surged on speculation 
about recent discoveries but the rest 
of the market was weak and New 
York Stock Exchange prices closed 
mixed today in active trading. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age rose 4.44 to 864.25 but declines 
led advances by about three to two 
as volume rose to about 40 million 
shares. 

Analysts said investors remained 
cautious in the belief the United 
States will lake new steps to curb 
inflation but rushed in the oil group 
whose assets are seen as a strong in- 
flation hedge. 

Treasury Secretary William Mil- 
ler said the administration is very 
firmly against wage/price control's 
but refused to extend that opposi- 
tion to credit controls. 

In a meeting with newspaper edi- 
tors yesterday. President Carter 
said he was moving “very cautious- 
ly" to explore ways of checking in- 
flation. He said rising oil prices had 
moved inflation to a crisis stage but 
again rejected mandatory 
wage/ price controls. 

In Lhe oil group, volume leader 
Texaco added l .i on turnover of 1.5 
million shores. It has been helped 
by speculation about a Baltimore 
Canyon well it has just completed 
drilling and will begin testing in the 
next few weeks. 

Also active Mobil surged 7V It 
has been benefiuing from specula- 
tion about recent discoveries off 
Newfoundland.' 

Marathon Oil rose 3 1 :. It said a 
report published in London it may 
have made a major oil find in the 
North Sea is speculative. Bow Val- 
ley Industries rose 2% to 53 on the 
American Exchange. Bow valley is 
linked to the Marathon, report. 

Companies increasing their quar- 
terly dividends included Allied 
Telephone to 22 cents a share. 
Amoskeag to 60. Bank of Nova Sco- 
tia to 35. BBDO International to 
75, Campbell Taggart to 30. Colora- 
do National Bank&hares to 30. 
Grand Auto to 10. LE. Myers to 
15. Placer Development to 45. Unit- 
ed Guaranty 6 and Watkins John- 
son to 12. 

Salem Corp. declared an . extra 
■20-cem-s-share dividend. 

Wausau Paper Mills split its 
stock 2-for-I. 


DETROIT. Feb. 26 < AP-DJ i — 
Chrysler's management consulting 
firm believes there is a “significant 
possibility" that the automaker's 
loss this year will be as much as 
$ 1 50-million higher than the S500- 
million deficit projected by the 
company. Chrysler disclosed in doc- 
uments filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

In an SEC filing for as much as 
S40U million in debentures Chrysler 
would like to sell as pan of its fi- 
nancing-package to qualify for fed- 
eral loan guarantees, the company 
also painted a' bleaker picture of its 
immediate cash problems and its 
prospecLs for lone-term viability 
than recently mentioned hi uni of 
its i<ip executives. 

The filing indicates, among other 
things, that there is no “assurance" 
the faltering company will be able 
to increase its market share and 
stem its losses to adhere to its re- 
covery strategy. 

The registration statement says 
New York consultant Booz. Allen 
& Hamilton Inc. thinks Chrysler's 
loss for this year could reach" S600- 


to-aSu million if it does not succeed 
m improving its profit margins and 
reducing operating costs to the ex- 
tent that it has forecast to the gov- 
ernment. 

This wider loss forecast holds 
true ‘’even if Chrvsler’s assumptions 
as to industry sales volume and 
Chrysler's" market share in the next 
few years “are achieved." Booz Al- 
len thinks. Chrysler late last week 
forecast this sear's loss at S5CHI mil- 
lion. 

Moreover, the statement sj\s 
Boiv Allen believes the loss could 
escalate to “.significanllv more" this 
year if total industry new-cut sales 
Tall below Chrysler's forecast of T.* 
million units and the automaker is 
not able to capture more than 10 
percent or the market as it expects. 
Chrysler did not comment in the 
statement. 

Citing “difficulties and uncer- 
tainties involved in implementing" 
Chrysler's original operating plan, 
the statement says the consulting 
firm, winch has helped prepare key 
elements of that plan, is not certain 
even n revised set of assumptions 


currently under review will be 
enough' u* keep full-year losses 
within forecast levels. 

The document reiterates compa- 
ny statements that Chrysler muat 
convince its cummer* to purchase- 
more optional equipment and that 

it must reduce costs of production, 
warranty and advertising to im- 
prove it< financial picture. 

Funding Needs Uncertain 
Chrysler adds in the registration 
statement that it “ejn't predict" 
with “cenamtv" its future funding 
needs or whether it will be able to 
generate enough of its own financ- 
ing m i lie next' few i non ills to quali- 
ty" for $1. 5. billion in Federal loan 
guarantees. Even if it does qualify 
Tor government help, the statement 
says' the financing could be insuffi- 
cient “in meet Chrysler's require- 
ments” if the company's projections 
of future sales and operating costs 
do not hold up. The company, how- 
ever. in the past has characterized 
thiise pritjections as "conservative." 
TIic size of the proposed offering 
(Continued on Page 20, CoL 5) 


Texaco Stock Back in Favor on Wall St. 


NEW YORK. Feb. 26 (AP-DJ) — 
Few stocks were more highly re- 
garded by Wall Street institutions 
during the 1960s than Texaco's, 
which traded above S45. 

But its chronic shortage of oil 
and gas supplies became a major 
negative after the 1973 Arab oil em- 
bargo. Institutions began deserting 
in droves, and Texaco touched a 
low of $15 in the 1970s.' 

Lately, however. Texaco has be- 
gun performing like a high flyer 
again. From as low as S27 1 - in Jan- 
uary. it went on a string of five con- 
secutive weekly advances to a 1980 
high of 540^ Feb. 8. 

Wall Street sources cite a combi- 
nation of reasons for the perform- 
ance: the oil play that has benefited 
most such stocks: a trickle of opti- 
mistic reports on Texaco; the belief 
that the stock still is cheap com- 
pared with the value of its reserves 
and the stock prices of competitors, 
and. lately, a spate of rumors in- 
volving the Hunt brothers. 

Assets Valued 

First Albany Corp. analyst Wil- 
liam Broderick recently buttressed a 
November 1979 “buy" recommen- 
dation with an updated report call- 
ing Texaco “an overlooked energy 
play.” He concedes that Texaco’s 
sharp cut In its domestic oil and gas 
reserve estimates last autumn is 
hardly a bullish fundamental factor 


(1HT. Oct. 28). But “these rev isions 
notwithstanding.” one of Mr. Bro- 
derick's sources “values (Texaco's! 
oil and eas reserve* at approximate- 
ly S41.57 a share and S34.S? a 
share, respectively, or a total of 
S76.40,” he says. 

Mr. Broderick also cites an accel- 
erated US. exploration program 
(including nearly 70 wildcat wells in 
I9S0. up from 50 in 1979) which he 
calls "a major effort to reverse de- 
clining reserves.” 

While analysis are not unani- 
mously optimistic about Texaco's 
promise, certain influential ana- 
lysts. including Charles Maxwell of 
Cyrus J. Lawrence Inc. and Barry 
Good of Morgan Stanley, have been 
positive Tor months. Thus, market 
watchers do not give such opinions 
much credit for the recent price 
run-up. 

Instead, they cite widespread ru- 
mors of an accumulation of Texaco 
shares by Nelson Bunker Hunt and 
William' Herbert Hunt, the Texas 
silver and oil investors. Such ru- 
mors had at least some influence on 
Texaco trading last Friday, the day 
that Gulf Resources & Chemical di- 
rectors spumed a $400-ini!lion offer 
from Placid Oil. which is controlled 
by Hum family trusts. 

Since Placid had said it would 
not pursue any bid that Gulf Re- 
sources did not support “that 


meant S40U nullum of capital freed 
up for the Hunts to play Texaco," 
said vine broker. “I don't know if 
the Hums really are buying, or why, 
but we're high on Texaco’s' fundi- 
menials and it seemed smart to 
move fast (last Friday) to try to get 
ahead of any rush," he added. 

According to diverse versions of 
the Hunt rumors, the brothers are 
prepared to accumulate up to 15 
million shares because they are: ex- 
cited about prospects for "the Loui- 
siana deep-gas play in which Texa- 
co has a significant position; are 
considering a proxy fight for con- 
trol of Texaco; or want to profit 
from a speculative rush into the 
slock that their own buying would 
help fuel. There are a few hints of 
foreign buying in the stock, too. 

Neither of the Hums could be 
reached for com menu However, 
Nelson Bunker Hum said last 
Wednesday that he was not buying 
Texaco stock. A Texaco spokesman 
declined to comment on the rumors. 

Yet some Wall Street profession- 
als who have been closely studying 
recent Texaco trading "insist the 
Hums are involved. 'Tm convinced 
they are behind iL" said one. 

Whatever the outcome of the cur- 
rent market, some analysts are con- 
vinced better days are ahead for 
Texaco, whose 1979 earnings more 
than doubled from the previous 
year to $6.4S a share. 


In the Middle East it s good 
business to stay at the Ramada. 



Certainly staying at lhe Ramada makes a 
good impression on your business contacts, 
and we have fine hotels in no less than six 
locations throughout the Middle East. 

But we offer you a great deal more than a 
prestigious address. Our Ramada Business 


RAMADA' 

HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 


Service is comprehensive: secretarial 
assistance, translation service, audio-visual 
equipment, cable and telex facilities, a 
24-hour Reuters News terminal, and. if 
your business is taking more time than you 
expected, 'we’ll even help you extend your 
visa. 

Coming to the Middle East soon? We. 
think you'll like the way Ramada does 
business. 


For n*M!Ti4liiHl!> or inf.irmjimn contact your (i a vet 
agent or any Kamacta Motel «w Kites ■ifficc. 


ABl : DHABI, BAHRAIN, 
CAJRCVHELIOPOL1S, DHAHRAN, 
DOHA. JABAL DHANNAH/RTO^VIS, 
SANA’A AND OVER 650 H0TTEL5 
WORLD-WIDE. 
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February 3b 1990 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION TO HOLDERS OF 

ROMANIAN BANK FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

(Banco Romarta deComert Exterior) 


9.25% Notes due March 1983 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Notes of the above- 
mentioned issue, Kuwait Investment Company (S-AJC), as Fiscal Agent, has drawn by lot, for 
redemption on 27th March, 1980, at 100% of the principal amount thereof through operation of the 
Sinking Fund, $12,000,000 principal amount of said 9.25% Notes due 27th March , 1983, bearing the 
following distinctive numbers: 


00005 

00044 

00096 

00147 

00199 

00249 

00323 

00394 

00466 

00559 

00006 

00047 

00100 

00153 

00203 

00250 

00336 

00398 

00481 

00562 

00009 

00050 

00103 

00157 

00206 

00253 

00337 

00403 

00488 

00563 

00012 

00052 

00108 

00161 

00211 

• 00259 

00351 

00406 

00493 

00568 

00013 

00053 

00110 

00170 

00212 

00264 

00361 

00420 

00507 

00576 

00015 

00056 

00112 

00273 

00215 

00268 

00374 

00427 

00518 

00580 

00017 

00053 

00115 

00179 

00222 

00271 

00377 

00429 

00523 

00583 

00021 

00067 

00119 

00183 

00224 

00274 

00381 

' 00443 

00526 

00585 

00022 

00076 

00223 

00186 

00228 

00292 

00384 

00447 

00529 

00589 

00033 

00082 

00128 

00189 

00235 

00302 

00386 

00450 

00532 

00591 

00034 

00089 

00130 

00192 

00241 

00303 

00388 

00461 

00534 

00594 

00042 

00092 

00138 

00195 

00243 

00318 

02392 

00464 

00536 

00595 


On27th March, 1980, the Notes designated above wffl become cfoe and payabte at the principal amount 
thereof in such coin or currency of the United States of America as is legal tender for payment therein of 
public and private debts and will be paid upon surrender thereof at the offices of Kuwait investment 
Company (SA.K.), Mubarak AL-Kabir Street, Kuwait City, State bf Kuwait, oral the option of the 
bearer but subject to any laws and regulaiiansappJicabte thereto inthe country of the followingaffices, 
at the main offices of Anglo-Roraaman Bank Limited in London, of Banque Franco-Roumaine in 
Paris, of Chemical Bank in New York and of Kredietbank S-A- Luxembourgeotse in Luxembourg. 


Notes surrendered for redemption should have attached all luunatured coupons appertaining thereto. 
Coupons due 27th March, 1980, should be detached and collected in the usual manner. 


From and after 27th March, 1980, interest shall oease to accrue on the Notes herein designated for 
redemption. 


The aggregate principal amount of Notes remaining outstanding after 27th March, 1980, will be 
$36,000,000. 


KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S.AJC.) on behalf of 
Romanian Batik for Foreign Trade 


Dated; 27th February, 1980 
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WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP- 
DJ) — Deputy UJS. intenuuionaJ 
trade negMiator Robert Honnats 
signed an order waiving .the “buy 
American’’ requirements covering 
the purchase of aircraft, engines 
and parts by non-military U.S. gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The waiver covers federal pur- 
chases of dvil aircraft from manu- 
facturers in Canada, the Common 
Market, Sweden or Norway, all sig- 
natories of an international dvil air- 
craft trade agreement negotiated in 
Geneva last year. Japan is expected 
to be eligible after it ratifies the 
trade acoord. 

U.S. officials said that the waiver 
would not apply to the Defense De- 
partment’s purchases of dvil air- 
craft. such as the ’‘executive jets” 
used for transporting higb-l*veJ 
Pentagon officials. 
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(Continued oa Page 21) 


Chrysler Loss Seen Wider Than Forecast 


Under the .“buy American" re- 
quirements, U.S. suppliers bidding 
for aircraft equipment sales to the 
government had been given a 6-to- 
1 2-percent price advantage over for- 
eign firms. 


The intemarional trade agree- 
ment covering dvil aircraft equip- 
ment that took effect on Jan. 1 also 
eli m i n a te d U-5. import duties of 5 
percent for aircraft and of up to 8- 
to-10 percent for parts, providing 
other countries accepted similar 
duty-free treatment for such Ui. 
imports. 


(Coothmed from Page 19) 
was a surprise because for months 
Chrysler officials have talked about 
a maxim um of $250 million in de- 
bentures. Under the latest proposal, 
as Chrysler previously indicated, 
the debentures would be available 
only to its dealers, suppliers and 
certain other parties with a finan- 
cial stake in the company. The de- 
bentures would carry a 12-percent 
interest rate and would be converti- 
ble into preferred stock. The bonds 
would be sold only if the company 
qualifies for federally backed loans 
and actually draws Us first install- 
ment of the guaranteed money. 

The registration statement char- 
acterizes the debentures as “highly 
speculative.’’ and says they “should 
be considered only bv persons who 
can afford a total loss of their in- 
vestment." 


bentures it plans to offer to $400 
million. A spokesman noted that 
die higher figure is a ceding and 
that it. is not known how much of 
the debentures actuary will be sold. 

The Chrysler registration state- 
ment also disclosed that; 

• Subscribers to the proposed of- 
fering have to certify that they have 
a net worth of more than 10 times 


the amount of debentures they plan 1 


to buy. Also, subscribers may be al- 
lowed to buy their debentures on an 
installment plan, in 24 payments. 

• By ihe end of March, an addi- 
tional $124 million Chrysler owes 
Japanese banks under a $400- mil- 
lion credit agreement will come due. 
This is in addition to more than S40 
million owed them as of Jan. 31. 


Chiyster is in default -on ceru 
covenants in its agreement with V 
Japanese banks and is negotiator., 
new terms. u 


■ C h a irm an Lee lacocca « 


paid $266,175 in salaiy and 
remuneration for all erf last yiar. t . H 


China’s Surveyed Coal Reserves 
Reportedly Total 600 Billion Tons 


paremly reflecting his decision 
take a salary of only 51 a. year sWs ; ’• 
ingSept I. His salary waa support, , 
to be $360,000 a year. V=. 


• The cost of its current car a^c 


PEKING, Feb. 26 (UP1) — Chi- 
na’s surveyed coal reserves total 600 
billion tons and the figure “only 
represents a small quantity of Chi- 
na’s entire coal deposits,” the Com- 
munist Party newspaper People's 
Daily said today. 


3 Aides of Bokassa 
Are Sentenced to Die 


BANGUI, Central African Re- 
public, Feb. 26 (AP) — The com- 
mandant of Bangui central prison 
and two aides have been sentenced 
to death for their roles in the kill- 
ings of severai dozen prisoners un- 
der the former emperor, lean Bede) 
Bokassa. 


Other Dhd maes 
The statement also said that 
Chrysler expects initial purchasers 
“will experience an immediate sub- 
stantial • reduction in the value of 
their investment due to the below- 
maricet interest rate, the other terms 
of the debentures and the substan- 
tial risks." E.F. Hutton has been re- 
tained to solicit subscriptions for 
the offering on a “best efforts" ba- 
sis. 

Chrysler did not explain why it 


It said the surveyed reserves will 
last for 500 years if mining recovery 
rates reach 50 percent and annual 
production remains at 1 979*5 level 
of 620 million tons. 

Coal mining in the northwestern 
province of Sharnri accounts for 200 
billion tons of the surveyed 
reserves, the newspaper said. 

It said in all, 27 of China's 29 
m u nk apalities, provinces and au- 
tonomous regions have coal 
reserves. Although none surpass 
Shanxi’s reserves, a few, including 
Anhui, Inner Mongolia and Xin- 


I raised the maximum amount of de- 


jiang, have surveyed reserves of 
more than 15 billion tons. 

pie surveyed coal reserves are of 
a neb variety and indude gas coal, 
rich coal, lignite, coking coal and 
anthracite, the newspaper said. 

The announcement follows a re- 
cent report by China's Coal Minis- 
try that 22 new minis with a total 
capacity of 9.5 million tons started 
production in 1979. 

Meanwhile, the official news 
agency reported that China has be- 
gun developing a major oil field 
along the Yellow River in the bor- 
der areas of Shandong and Henan 
provinces. 1 

No production figures for the 
new field — named “Dongpu oil- 
fieTd” — were given. Xinhua news 
agency said tire oil’s quality is light 
with a low sulphur content. 


truck sales promotion progra- ^/ 

which includes 4 money-back &K '<- 
antee to buyers and several other i ^ •> 
centives to consumers, is csiimN* 
at 510 million a month. >' *•-*. 

_ ».'L 


Mid-February Sales Off 

DETROIT, 'Feb. 26 (AP-Dfl> 
U.S. new-ctr sales in mid-Febttf ; - 
were 9.5-percent below 
levels. ;>■'!■■: 

For the Feb. 1 1-20 period, 
al Motors’ sales fell 2.2_jsoa!*- 
Ford’s nearly 21 percent; Cntyri^ 1 
almost 26 percent, and Atncri- , 
Motors’ an estimated. 6/4 pen#*. 
Sales of U.S,-built VolMW^. 
models, however, rose 20 pereaP^ 
On a seasonally adjusted, un *> 


rate basis. mid-^cbruaTy , 
domestic cars amounted to riV 
8. 1 million units, identical to.UA, 
nua! rate pcsted tn lhe first 

of the month, VS‘| 
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Chicago Futures 

February 26, 1980 


Opn H49A Law Clooe da 


mtAT 

IlMMUMIon 
lor 


- bo. 


4X1 -AM 

lov 4X1 4JOV* 4X4 494ft— JTft 

Vrf AM A 30 491ft ASSVt — AS4 

'«p 4401*441 433V> 4JS — JBV. 

■ Jtc 4.9m 4.99 Vi 493 ASZVt—Sn 

nor 5.1 S 5.15 5L09 549 —M 

Sale! Mon. 16930, 

•; Total Open Interest Mon. £5X51. off BT3 
\ rom Frt. 

5DRN 

1 jMOboxdoltariperba. 


•or 

toy 


; tor 


24916 249Vb 2J7V* 247%— JXFK 
243U. 203 Mi 241ft 24186—4016 
2J5Vt 2JWV5 U3A 2.93ft — 41 

xosft answ xosft xmft — Aift 

115 115Va lI2Vi lUUi— xna 

USft 12636 3X4 32414 — JHft 


: •• sales Mon. 34674. 

.-• Total open interest Mon. 164394 off 1X05 
! , rom FrL 

• lOYEEANS 
400 tw^ dollars per bu. 

Aar 6X2 ■ 6X4ft 436 626ft— A« 

,*jy 645ft 640ft 43m 6X014 -Jim 

.kll 447 £91 442 642ft— 45ft 

. Mm 6.M 6.99 6.91 6X1 — 45ft 

-'fep 742 ft 7X5M> 6X616 £J8ft-4£ft 

tov 74516 7.19 74114 7.11ft -A5 

- tan 7X414 7X6 7X616 7X616— 45ft 

' War 7 JO 7X384 7X71* 7X714 — XA4 

. sales Mon. 24510 l 

Total open Interest Mon. 109935, off 1X20 
(rooiFri. 


U.S. Commodify Prices 


Jul 

Sep 

Dec 


Open Hloh Law Close Cbg 

197ft 1571ft 1X416 L54ft — 42 
1X4 1X4 1X216 143ft — Alft 

1451ft 1X516 1X3 1X3 — 42 


Sates Mon. TX48. 

Total open Interost Mon. 4455L off 122 from 


Frl. 






FrL 






LIVE BEEF CATTLE 




-US TREASURY BILLS 




4CLM0 IOSm owts Mr Hi. 





Bts.ef laapcL 




AW 

7000 

70.12 

49X0 

49X7 

— JO 

Mar 

85X4 

84.14 

8X93 

SUM 


Jun 

72X0 

72X8 

71.95 

7X15 

+ 40 


84X1 

8445 

86J1 

8643 

+42 

AUB 

7220 

7245 

72X2 

7X12 


Sop 

B&72 

87.10 

8X72 

87J1 

+JJ0 

Oct 

70X5 

71X5 

7095 

71X0 

+ JS 

Dm 

87 JO 

8743 

87.18 

87X8 

+.10 

Dm 


7240 

71.97 

7X37 

+ 3S 

Mar 

87X4 

8740 

87X4 

8798 

+.18 

Feb 

73X0 

73X0 

7X75 

7X80 

+ JO 

Jun 

8745 

87.95 

8745 

8748 

+.17 








87.72 

8799 

8792 

8796 

+.15 


sates Mon. 26405. 


Dm 

8746 

8800 

87.91 

8840 

+.W 

Total open Interest Mon. 59.383: up 794 






from FrL 






Est. safes 1241 D 

sates Mon. 12434. 








Total open Interest Mon. 26.708, oH 865 

FEEDER CATTLE 
CUM Itej cants Mr (O. 



' 

from Frl. 



* 



Mar 

BITS 

8X10 

8IJ® 

81.98 

— 40 

GNMA 






Apr 

8277 

84 SO 

83X5 

83X7 

— .15 

(• PCt, SIBBJM prhfc PIS. A 32ndB of 

1M 

May 

84X5 

84X0 

8340 

KL55 

— JO 








84X0 

800 

8X55 

8X55 

— X5 

Mar 

66-24 

£7-22 

66-26 

67-19 

—02 

$80 

8345 

84X0 

8X35 

8X40 

— JS 

Jun 

46-TO 

66-28 

65-26 

66-26 

+02 

Oct 

83.10 

8X15 

82X5 

82X7 

— X0 

Sep 

46-15 

67-81 

66-00 

66-31 

+03 


8X60 

8X95 

8X«I 

83X0 

— .10 

Dec 

66-13 

£7-08 

66-13 

£7-08 

+01 







Mar 

46-26 

£7-17 

64-26 

47-17 

+02 

Est sales 2X48; 

sates Mon. 3X25L 


Jun 

64-30 

67-20 

44-28 

£7-20 

-01 


Sop 

44-23 

£7-17 

46-23 

£7-17 

-03 

FrL 






Dec 

44-20 

67-13 

66-20 

£7-13 

— 0* 







Mar 

44-15 

£7-09 

44-15 

£7-09 

-04 

UVE HOGS 





Jun 

44-13 

67-05 

66-13 

£7-05 

—as 

38JM lbs; cants par lb. 




Sep 

66-25 

67-03 

64-23 

£7-01 

—06 


3690 

34.95 

34X0 

3640 

— J7 








4070 

4 (US 

40X7 

4035 

— 32 

Sales Man. 7435. 




1913 

Jol 

4130 

41X5 


*1X7 

— .w 

_ Total open interest Mon. 56,781. off 


Open HM low oom a*. 

Jan 202X0 701X0 201X0 

Mar 202X0 moo 202X0 200X0 +1X0 
MOV . 20400 +1X0 

Sates Mon. 461. 

Total open I n terest Mon. 3X46. off 106 from 


Open 

SUGAR NO. 11 

High 

Law 

Close Ota. 

mooo lbs.; outs Mr lb. 


Mar 

2190 

22X5 

21X5 

2193 + Ul 

MOV 

2440 

2440 

2390 

24.70 + 140 

Jul 

24J0 

2544 

24.10 

2X43 + 0.97 

.Sep 


2AJM 

2495 

2597 + 093 

Oct 

2490 

25.99 

2490 

2X99 + 140 

Jon 

2445 

2540 

2445 

2545 + 095 

Mar 

eyRi 

2X97 

2X10 

2X97 + 140 

May 

2X25 

2590 

254S 

2590 + 140 

Jui 

2X20 

2595 

2X20 

2595 + 140 


Est. sales 2QX4D; sales Mor. 9X75. 

Total open Interest Mon. 94,199 off 1X73 


ORANGE JUICE. 

15X00 I bx; cents per lb. 
Mar 65X0 8SJ0 

Mav 8640 B6JQ 

jut 67X0 88X0 

SOP 89 JO 99 JO 

Nov 

Jan 90X0 90X0 

Mar 90X5 90X5 

Mav 


85X0 85X0 —0X0 
65X0 85X5—0X5 
65X5 67X0—0X0 
86X0 88X0 —0X0 
89X0-070 
90X0 89.75 + 0.15 
90X5 90X0 +0X0 
91X0 +6.15 


AMEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Feb. 26 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wall Street. 


Ch1»e 

17 Month Stock Sis. Close Prev 

Hion LOW o hr. ins YfeL p/E 100s. Htoh Low Quot.Ctose 


(Coittinoed From Page 201 
I3n JR6PGE*fElJ5 14 I W W 
27ft Itft PGEnfW2J7 14 20 IWUWft 

2516 1616 PGEpfV 1X7 14 
271ft 17tfPGEpfT2J4 14 
2816 IBM PGEpfS 2X2 14 
1216 816 PGEpfH 1.12 14 

25ft 1714 PGEpfR 1X7 14 
22ft 14ft PGEnfP 245 14 
2116 14 PGEpfO 2 14 
7116 1316 PGEpfM T.9S 14 
24 1616 PGEML 2X5 13. 

22 «. 1444 PGEaf K 2X4 14. 

24 VS 16ft PG EM J 292 14 


9VV+ V, 

W*— ft 


Est. sales 60ft: sales Mon. 532. 

Total open Interest Mon. 6X11 off 162 from 
FrL 

COTTON, NaX. 
ftWHu.; cants perlh. 


■ton 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
*■] xn iami (flnllm m 

' 'war 176X9 176X0 17479 175.10 —1X0 

MOV 182X0 162X0 181.10 181X0 — JO 

- Jul 188X0 168X0 194.90 187.10 — JO 

t Aug 191X0 191X0 190X0 190X0 — JO . 

Sep 194X0 19420 19250 192J0 —1X0 I 

Oct 1 KUO WXD 195X0 195X0 — JO 

‘Dec 200X0 200X0 19870 1MX0 —1X0 

Jan 9M.M 202X0 200.70 20070 —170 

A, Mar 207X0 287A0 2B5X0 205X0 —7X0 

- Soles Mon. 4483. 

•i Total open Interest Mon. 54X08, off «M 
[.from FrL 

' SOYBEAN OIL 


A«p 

Oct 

Dec 

Feb 

Anr 


41.10 

4060 

43JQ 

45X0 

4490 


41X5 

40X5 

43JB 

45X5 

45X0 


40X0 

40X0 

4X10 

45X0 

4490 


4070 — 30 
40X5 + X5 
4X12 — J3 
45X5 + .18 
44J0 + .15 


' "Mar 

2340 

2X10 

2297 

2240 

— .18 

4 '.Mav 

2X40 

2390 

23X0 

2X44 

— .15 

•Jul 

2448 

24.15 

2349 

2394 

— .13 

AUO 

2 4X0 

24X0 

2415 

24.17 

— .14 

' Sep 

2445 

2445 

24X0 

24X8 

— .12- 

. - Oct 

2445 

2445 

2470 

2490 

— .18 

: Dec 

2X17 

2X20 

2X00 

25.0S 

— .15 

. Jan 

2595 

2595 

2X10 

2X15 

— .12 

Mar 

2540 

2540 

25X5 

25X8 

— .12 

May 

2540 

2540 

2540 

2540 

— .10 


SatesMon. 13X90 

Total open Interest Man. 42X50, up 402 
from Frt. 


OATS 

X8M bo; dollars per bo. 

Mar 1X7 TJ7ft 1X4 

May 1X1 1X8 1X5 


1X416 —JB* 
145 ft -JHft 


.European Markets 


Amsterdam 


AKZ0 

Albert Kotin 

Alsrfnbank 

Amrobank 

AUom Rub 

Fokker 

Helneken 

RVA 


2470 
70X0 
282 JO 
58X0 
4X9 
26X0 
45X0 

45.10 

21.10 


KJ-M. 

Nat. Nedder 
Pakhaed 
Philips 
Robe co 
Rallnco 
Rorwrto 
-Royal Dutch 
Unilever 
Von Omm er 
VMF-Stork 
'Aw»-0*» Index : K2XB 
- Previous : 8X38 


110X0 

51X0 

19X0 

174X0 

153X0 

105X0 

144X0 

11-400 

214X0 

32X0 


Brussels 


Arbod 

GBL (BJambl 
. Cocker l II 
Electrobol 
GB-inno-BM 
Hoboken 
Petroflna 
PtiGeveart 
Soc. Generate 
Solway 
Ua Mini we 


2.150 

1X30 

335 

5X10 

2X00 

3X40 

sxao 

900 

1700 

2X30 

934 


Bourse index : 156X2 
Preview : U9X8 

Frankfurt 


A.E.G. 

BJLS.F. 

Bayer 

..Commerzbnk 
.Gont.Gumml 
Daintier 
Demao 


3170 

145J0 

12570 

IfljOO 

51X0 

256X0 

135X0 


Deutsche Bnk 299.90 
Dre w taer Bnk 194X0 
Hoeehrt 


.Korlstadf 
Kaulwt 
KM I. 

Lufthansa 
Man n esm an 
MstalhtaselL 
Neckermann 
RWEjww 
S cherfno 
Siemens 
Tbvssen 
Vorta 
Veba 

Volkswagen 
Stanton Index: H2.18 
Previous : I43J9 


Guinness 

NA 

Hawfcer-SIdd 190 

imp.Chsfn.lnd. 348 

Imps 

098 

Marks & Span. 094 

Metal Bax 

2X0 

Plessey 

TX3 

RandtanMn 

SNA 

Rank. Or?. 

120 

Royal Dutch 

0J7 

R.TJL 

4JB 

Shall 

340 

Thom (Al 

X14 

1MW Invest. 

294 

Ultramar 

494 

Union Carb. 

5X15 

Vickers 

195 

War Uft 

IL30 

West Deep 

S42» 

West Drlef 

*814 

West Held 

*444 

Woolworlh 

067 

ZCl 

0.10 

f.t.m index 

:4SX40 

Preview * : 4539V 

Milan 

Bastes! 

£7540 

ERBA 

199X00 

ErcMarein 

38140 

Flat 

194540 

Flnsldor 

•840 

Genera!! 

50X0040 

IFI 

249540 

Itolgas 

81440 

ItoteWer 

27140 

La Rinas 

13040 

Montedte 

17995 

Olivetti 

194840 

PlrelH 

114140 

Snki VHco 

42940 

BCt index 

*591 


Est. sales 5X43; soles Mon. 4X35. 

Total open Interest Mon. *24X39, up 347 
from FrL 

PORK BE LUES 
SBXeetbsj cents per lb. 

Mar 39J0 39X5 3870 39X2 + X2 

MOV 4070 41.15 4077 40X0 + X0 

Jul 41X0 4275 41X0 41X2 + JO 

AuB 41X0 41X2 41X0 4170 + X8 

Feb 52.10 5270 51.90 5270 + JO 

Mar 5220 52X0 5L20 5220 + XO 

Est sales £9641 scries Mon. 8X97. 

Total open Interest Mon. 28X22, off 390 
from FrL 

FRESH BROILER CHICKENS 
BUM lbs-- certs per lb. 

Apr 42.95 43X5 42X0 42X0 + .10 

Jun 45X2 4505 4475 4475 — 25 

Jli! ... 45X0 

AUB 4470 

Est. soles 16; sales Mon. 8. 

Total open Intent! Mon. 830. up 3trom FrL 


90-DAY COMMERCIAL PAPER LOANS 
(SI mifftoa, annualized discount ratal 


Mar 

8395 

8445 

8395 

8395 

— 90 

Jun 

8400 

8495 

B3A0 

B3JD 

— 91 

Sea 

8480 

UM 

9495 

1497 

— 98 

Dec 




8X10 

— XO 

Mar 



- 

85.18 

— 97 

SatesMon. 120. 





Total 

open Interest Man. 371 off 1 from 

FrL 






LONGTERM TREASURY BONDS 
18 PCh— *108AM prta; pts A 32ndB of 

1 

PCI. 






Mar 

44-15 

65-13 

64-05 

£5-10 

+01 

Jun 

6540 

64-04 

64-21 

45-30 


Sep 

45-29 

66-23 

65-13 

46-18 


Dec 

46-10 

£7-10 

6642 

4744 

+03 

Mar 

44-26 

67-20 

46-18 

47-13 

-43 

Jun 

4748 

£7-30 

£7-03 

47-20 


Sep 

67-07 

£7-20 

6745 

£7-20 

—01 

Dec 

66-24 

47-24 

64-24 

£7-20 


Mar 

66-20 

67-26 

44-28 

£7-20 

+01 

Jun 

66-23 

67-26 

66-23 

67-20 

+07 

5eP 

67-00 

67-26 

£740 

67-20 

+03 


Mar 

8495 

8X50 

8448 

8640 +295 

May 

8545 

9690 

8X10 

8690 +1X4 

Jul 

8X50 

8650 

8X00 

8692 +1X5 

Oct 

son 

8190 

00X0 

81 JO +192 

Dec 

7790 

7X10 

7795 

77X7 +092 

Mar 

7790 

7840 

77 JB 

7040 +140 

May 

7B4S 

7895 

7840 

7895 +0X8 

Jul 




7X50 +048 


SHELL EGGS 
22400 dax; cents 
(old contracts) 
Mar 5120 

•erdOL 
5390 5290 

5X60 

— XO 

Apr 

5140 

5140 

5140 

5140 

— 95 

May 

51-10 

51.10 

5140 

5140 

— 40 

(new contracts) 
May 5150 

5140 

SUB 

5140 

— 45 

Jun 




5440 

— 95 

Jul 




5590 


Sep 




4140 


Oct 




5440 


Nov 




5840 


Dec 




4040 


Jan 




SL20 



Est sales 23; sales Man. 3.' 

Total open Interest Mon. 133, off 7 from 
FrL 

LUMBER 

160X06bd.fi. 

Mar 215.90 217X0 215X0 21470 +1X0 

May 223J0 22420 222X0 22326 + X0 

JUl 228X0 22870- 226X0 ’224X0 

Sep 232X0 232X0 230X0 230X0 — 70 

NOV 22620 229.90 22880 226X0 + X0 

Jan 213X0 213X0 212X0 213.10 + .90 

Mar 217.10 218X0 217.10 218X0 +1X0 

May 223X0 223X0 222X0 222X0 

Est. sales 2X74; sates Man. 3.129. 

. Total ooen Interest Mon. 10X44, off 85 from 
Frl. 


DUTCH GUILDER,* per pu Oder. 


Prevtoen : 95X0 


Paris 


AtrUouide 499X0 
B5N 951X0 

Correfour 1743X0 
CJm Lotaroe 244X0 
CteBancalre 338X0 
CFP 270X0 

CGE 347X0 

CCF 160X0 

Elf-Aaultolne 1X50X0 
Feroda 335X0 

Gen Occident 302X0 
110X0 


London 


Ansrto-AmCp 
Anplo-Am 
Barclays Bnk 
D ee cham Gp 
BICC 
Boots 


122X0 
35X0 
237X0 
118X0 
222X0 
74X0 

I metal 
I LOreol 
Mach Bull 
]«j»l MkdMriln 
MoetHerm 
Moulinex 
Paribas 
PUK 

Pan ar rava 
Perrier 
Peuaeat 
Rh Poulenc 
Sod lor 
St Gobatn 
Suez 

Telemecan 
Thomson 
Uslnor 
AtNfi Index 
Previous : 1X46 


275X0 

88J0 

154X0 

158.10 

190X0 


BAT Ind. 
boc mri 
BrILPet. 
Burmah 
Chartered 
Cadbury Sc. 
Zons-GoM Fas 
lourtauUf 
be Beer D 
t bisfliten 
’ Jun loo 
-reeStGed 
JEC 

jKN 

_ •, ’StewoGo 

f^.srunst 


*0.14 

172 
4X4 

173 
1.13 
1X8 
179 
2X3 
0X3 
3X8 
2X4 
172 
OtXS 
573 

071 

san 

1.98 

064 

042 

377 

2.47 

2X0 

3J0 


430X0 
81X0 
100X0 
107 JO 
111X0 
281 JO 
2X9 
131 XA 
29.10 
130X0 
274X0 


PLYWOOD 

71X32 sq ft; dollars per 1X06 sail. 

Mar mXO 191 JO 189X0 19070 —170 . jnnrrojh 

Mav 1*4X0 19570 193J0 194X0 — X0 ( Wo «*«« amfroefs 

Jul 197X0 19070 197X0 197X0 — 70 

SOP 201X0 201X0 200X0 200X0 — 1-50 

Nov 201X0 201X0 199X0 199X0 — Jtf 


Soles Mon. 14,198. 

Total open Interest Mon. 46X45, off 5(9 
from FrL 


BRITISH POUND,* I . 

Mar - 27765 27745 27485 27740 + 45 

Jun 27(40' 27675 22400 22655 + 50 

Sen 27600 27400 27540 22560 + 35 

Dec 27410 27610 27550 22595 + 95 

Est sales 2777; sales Man. 3722. 

Tot al open Interest Man. 13J99. off 441 

Net change quoted In points, 1 paint eauals 
50X001. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR, S per dta. 

Mar X720 ^8735 X495 X499 —06 

Jun X783 X786 X754 X742 —11 

Sep X815 XB1S X795 X800 —02 

Dec X82D XB35 XB11 X811 —13 

Mar X840 X865 JB25 X82S —35 

Est. totes 4735; satesMon. 3785. 

Total open Interest Mon. 15X18. up 1X43 
from Frl. j 

Net change quoted In points, 1 point equals 
50X001. 

DEUTSCHEMARK.* per mark. 

Mar X494 X499 X405 X4M + 04 I 

Jun J797 X798 X7B2 2793 + 01 

Sep 2880 2803 2871 2883 + 03 i 

Dec X952 2955 2945 .5954 — 05 I 

Est. soles 3X57; sales Mon. 3787. , 

Total open Interest Mon. 11,136, off 5S9 
frnmFrL I 

Net change quoted In points, 1 potat equals 
*0X001. i 


Est. sales 13X50; sates Man. 15X46. 

Total open Interest Mon. 56.189 up 54 from 
Frt. 

COPPER 

1*008 lbs.; cents per lb. 

Fab 117X0 121X0 117X0 117X0 — 0X0 

Mar 120X0 171X0 117X0 11770 — 0.10 

Apr 11970 

May 13420 124X0 121X0 T71J9 + 020 

Jul 127X0 127X0 134.10 124X0 + 0X0 

Sen 128.90 129X0 124X0 124X0 + 050 

Dec 130X0 131X0 12120 129X0 + 1J0 

Jan 131X0 131X0 131X0 129X0 + 1X0 

Mar 132X0 130X0 130X0 130X0 + 1.90 

Mav 13120 133X0.131X0 130X0 + 1.90. 

Jul 132X0 134X0 132X0 131.10 + 1J0 

StP 133X0 134X0 133X0 131X0 + 2X0 

Dec 134X0 13475 134X0 132.90 + 1J0 

ESI. sales 12X00; sales Mon. 13J31. 

Total open Interest Mon. 6*MS off 1210 
from Frt. 

SILVER 

SMOOtruy ozj crisper tray pl 
F eb 33S0X 37907 331 OX 33S6X — 34X 

Mar 3400X 3400X 3THL0 3340X — 40X 

MOV 3495X 349SX 3400X 34492 — 45X 

Jul 3S20X 3550JD 3480X 35192 — 502 

Sep 3415X 341SX 3545X 35892 — 55X 

Dec 3727X 3727X 36302 3449 X — 57J 

Jan 368SX 3485X 3485 0 36942 — 582 

Mar. - 37462 — 602 

Mav ... 37982 - 60S 

Jul ... 38502 — 625 

Sep ... 39025 — 642 

Eat. sales 10X00; sales Mon 7X22 
Total open Interest Man. 48X20 off 448 
from Fj*L 

PLATINUM 

50 troy bu dollar! per tray ez. 

Feb 852X0 884X0 870X0 871X0 + 4X0 

Apr 885X0 896X0 676X0 67970 — 4X0 

Jut 914X0 927X0 91QJ0 91070 — 4X0 

Oct 955X0 945X0 960X0 95270 — 7X0 

Jan 990X0 1001X 10072 96770 — 8X0 

Apr 1D30X 1028.0 10282 10277 — 9X0 

Est. sates 1758; sales Mon 2117. 

Total open Interest Mon. 7J7B up 180 from 
Frl. 

BOLD 1M trey eu donwi pw brer oz. 

'Feb 645X0 446X0 625X0 62520 —2148 
Mar 647X0 647X0 647X0 AKm —23X0 

Apr 654X0 456X0 634X0 635X0 —23X0 

Jun 474X0 479X0 454X0 457X0—84X0 I 
AuB 70200 702X0 47970 679.90 ^-34,40 

Oct 725X0 725X0 704X0 78240 —3470 
Dec 744X0 744X0 724X0 72570 —25X0 
Feb . 770X0 770X0 751X0 748X0 —25X0 

Apr 800X0 800X0 773X0 70770 —25X0 
Jun • 812X0 812X0 008X0 793X0 -25X0 

Aug 834X0 834X8 83100 814.10 —25X0 
OCt . 83880 —25X0 

Dec - 841X0 —25X0 

Est. sales 14X00; solesMon.22744. 

Total open Interest Mon 163X35 off 503 
fromFrL 
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18ft WsnPmt X4 

22 10 

42 

19ft 

19ft 

19ft+ 

ft 

31ft 

22ft WRIT 2J2 

7X14 

3 

31ft 

31ft 

31ft+ 

ft 

Bft 

Sft Watico JO 

49 7 

5 

4ft 

6ft 

69* 


28ft 

14ft wthfrd nl.171 

4.12 

260281* 

28ft 

28ft 


Sft 

2ft Welmon 


76 

(16 

5ft 

5V. 


24 ft 

lBftWeMTusJO 

1J 9 

39 

23ft 

23 ft 

23 te— 

ft 

Sft 

4 Wellco .12* 

27 

25 

Aft 

4ft 

All— 

'* 

10 

7 WescoFnX2 

X7 5 

6 

7ft 

Tft 

7ft+ 

ft 

31ft 

15M Wstbm a b.7e 

23 

11830ft 

29ft 

30ft + 

ft 

38ft 

ISftWsiFin 92 

34 2 

25 

17ft 

17ft 

17ft + 

% 

20* 

9 WPocRRn 

4 

1 

19ft 

!9ft 

19 ft + 

ft 

lift 

Aft Whit ehall 

14 

230 

11 

10ft 

10X.+ 

ft 

18ft 

3 WICtilta.ASt 

2853 

50 

14 

)5f* 

14 — 


Zft 

1ft WllIcxG n 

3 

12 

2 

Hi 

2 



IX 8 
13 6 
11 



24ft 12ft Wmhous.70 
25ft 12ft Wlncorp X0 
10ft BftWfnklm A4 
40 36 WtsPpf4X0 

14ft 7ft Wdstrm X0 
12ft 5ft WkWcar A4 
24 14ft WwEnov n 
24ft 131* Wrothr X5e 
6ft ftWrloMHB 
18 11 Wvnnss A8 

10ft 6 Zimmer JA 


37 9 H 19ft 10ft 19 — ft 

2X44 18 20ft 20>* 20'*— 'll 

5.1 5 5 Bft 8ft Bft 

12 ZlO Uft Uft 36’ *4+ ft 

us 1 10 10 10 

<7 6 11 10ft 10ft 10ft 

59 180 21ft 20ft 21ft + ft 

7 34 1816 II 18ft— "-a 

110 4 3 13-163 15-16+1-16 

37 7 225 ISft 14ft 15 

X— Y— Z — 

5A 4 73 Aft 6H1 eft+ 15 


European Gold Markets 

February 26,1*89 


FRENCH FRANC,* per franc. 

Mar . 74510 

Jun ... 74585 


London 

Zurich 

Parte C12X kilo) 


AJUL P-M. 
63475 44275 
438X5 444X0 
43477 439X0 


M.C. 

+2575 

+24X 

+77 


Offfctal morning and afternoon fixings for 
London and Parks, opening and dosing pric- 
es for Zurich. 

U5. dollars per ounce. 


London Metals Market 

I Figures In steritm pot metric tent 
iSttver In pence per troy ounce) 

February H.I9B8 

TOdoy Prey Noe 

Bid Asked Md Ataed 

Capper wire bare; 

SPOl T.17U0 1,177X0 1.159X0 1.M1X0 

3 manta! 1.194X0 U9SAQ 1*179X0 UOQXC 

Cathodes: spot 1.128X0 1,132X0 1.114X0 LIUAO 

3 months 1.U1X0 1.M1X0 1,141X0 1,150X0 

Tin: spot 7X40X0 7X4000 7X0080 7X20X0 

3 months 7X50X0 7X40X0 7X30X0 7X40X0 

Lean; spat 519X0 521X0 sooxe 5HLM 

3 months 490X0 471X0 

Zinc: spot 302X0 38UD 

3 mantas 392X0 3*4X0 3*7X0 371X0 

Stiver: spat 1A65X0 1X78X0 1X35X0 1X45X0 

Smooths 1X40 1X45 1X50 1X40 

Aluminium: SPOT 936X8 937X0 922X0 724X0 
3 mantas 947X0 *050 935X0 93558 

HfcfcnCaPOf 3X65X0 100U0 3UM0X0 3X9100 

3 months 3,130X0 XI 10X0 X1S0A0 X105X0 


Est. sales 0; sales Man. 0. 

Total open Interest Moa 20, off 14 from 
Frt. 

Net change quoted Hi paints, 1 point equals 
*0X0001. 

JAPANESE YEN,* per yen. 

Mar X04047 X04054 X04046 X04051 +17 

Jun A041D4 XM118 X04104 X04110 +17 

SUP X04140 X04175 X04140 X0417S +17 

Dec X04200 X04200 X04200 X04200 +10 

■ Est. sates 1X44; sates Man. 1JB. 

Total open kitorest Mon. 5X44, up 447 from 
FrL • 

Net change quoted In points, 1 point equate 
50X00001. 

SWISS FRANC* per franc. 


Gash Prices 

February 26, 1980 


Commodity and unit 

TU* Year Ago 

FOODS 



Cottee4Santa.lt>. 

I .*0 

137 

TEXTILES 



Frinldolk 6+30 38ft. yd - 

BX6M> 

0X7 

METALS 



5h*l bl nets (Pitt. 1. tan 

36800 

28140 

Iren 2 Fdrv. Ptilta. tan-.-— 

227-34 

227 J6 

Steel (crap No 1 hvy Pttt. 

106-107 

104-109 

Load Spot, lb 

30-52 

0X4 

Copper elect. R> 

1229* 

90*4616 

Tin (SiroHsl.B 

8J724 

7J007 

Zinc. E. St l_ Baste lb 


■ 0J7% 

Gold K.Y.OOL 

1*235 

248.15 


New York otic 


Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 


ja» .6038 5015 -6032 +08 
AIM -4194 ,6171 X1V3 +21 
.6335 .4348 .6323 5348 +39 
.6470 X490 4450 X487 +34 
j6620 +40 


Commodity Indexes 

February 26, 1980 


Est. Mies 3X94; totes Mon. 2,943. ' 

Total open Interest Mon. 10783. off 245 
from Frl. 

Net change quoted In points* 1 paint equals 
S0A001. 


New York Futures 

February 26, 1980 


Clue 

1X87.101 

177240 

HA. 

TLA. 


Open High Low Close Clft. 


224X0 

i ,*im 


Zurich 


Paris Commodities 

(Fteuros ln,Fronch francs par matrle ton) 
February Sfc 1*49 


SIIMR 
May 
Jlv 
Aug 
Oct 


Htah 


2X35 

N.T. 

2X30 

N.T. 


2X10 

N.T. 

2X05 

N.T. 


2X92 2X97 
2X00 2X10 
2X25 2X30 
2A35 — 


AJUSUlBS* 

1J90 

Nov 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2X40 — 

Buohrt* 

tiMI 

D«C 

2X50 

2XU 

2900 — 

BBoverl 

1445 

MAT 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1510 — 

CIbGetay 

CrSuteae 

Ftetwr 

HafRochN 

1J3S 

2X40 

875 

4,100 

May N.T. 

1430 hpv 
COCOA 

N.T. 

2920 — 

Nestle 

3X40 

Mar 

1J9S 

1J92 

1J9S — 

Sandaz 

JIIS 

MOV 

L319 

1415 

m L3ii 

SteB.Sutsie 

423 

JIV 

N.T. 

N.T. 

uw — 

Sulw 

UN 

Sec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1J3S 1J4S 

U.B.Sultw 

1720 

Dec 

N.T. 

H.T. 

19*0 1970 

SBC index : 

84X20 

Mor 

N.T. 

N.T. 

L370 TJ78 

Preview :*MJ8 

15 tot* 





Oi. 


+» 

+11 

+120 

+115 

+120 

+ira 

+150 

+110 


MOOdYM 

Reuters 

Daw Jones Spat 
DJ- Futures.... 

Moodvk : base I0O : Dec. 21. 1*31. o— pndlm- 
morv;l— final 

Reuters : base 100 : Sop. te^ftSl. 

Dow Jones :base WO: Average 192+25-26. 

Reward Is Offered 
In Beirut Abduction 

BEIRUT, Feb. 26 (UPI) — The 
Lebanese newspaper editors' onion 
offered a $16,000 reward today for 
information on the whereabouts of 

^ Sehm AJ Lawzi, editor aad pnblisb- 

Tohfiopentateresi MorLi^N off 147 from | er of the LfMidon-Bascd Arab ma^a- 
Frt - . > me Al Hawadiss, who' was kid- 

, napped near the Beirut airport on 
[ Sunday. 

I Mr. Lawzi and. his wife were^on 
[ their way to catch a flight bade to 
^i^i^-Su London when 
185J5 184X0 lex* iis.95 + 0.12 j gunmen. Lawzi s wne and. driver 
were later released. Acting Interior 
Minister Nazen Al Kadri said that 
investigators assnme that Mr. Lawri 
Ls still alive. ' 


MAINE POTATOES 
5MW Ib&j ceptsper Ul 
M ar 5J7 5J7 SJ3 

Apr 5A5 5.78 5X5 

Mav 6X5 4X3 6JI 

Nov 7A4 7X4 7J7 

Est. sales 32 T; sates Mon. 589. 


sja —OX2 
5X7— 0X3 
4X0 +0X1 

7X3— 0X5 


COFFEE 'C 
37X00 Bmu cents per lb. 


173X0 17490 172X0 173X8 + 1X8 
180l 30 181J5 179X5 18TJ9 + Ul 
184X0 184X7 18490 184X9 + 0X2 
19240 192X0 19IJE5 19273 + 072 


1B5X0 1B5.90 184X0 184X8 — 1X9 


Mar 

MOV 

Jul 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

May 


EsL sates 4X05; sbtes Mart 5X00. 

Total open Inter**! Mon. 13X95 UP 294 from 
Frt. 


International Bonds Traded in Europe 


73 

*7 

25ft 

M 

43 

75ft 

7V6 


Dollar Bonds 

ttOOMMff 7716 
"MiHina 9*44 Uft 
Montfn»42 TO 
nt ratio I W 91 

istrollafift-n 
■colOU.47 
■ok vo 7ft 44 
■relays Bft-93 
;Hyd.7ft4S 
41 Can 7ft 47 .... 
neflclal 2U47 SWA 
: CE8ft43 S7 

npoc 9ft49 74ft 
rter H.H. 9ft46 75ft 
n NaliR 8*44 7516 
orbongsift41 « 
IT9V6-84 II 

mol Co 10U-91 77ft 
m. Food* Tlvfl 71 

ntlnental 9*46 7116 
me Pel lb-94 4*ft 
mtakta 1 Oft 44 Uft 
wChan.te-N 73 


Midday Indicated Prices, Febnuzy 26, 1980 

BraodHate4ft-87 6216 64ft 


naft-88 

Clft42 

CTft4s 

SMD 

5IMf 


74 

17 ft 

71ft 

6713 

Uft 

83 

7*16 

*5ft 

lift 

lift 

8Sft 

80 

74ft 

TIN. 


8144 

) 8-8*1 Nov- 1 
eflmoift43 
C9V.44 
000411-84 
■tar ***** 
kC wt,-** 
rraikeflmxfM 

10 91*45 Uft 
IL-W 78*. 

W*fl«4k«4 81 

ip Ob 91646 10 
lonftayhHM 73ft 

CIUU942 ti 

*t-i 89 74ft 


78ft 
77 ft 
91 

74 
48 
77ft 
II 
4> 
76U 
7316 
79ft 
a 
77ft 
79ft 
»ft 
« 

83 

7116 

73 

7*96 

49ft 

17 V. 

73 

77 

81ft 

79V6 

48ft 

ISft 

u 

Mft 

44ft 

Uft 

Uft 

Uft 

n 

7715 

T9* 

75 

Mft 

Uft 

u 

Kf 

74ft 

<7 

75ta 


Kemecott 9V544 75ft 
K tad* ft. 816-85 7WJ 

KaekumsMS B9ft 
Manitoba Bft43 84ft 
Manltaba 9VZ-89 74ft 

AUCfteffn HLM 7m 

MldM IrH 8ft-84 79ft 
Natwest 9441 Jlv) ISft 
N Brunswick «3 87 
N8njft3W.9ft.P4 71ft 
NawtaundM llMkl 49M 
NXtOtaftO «643 84 
Norskhvd8ft-92 48ft 
Narwoy9V6-u u 
NSCOttaOft-89 74ft 
Occidental 10ft-MB4 
Ontario Hvd >47 73ft 
Penney JC 816-83 Uft 
PennwoN9ftX4 eft 
Penslco 91644 15ft 
Portland IM4 u 
0ueb.Hvd.W49 44ft 
Queb.Pro.9-ts 43ft 
Saotwooma 81649 47 
Shell *44 Uft 

Shell 716-87 7* 

.SttatfBVhU IW 
Staton 9*649 74 

Sweden 9ft 44 lift 
{ TroraoeeanB46 “ 

• Unilever 9te47 78ft 
i VnQti 71647 83ft 
! UnBls*49 73 

Utah 847 U 

[Vwoaan 7ft47 4916 

j Warner L. 944 U 


Mft 
77ft 
90ft 
17ft 
77V, 
72» 
80V. 
Uft 
88 
72ft 
70ft 
85- 
49ft 
86 
75ft 
86 
74ft 
Uft 
Mft 
Uft I 

u i 
47ft j 
Mft 
61 
81ft 
U < 
81ft j 
77 ' 
Uft I 
*7 | 
67ft 1 
83ft' 

is • 

13 

7016 

» | 


Convertible Bonds 


AlMKC0<ft47 
. BBC 4ft 43 
f Beatrice 4V»91 

Be«rta»4ft,« 

ReMAameft'TZ 
I BbW*4ft'*3 
I BoraN14ft>9l 
■ Borden 5-99 


64ft Uft : 
*0 92 

89ft 91ft* 
74 » 

9916 101 
Nft 99ft 

84 U 

73 74 


Canon 6N.-94 — - - 

Camallon448 6216 6416 
CIBAG.+94 Mft Uft 
Cake Bott. 6ft-93 73 75 

CrSuttS* 4^-91 133 135 

Cr5utese4tt-93 107 109 

Cununlnt4ft46 77 79„. 

D0rilnd4ft47 41ft Mft 
East Kodak 41648 68ft Mft 
Fora *-84 » 77 

Fora 548 Mft 46ft 

Galveston 8ft44 T24 12A 

G«lEl0C4ft47 77 79 

Geo Foods 4*442 Uft Uft 
Glll4fte4ft47 63 45 

G«IWeSW548 98ft »«ft 
Honda 51649 92 Wft 

HonneyweuA-u 90 u 
ICI4U-97 W516 10MS 

INA4-97 *lft 93ft 

ISE4Vk49 79 81 

Itrflv47 43 U 
Leer 849 119 131 

Maroon JP4te*87 79 81 

IfobtecO 5*^48 90 92 

0wen*HI4ft47 99ft 101ft 
Penney JC 41647 Uft Uft 
RCA 548 „ 

Revlon 44+87 
Soerrv 4U.48 
Squibb 41447 
T«KQ£e4ft4B 
Te*as 716*93 
TycaavWM 
UBS 549 

UnCarb4*»42 — ?- 

WdniLamb416-U 65ft gft 
WomUwnb4L*-8l43ft Uft 
Xerox 548 « w 

Bondtradc index 

Baste Dec. *LTN4- Mil 


Twmdar 

prevtmn 



BEST WINNING CHANCES IN EUROPE! 


Nowtry the Lottery JUk 
with only 70,000 Tickets MIE 

(fRifBad or the untf 300000). 

Yos, only 70,000 tickets paitkapate in the T10 1 * 1 AUSTRIAN 
LOTTERY, bringing YOU ctosarto BIG VWNS Hke these: 

1st Prize: $ 664X00X0 2nd PrfZK S 332X00X0 
3rd Prim: $ 24BX00X0 40i Prize: $186X00X0 
22 Prim* of US. $ 83X00X0 each 
Plus 39JT74 Other Cash Prizes up to $ 41X00.00! 
lUOL PRIZE MOWir: US. $21X80X08X0. 

. , . and yourwlnning chances are the “Beit hi Europe", since 
one out of evory two tickets wbw at least the cost of the ticket 
• All winnings paid out tax-free in any cmTgfgy, anywhere. 

■ Ft* your protection, the AUSTRIAN LOTTERY s under 
stnet government control 

Make a date with luck! Write today, using coupon, for brochure 
and ticket application form. 

to 

PROKOPP DTTERIUTIOWIL 3 

the ofBdal dMribiRof torttB A urtriaP National Lottery. F 

29 MariahaferStz ' 1061 Vtenna, AuUriB. | 

I Ptease send me a brochure and ticket application form for the f 
* 110 th Austrian National Lottery. ^ J 

i Name : 


Craftsmanship 
in foreign trade 
financing 


Bad en-Wtirttem berg, the home of 
some of the world's premier names in 
business and industiy, is one of West 
Germany's most prosperous, export- 
oriented states, with a strong demand 
for resourcefulness 'in International 
banking. 

Successful in helping to meet this 
demand, Landes bank Stuttgart ranks 
among southern Germany’s leading 
banks, with assets of over DM 24 billion 
and offering a foil range of commercial 
and investment banking services. Ex- 
pertise in ail aspects of export and 
Import financing, for example. 

Through its intimate knowledge of 
the local market, the Bank can intro- 
duce its international customers to 
potential trading partners and new 
business opportunities. 

Landesbank Stuttgart is a govern- 
ment-backed regional bank head- 


VXK 7L79 
BUM 72874 


Q Address 
?Laty/Country — : 

■*Ow*MA 




— .« 

lyUULTODAYeWfN TOMORROW* MAfl_ TODAY* Wt^ 


quartered In Stuttgart, hub of Ger- 
many's industrial 'Southwest it Is part 
of the vast nationwide network of 
savings banks. It acts as liquidity man- 
ager for the Sparkassen of Wurttem- 
berg, and maintains correspondent 
relationships worldwide. 

.For a banking partner whose first 
priority is productivity, just contact 
Landesbank Stuttgart. 

Stuttgart Head Office 
Lautenschlagerstr. 2, D-7000 Stuttgart 
Telephone: (711) 2049-1 .Telex: 7 22 702 

London Branch 

72 Baslnghall Street London EG2V5AJ 
■fel.: 01.6068651.Tx.: 881 4275 LBS LON 

Luxembourg Subsidiary - 
LandesbankStuttgartlnterhatlonalSA 
1, Placed’Armes.'lfel.: 41084, Tx: 3551 

Landesbank 
Stuttgart 

WurtWnUteffllWh* Kcmmuna* UnriMtW* 6<r w wtate 


43 


$3 



Where money is productive 


S3S £&££ &&&£$£ 8 SS8 
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Crossword By Eugene T. McUeska 

I 


1 

2 

S 

« 

5 

fiT" 





f?~ 





55“ 



■ 

zT~ 








1 

s 

10 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


20 

21 


ACROSS 

I Actor-play- 
wright Guitry 

6 Forerunner of 
waste 

11 Quick to learn 

14 Relaxes 

15 Misbehave 

II Landing spot 
lor Glenn 

17 Adjective for 
some stars 

18 Polaris 

21 Vocal 

hesitation 

21 Tidal flood 

23 TitleDrake 
held 

24 Celestial: 
heavenly 

27 “High” time 

38 TV spoof 

31 Prefix with 

begotten 

33 Cpl-orsgt. 

34 Single aircraft 
mission 

37 Rlseand float 
in air 

39 Trapped aloft 

40 Cable 

41 Coramealor 
oatmeal 

42 Person at the 
controls 

44 Shallow 
African salt 
lakes 

45 What Wafs are 
not 

40 Moon buggy 


47 Dog-3haw 
pariah 

48 Thespians’ org. 
50 Modem 

transportation 
55 House 
extension 

57 Official decree 

58 Sound around! a 
gridiron 

50 Canted 
supplies by 
plane 
62 Foil von 
Richthofen 
64 Top tighter 
pilot 

C5 Author 

Rogers St. 

Johns 

66 Prefix with 
rocket 

67 The Baron 

68 Palindromic 
title 

69 Material-fora 

launching pad 

DOWN 


1 Bridge of 

Venice 

2 Goodbye, in 
Grenoble 

3 Holding device 

4 More frier than- 
flier 

5 Of small 
planets like 
Ceres 

6 Mental or 
emotional 
quirk 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 



7 It fell on 
Chicken Little 

8 Defective 
parachute 

f Famous 
mommy 
16 Williams 
athletes 

11 Modem 
explorer 

12 Play-gun ' 
ammo 

13 Cousin of a gob 

18 Original 

22 Wings 
25 Organic 
compound 
28 Broadway's “6 
Rxns Vu” 

28 Double quartet 

29 Carols • 

32 Tourists 

34 Small plant 
orifice 

35 Irish painter: 
1878-1931 

36 Returned to 
Earth’s 
atmosphere 

37 Roman 
household 
deity 

38 Something to 
pledge 

46 Did some sums 

43 Thy, In Paris 

44 Help from 
prompters 

47 Famed name 
inroad 

building 

49 Partof A-O.K. 

51 Leader of a 
Cub Scout pack 

52 Very angry 

53 Sky pilot 

54 O.T. nether 
world 

58 Writer 
O’Flaherty 
58 Longest Swiss 
river 

66 Winter wing 
hazard 
61 Agcy. 
controlling 
narcotics 
63 War pilot today 


Weather- 


ALGARVE 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

CASABLANCA 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DUBUN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

LAS PALMAS 

LISBON 

LONDON 

LOS ANGELES 


C F 

ns* 

TO SB 

3 M 
7 45 

12 5 * 
—1 30 
—j a 

4 V 
439 

—2 a 
1C M 
—i a 

15 91 

5 *4 
4 a 
12 54 
9 4B 
541 

-2 27 

a m 

4 39 

12 5 * 

13 55 

2 a 
27 et 


Ovcrasl 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

DWCOSt 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Ovwrcost 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Overeat 

Fair 

Fair 

Overeat 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

OouUv 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Overoast 

ClaudY 


MADRID 


MILAM 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

HEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PAMS 

PRAGUE 

ROME 

SOFIA ■ 

STOCKHOLM 

TEHRAN 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


C F 
• 41 
19 44 
12 5* 
334 
—3.27 
2 34 
—1 30 
14 57 
—4 21 
4 V 
4 43 
M 57 
541 
—3 27 
2 36 

11 52 

12 54 
12 54 

-a a 
-2 a 
2 a 

1 3* 


Ovtronr 

Frtr 

Fob- 

Snow 

Snow 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Ove r cast 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Owens* 

aoudv 

Fair 

Overcast 

aoudv 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Ovarcast 


(Yesterday* readings UA and Canada at 1700 
GMT. Houston and Las Anastas at 2000 GMT.uJI 
others at 1200 GMT J 


Situation Forecast for Noon G.M.T. Wednesday 



Thunderstorm 

rt 

Worm Front .re m 

Rom 

m/ 

Cold Front .4 AAA. 

5 no*r 

* 

Ooduded Front 

Wmd Direction 


Qumv-StaHonary front 


Norwegians Step Up to Defend 
Alcohol Content of Their Beer 


OSLO. Feb. 26 (Reuters) — Norwegians art rallying u> save their favorite 

drink — pilsner bar. ■ , . . 

The new “People’s Campaign for Pilsner” that has already attracted 
1 30,000 members is growing at the rate of 2,000 a day and outstripping the 

^iSraibkb^ as quietly when a committee of undc ^J^^!^ 
various ministries proposed hardening the campaign against alcohol abuse, 
especially among the young. 

ITheir suggestion for a ban on the stronger bars with a 5J percent 
alcohol content caused little stir. But lh«r call for watering down the 
mUder pilsner from 4.7 to 3.5 percent _ made them about as popular as a 
glass of milk at a bartenders’ convention. 



I DID WHAT fDU 
WANTED- 1 CALLED THE 
HU/KANE SOCIETY AGAIN 


B. 

C. 


WHAT i/mD 


Tou DO IFI <5UfT 


m/ jog 


ewn u win 



THei' SAlPTNEfc BUDGET 
DOMt ALLOW THEM TO 
6WE0UT FREERAlNCGAB 
l&EVEFtf P0GANPBKD 
IN THE COUNTRY 



there's A 

(GOOD 5U66ESnON,50MEONE 1 
BR1N65 UPTHE BUP6ET1 



Lcoc t 9nee&y zo'f&ws 

A &OZ To 

rteu. rtfc&rt vwss . 



*Tt 



au,vie ip Triers 

A f=L£CDC1?AtteAT 

( MY'dCgJ 

we~ 
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I THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Hand Arnold and Bob Las 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscrambia these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, so form 
tour ordinary words. 


YABBE 


Remember your heart 1 
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Now arrange the dieted letters to 
farm the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: fTT T X T >1 


(Answers tomorrow) 

v—vwc 1 PSONV FL0BA ^ JUMBL£ 

Yesteraays | ftnswer ^ ^ ^ Ws ^ponent called him 

a “cheetah"— YOU RE “UON" 



^Registered as a newspeper eat Ae Past Office 

“Printed in Gnat Broom 


‘irs too cod to M omoK.UBNei. WHyoorfnou 
ROUND UP ALLTHE QM/^CDf/tmV M HOUSE!' 
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the HOT ARCTIC " j 

By John Dyson. Utile. Brown. Illustrated. 2W»l.^*JL j 

Reviewed by Anitole Broyard p 


F I some places is lie arctic, fro- 
zen dishwater is flown oul m 


bands in order to avoid upsetting 
the ecological balance. In Bam>w. 
Alaska, a woman cooks caribou in a 
microwave oven- In Point Hope, a 
small Piper airplane bungs in a 
wn»n pared of engine spues and 
two men come out to meet a, one : m 
a $150,000 special vehicle and the 
other in a $160,000 truck- In the 
Canadian Northwest a DC-3 « 
chartered to deliver handmade 
canoes to a neighboring comiturai- 


cooiing to Dyam, fa&imos used t£, 
live in a perfect primitive cogaoud 
nisniv and now my demand to be> 
paid evrofor betofc* thawdvts. 
native fisherman he abend owe s 
cup of coffee about f&ftno prob- 
lems asked, the to rthnr ft* ^ 
pay Far the coffee he bkd served ® 
his own home. 1 

If the pictures m "The Hot Aid? 
Sc" are tynieaL the rmos mar 'i 
have been tktxiattizEdiiyUmshetz ' 
iness of the new vBbta. Ptetoie, ! 
« once looked out on hp^ug 


w' 


^Ou Herschd Island, the buried 
dead pro back up out of the frozen 
ground. Buried sewage rises in an 
unsightly stalagmite. Nothing can 
be hyt/fap from sight in the arctic. 

It should not be necessary, says 
John Dyson, for the arctic was the 
place where we were going to do ev- 
erything right. For the first time, we 
were going to apply all the lessons 
we have learned about how to bring 


but snowaod (Ssuaceare j 


civilization to a primitive land in 
such a way that its culture, as well 
*, would not be d er- 


as us 
strayed. 

In "The Hot Arctic," Dyson 
shows us just how far from that ide- 
al we stzli are. But while bis picture 
of the decline and fall of Eskimo 
culture is devastating, it is not alto- 
gether dear whose fault it is. Just as 
primitive peoples have no resistance 
to such "tivuizecT diseases as in- 
fluenza, they apparently find con- 
sumerism irresistible too. For them, 
every culture contact seems to be an 
Armageddon. 

Though the situation is undeni- 
ably tragic, it has an dement of iro- 
ny too, as we see the white 
strangers, like missionaries, trying 
to convert the natives back to their 
own abandoned ways. In a class- 
room in Greenland, two plump 
FskiTTM* women sat on a floor scrap- 
ing caribou skin ami chewing it 
with their teeth to soften it for sew- 
ing while teen-age Eskimo girls 
stand around in blue jeans and 
sneakers and yawn. 

In many communities of (he arc- 
tic, there is a grant available for al- 
most anything "traditional" that an 
Eskimo wants to da But what an 
alarming number of Eskimos 
choose to do is drink, watch televi- 
sion, contract venereal disease and 
commit suicide. Though we have 
given them the rights and privileges 
of civilization, Dyson says, we have 
not given Eskimos the opportuni- 
ties. 

In two decades, the Eskimos were 
whisked from the Stone Age to the 
Space Age, and they were unsettled 
by the journey, just as even we are 
unsettled by it after 20.000 years. 
'While the author is a reasonable 
and perceptive man and his book is 
filled with dramatic examples of his 
research, he flounders in trying to 
fix the blame. Perhaps it is becom- 
ing impossible, in the last decades 
of the 20th century, to fix the 
blame. 


rounded by abandoned muy. track* 1 
and jeeps, .baepefeg. motor bike*, \ 
beach buggies, boftdozm. gradera; 1 
ihree-whed Hondaa, cm, 1 

snow machines, of lumber' 
packing material; tafefat, fo 
cans, punctured boats, blackened 
whale meat, rotting blubber; . 
bunches of ducks lied tt tbenect 
stag heads, woif and dog skins, wst 
the ever-present open drums of scow 
age in frontof each house. • - 

The land of “uot/ormity, 
and death." as an carty tracer de- 


scribed the arctic, is now a place of 
nrity, noire and. life. So 
goes the progress, if not the 


heterogeneity, nose and 

goes the prog. 

of the woridLTt is easier to ^ 

atom than to heal tberoptured sdfr. 


Anotole Brcyord is on the staff Of 
The New York Times. 


“In any direction except large- 
scale mining and oil exploration,” 
Dyson writes, "there is a total lack 
of imagination on the part of white 
administrators" in the arctic. One 
obvious implication is that it is easi- 
er to imagine cal flowing through a 
pipeline than people choosing to re- 
tain a heroic integrity that is no 
longer forced on them by necessity. 
If - people with doctoral degrees m 
sociology cannot resist consumer- 
ism, it may be naive to expect a 
primitive people who are taken by 
surprise to do any better.. 

“The Hot Arctic” is interesting 
anthropology. There is no lade, by 
the way, of this particular discipline 
in the north. A familiar joke says 
that the average Eskimo family con- 
sists of a mother, a father, four chil- 
dren and an anthropologist. Ao 
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play of certain smt combi- 
nations involves psychology 


rather than technique. An expat 
kibitzer who watches the handling 


of such a combination may well be 
able to judge the competence of the 
players concerned. 

Consider, for example, the spade 
suit shown in the diagram, which 
not surprisingly is chosen as 
trumps. 


If South is a weak player, his first 
move will be to play the ace or king, 
and be will lose one trick in the suit. 
If he is a strong player, he will Stan 

by leading the jade from the dum- 
my. If nothing happens, he intends 
to play high from his hand, bo. he 
gives East the opportunity to err if 
he happens to have all three missing 
tramps. 

A weak East wiU play the queen, 
or betray his possession of (hat card 
bv hesitating. A strong East wifi 
play low nonchalantly, and score a 
tridc eventually. 

The two players sitting South and 
East both passed the test. But South 
bad the last laugh because West 
made a poor bid. When South has 
opened one spade. West could 
choose a two-heart overcall, for that 
is the suit in which he has the best 
chance of scoring a game. But most 
wurnament players would make a 
cue-bid of two spades, showing by 
agreement either hearts plus rate 
minor suit or both red suits. 

As it was. the overeall of two dia- 
monds furnished a valuable clue to 
South. In four spades he received a 
heart lead and won with the ace. He 
then crossed to the heart king and 
led the spade jack from dummy, 
watching fora reaction from East. 

There was no reaction. East pro- 


duced a low card with silky smooth- 
ness. South . shrugged and ]pi*y&l C fc ‘ - ■ 
die spade ace. found that he had ; . „ 
been outwitted when West discard- 
ed a diamond, and cashed the spade %. 

king. , ‘ ^ / 

But now West's overcall bore bit- ^ 
ter fruit. Placing the diamond jack '-7 
on his left. South finessed the nine. 1 
When this succeeded, he continued 
diamonds, establishing the king in - 
his hand when West took the ace,>.. .J 
West tried underfeeding the etob£ 
ace, but the position of that caril .. ;> ? 
was also marked by the overall- -, ■' 
South rose with the king, . 

heart and threw a club from dummy 2 > 
or bis winning diamond. He lost-* - *'->• 
tnck in cadi black suit, but the 
game was safe. 


In the postmortem. Wert bad- to-, >- 
apologize for his uninspired ovc^ - 
call, and also for his faflmt (bmakc 
Urn inspired lead of a chib. - 
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Mympics Past and Future: 
Some Final Reflections 

“It's a Jong, bard week.” he said. 
“If we win the gold, we’re go ing to 
have to do it with iheSnlanjubles.” 






By Dave Anderson 

. V JCE PLACID, N.Y„ Feb. 26 
*' T) — In retrospect, he was an 
\., : T r. One day more than two 
’ „ is ago. before the XIII Olympic 
< ter Games, the afternoon sun 

' • ened off the frozen Ausable 
' 'r ' a - between steep forests of white 
*\ h. Bdow, in long black pants 

- a gray sweater, a teen-ager with 
Ickey stick skated along the end- 

: ice. Every so often, he would re- 
•. ‘ / ire his pude, shoot it and skate 
' 1 '■■■!' jr it again , so alone and yet so 

' ‘ - '■ •: tent. 

0 ' tow. with the Olympic evacu- 
. . ' - 1 m nearly complete, the most 

: rwnan t memory hoe is that of 
‘ ' .. ‘ ' U5. hockey players, who stirred 

. f ‘ nation by winning the gold 
\ - : • '■ rial 

• /Like that lonely teen-ager, many 
■them learned to skate and shoot 

- • frozen rivers mid frozen lakes, in 

. '* '■ hnesota and Massachusetts, and 

ijif they are America’s Team, the 
‘t_, : iqueror of the Soviet Union's re- 
■jvned squad, which embarrassed 
**.* i National Hockey League all- 
- ^ is in the Challenge Cup a year 
: sat Madison Square Garden. 

A Big k As Long* 

-J'lThe nation marveled as Eric 
aden swept the five men's gold 
fcdals in speed s k ating, but it suf- 
red with we hockey team’s climb 
the gold-medal pedestal As long 
your team wins, suffering is al- 
ays more fun. 

Ii But the glory of America’s tri- 
tMSJ Sf^nphs here was a reminder of the 

1 ^ ^andeur of the Olympics, when the 
" 7 thletes are at center stage instead 

- : the politicians. . 

■* -By acting as host to the entire 
.S. Olympic team at the White 
ouse yesterday. President Carter 
speared to be contradicting him- 
Hf on the value of Olympic partid- 
-jtion and triumphs. At the loac h - 

• ?n, he thanked some Olympians 
>r competing at Lake Placid. But 
ist week he reaffirmed Ms inten- 
on to prevent other Olympians 
om competing at Moscow next 

. lmmer because of the Soviet inter- 
ention in Afghanistan. 

Morally, the Olympic boycott re- 
mins correct, but the success of the 
ockey team and Eric Hridea at 
.ake Placid will prompt synq>atby 
• -v the worldwide sgmficance of 
imilar American triumphs at.Mos- 
ow. 

Showcase Sought 

During the Olympic fortnight 
ere, a Yugoslav official was asked 
’ his nation intended to go to Mob-. 

. ..aw. and he replied, “Yes, yes, we 
all go, but without the Americans 


Daume of IOC 
Links Boycott 
To 9 34< Games 

LAKE PLACID, N.Y„ Feb. 
26 (UPI) — A senior member of 
the International Olympic Com- 
mittee warned hoc that Presi- 
dent Carter’s plans for a U.S. 
boycott of the Moscow Games 
and so-called “counter-Olym- 
pics*' would almost certainly 
mean Lbs Angeles would lose 
the 1984 (Mympics. . 

Willi Daume, a former IOC 
vice-president and a c*nA\A*\* 
for the IOC presidency when 
Lord Jfflfanin steps down, yftf 
that the 1984 Games in Los An- 
geles were in great danger. 

“The question of whether Los 
Angeles can stage the 1984 
Games has been frequently dis- 
cussed in the past few days,” 
said Daume. “Certainly the 
Games will be in great dan ger if 
the White House does not drop 
its boycott plans and its idea of 

altar n tive pHri ffi 

“Seldom has there been such a 
crazy idea in internati onal 
sport-” 

Daume added that the rnter- 
nationai sports federations 
would never sanction such a 
meet. 


it will not be the Olympics.” That is 
precisely the point. 

Without the United States and 
without whatever other nations join 
the boycott, it will not be the Olym- 
pics, it wall be the non-Olympics, an 
' embarrassment to the Soviet Union, 
which hoped to use the Games as a 
showcase. 

Unless the President changes his 
mind, the Winter (Mympics will 
have to do this year, but they wiU 
do nicely. 

As always, there are memories of 
moments that never appeared on 
television, (hat were never worth a 
headline or even a paragraph at the 
time. The strange, hoof-like sound 
of leather mittens being pounded as 
Eric Heiden swooped around the 
last turn on the speed skating oval 
that dominated the village panora- 
ma. The sudden speed of the down- 
hill racers flashing under spectators 
floating in a chair lift above the 
Whiteface Mountain course. And, 
of course, the hockey moments. 

In one. Herb Brooks, the U.S. 
coach, was talking about his team 
of collegians and castoffs. 


In another, someone is asking ihe 
hockey players how many in lend to 
grow a beard now that the Olympic 
tournament is over, and a voice 
squeaks, “How many of us CAN 
grow one?" 

And in another. Bob Cleary, a 
member or the 1960 US. hockey 
team, which won the gold medal, is 
talking about how Jack fteiley, the 
coach of that tram, asked the U.S. 
Olympic Committee to bring b w r fc 
all the players for a reunion here, 
but how the Olympic Committee re- 
jected the idea. 

The next time the Winter Olym- 
pics is in the United States, perhaps 
in the year 2000, maybe the Olym- 
pic Committee will remember to re- 
unite America's Team from 1980. 

But perhaps this was the last 
Olympics as we know them- per- 
haps they mil never be quite the 
same again. If the United States' 
boycott of Moscow materializes, the 
Soviet Union is likely to discover a 
reason to boycott Los Angeles for 
the Summer Games there in 1984. 

In between, the J984 Winter 
Gaines are scheduled for Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia, the site of the assassi- 
nation in 1914 of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne, which ignited World War L 

No Lack of Promises 

By 1 984, who knows what the po- 
litical climate in Yugoslavia will be? 
But in Sarajevo's advance bro- 
chures, the Olympic organizers 
there are already promising prompt 
bus sendee, just as the Lake Plaad 
organizers did. 

As unfortunate and unforgivable 
as the bus hassle was for thousands 
of spectators here, it should be re- 
corded that just about everything 
else was handled efficiently by 

And throne true moment of 
shame is on the conscience of the 
International Olympic Committee, 
not the local organizers. Outside the 
Prague inn nearly two weeks ago, 
an “Olympic Rentals Available” 
sign was up as the Taiwan Olympic 
team, having lost its legal battle 
with the international committee in 
the Appellate Division of Stale Su- 
preme Court, gathered in the drill 
on the afternoon of the op ening cer- 
emony. For the members of the 
Taiwan delegation, it was their clos- 
ing ceremony. They were about to 


lut in all the souvenir shops on 
Main Street throughout the XUI 
Olympic Winter Games, the words 
on the back of many Olympic pins 
were “Made in Taiwan.” 


It’s All Coming Up Roses for NHL Blues 


By Paxton Kocsc . 

ST. LOUIS, Feb. 26 (NYT) — 
Vhy is Emile Francis smiling? An- 
wer: Because as president ana gen- 
ral manager of the Sl Louis Blues, 
•rands has en gin eered one of the 
reatesi turnarounds of a National 
I ockey League team for many a 
iason. 

At this point last season, the 
■lues had won 13 games, Iost-40 
nd totaled 34 points. Out of con- 
inti on and out of the playoffs. Col- 
r them dull. 

Now, however, they have won 26 
lines, lost 24 and have 62 points, 
sod for second place in the 
raythe Division ana a shoo-in for 
ie playoffs. Color them brilliant. 
The next questions woe obvious; 
aw was this accomplished? And 
>w could a hockey crab go from a 
x>rmat ip respectable noddle class 
such a short time? 

Various Renons 

Without diUy-daDying too 
%r the monk-like dedication _ 
-an cis, the burning desire of Bar- 
iy Plager (the team’s coach until 
health forced him to retire) and 
: fierce determination of Red 
reason, who took over as coach 

Basketball Polls 
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about halfway through the Blues 
season, there are several pertinent 
reasons. 

A major one is the huge overhaul 
of the Sues’ roster. Of the 22 play- 
ers currently on the dub, 13 are 
fresh faces. New blood includes 
Mike Lim, the goaltender. who 
came from the World Hockey Asso- 
ciation and has started 36 of the 
Blues’ last 38 games. More reasons 
are a true rookie like Perry Turnbull 
and an almost rookie like Tony 
Currie, who bounced back and 
forth from the farm and then stuck. 

And another is Chuck Leflcy. 
who returned from Europe after 
quitting the Blues a few years ago. 

But the most pertinent reason of 
all includes a group of players ac- 
quired in trades by the astute Frau- 
ds and Denis Ball, assistant general 
manager. In came Ralph Klassen, 
Blake Dunlop. Blair Chapman. Ed 
Kea, Rick LaPointe and Bryan 
MaxwdL Out went Garry Unger. 
Inge Hammarstrom, Curt Bennett, 
Barry Gibbs. Larry Giroux, Bob 
Murdoch, Mike Walton, Bob Stew- 
ard mid John Smrke. 

The farm dubs produced the rest, 
and when Berenson b e ca me the 
team's 12xh coach he completed the 
symbol of a fresh start. The former 
St. Louis player's record at the helm 
has been a healthy 19 victories, 10 
losses and 7 ties. 

Needed the Players 

But Berenson. who scored six 
goals in a game against the Phila- 
delphia Flyers 1 1 years ago, rejects 
overmuch credit for the Blues’ suc- 
cess. 

-When I took over,” he said, “I 
felt the talent was there, just as Bar- 
clay had felt it was. I don’t think it's 
a question of how good a coaching 
fob has been done, but rather that 
tire team is moving in the right di- 
rection.” 

NBA Leaders 


If pressed for reasons, Berenson 
wiU point to Lint, who has 24 victo- 
ries this season, which makes him 
the leading goalie in Blues history. 

“It all starts with Lint,” Berenson. 
said. “He has been the difference. 
He gave our defense confidence, 
and now we’re beginning to take 
pride in our defense. Last year the 
players were dispirited because they 
could see no light at the end of the 
tunnel. But now, they're all contrib- 
uting, goalies, defensemen, penalty- 
killers. everybody ” 

A Feefing of Pride 

Penalty-killing has become 'a 
Blue-chip item in St. Louis. With an 
862 percent average of success, the 
Blues led the NHL in that import- 
ant phase. For the reason for the 
big change. Berenson pointed to 
Klassen, saying: 

“Ralph’s a defensive specialist, 
and he seems to have a sixth sense 
where to position himself. But we 
got off to a good start in telling 
penalties this year, and that early 
success led to pride and concentra- 
tion by everyone to keep our record 
going. 

“Another reason is we don’t take 
any cheap penalties. Psychological- 
ly, that’s important, because if you 
take a good penalty, you're motivat- 
ed to Mil it for the benefit of the 
team. If you take cheap penalties, 
they're harder to kill because you 
don't find the same inspiration to 
kill a lazy penalty as a good one:” 

And who thought that hockey 
was just, trying to put the puck in 
the net? 
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Flames Seek Craig 

ATLANTA Feb. 26 ( AP) — 
The Atlanta Barnes ate hoping to 
cash in on some of the fame that the 
Winter Olympics brought to goalie 
Fun Craig of tne-US. hotkey squad. 

Cliff Fletcher, the general mana- 
ger of the Flames, who own the 
rights to Craig, met with his attor- 
ney, Bob Murray, twice Sunday in 
Lake Placid, N.Y., without coating 
to terms. 

The Flames hope to have Craig, 
an All-American from Boston Uni- 
versity and the National Hockey 
Le a g ue dub’s fourth draft choice in 
1977, signed to a contract this week 
and in goal Saturday night when 
Atlanta is host to the Colorado 
Rockies. 

Signing Craig could be a finan- 
cial bonanza for the Flames, whose 
attendance has beat down. Finan- 
cial problems within the dub also 
haVe spurred reports 'that the 
Flames may leave Atlanta. 


Tirmsacdons 

BASEBALL 


NEW YORK M£TS — Acsufrod Tom Oteon. 
p4 ichor, Iran tta Houston Astros and oMtnd 
him » TMewater at «* IntemaHoral Lsawto 


Hanoi 


HOCKEY 



The Soccer Scene 


Brazil Returns to Its Roots 


By Rob Hughes 

LONDON. Feb. 26 (IHT) — So 
Brazil, blessed with the largest, 
most obsessed soccer population on 
earth, has ai last made the change 
that might restore a long-forsaken 
dimension to the world game. 

' li is going back to the roots of its 
own game, to the style and rhythm 
that produced Pele. Gerson. Tostao. 
Gamncha and the rest, a style that 
contrasted thrillingly against the 
European method approach, and a 
yle. moreover, thip transcended 


X 


Umacl h*u Narnotanoi 

Before the race, Ingemar Steomark sagos an autograph for a 
• fellow Swede, Mari Ryraan, an exchange student in the U.S. 


~ That, at least, will Be the people's 
total vision, the expectation rather 
than mere, hope- of the {nrits to be 
born ofat of * the . replacement of 
Claudio Coutinho by Tele Santana 
as national team manager. The 
change way dot be nearly so funds- 
mental overnight, yet anyone who 
has traveled in Brazil in the 1970s 
will know' the demands; anyone 
who has been sucked into the inevi- 
table national soccer debate on the 
beaches, in the shanties and even in 
the depressing concrete jungle of 
Sao Paulo. wBl be aware that Brazil 
has been playing the wrong game 
for almost a decade. 

Mario Zagalo. tire manager after 


Enn First in World Cup Race 

Stenmark Upset in Giant Slalom 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N.H. 
Feb. 26 (AP) — Hans Enn of Aus- 
tria turned in two errorless runs and 
won the World Ciip giant slalom 
here today, ending the winning 
streak of Ingemar St enmar k of Swe- 
den. 

Enn led after a first run of 1 min- 
ute 2634 seconds over the 1,282- 
raeter course, set with 56 gates. He 
added a time of 1:18.76 through 56 
gates on the second run for an ag- 
gregate of 2:45.10 and the first 
World Cup victory of his career. 

Stenmark had a disastrous first 
run of 1:29.41, more than three sec- 
onds off the pace, after he fell about 
a third of the way down the course. 
He got on the inside edge of his 
dow nhill ski and slid off the course 
before he was able to recover and 
finish. 

He had a second run of 1:19.66 
fra* 2:49.07, finally finishing far 
back, almost four seconds off the 
pace. 

Over Three Seasons 

The race ended Stenmark’s streak 
of 14 consecutive World Cup giant 
slalom victories. The last time he 
lost was March 6, 1978, on this 


backwards.” He shook his head at 
the bottom of the course, knowing 
he had allowed a chance to beat 
Steomark to slip away from him. 

Enn. whose previous best World 
Cap finish was second in a giant 
slalom at Lake Placid. N.Y„ on 
March 4, 1979, said Stenmark's mis- 
cue oh the first ran had made his 
victory less fulfilling. 


“1 can’t say- 1 beat Stenmark be- 
cause he fell in the first heat,” Enn 
said. “It would have been belter if 
Stenmark had had a good first 
heat.” 

The race was run in frigid tem- 
peratures that hovered near zero 
Fahrenheit and winds gnvting up to 
25 mph that created' small 
whirlwinds of snow on the course. 


Sutter Is Given $700,000 
In Arbitration With Cubs 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26 (UP I) — 
Bruce Sutler, the Chicago Cubs’ 
star relief pitcher, has won a 
$700,000 contract for the 1980 sea- 
son — twice what the Cubs’ man- 
agement offered — through arbitra- 
tion. He was paid $150,00 last sea- 
son. 

The decision is the largest arbi- 
trated salary award ever granted in 
baseball The case was heard by 
Thomas Christenson, a New York 
attorney, who said he based his de- 
cision on comparison of Suiter’s 
salary with that of other pitchers. 


same mountain. He won the next --Softens record and other statistics, 
and final race of the 1978 season, 
all 10 giant slaloms last season and 
the first three this season before los- 
ing today. He also won the giant 
slalom in the Olympic Games last 
week, with Enn finishing third. 


heat and wound up second overall 
today in 2:4633. Wenzel’s morning 


Andreas Wenzel of Liechtenstein, 
second in the Olympic giant slalom, 
had the second-fastest afternoon 
d up secc 
I. Wenzel 
time of 1:27.33 left him in 11th. po- 
sition. but he had a time of 1:18.90 
in the second run. 

Jarie Halsnes of Norway was 
third in 2:4632 on runs of 1:26.88 
and 1:19.44, and Boris Strri of Yu- 
goslavia was fourth in 1:2639- 
1:19.96 for 2:4635. Fifth was Ger- 
hard Jager of Austria; who clocked 
1:2730-1:1931 for 2:46.71. 

Among U.S. slriers, Phil Mahre, 
in second place after the first heat, 
feB into a tie for ninth. Steve 
Mahre, PhiTs twin brother, was 
12th. 

Mahre said on his second run, be 
got sideways “and 1 took a gale 


“The arguments on both sides 
were extremely well done,” he said. 
“It was a hard decision to reach. 
The hard cases are the worst.” 
Sutter, who tied the National 
League record for saves last year 
with 37, bad a 6-6 record and won 
the Cy Young Award, said he is 
happy with the award but still 
wants to reopen negotiations for a 
five-year contract before he starts 
spring training in Mesa, Ariz. 

“Seven hundred thousand dollars 


is an awful lot of money ” Sutler' 
said. “But if I go out 1 there and get 
hurt, my family and I can’t live the 
rest of our lives on it.” 

“If we don't resume [negotia- 
tions] I don’t know what win hap- 
pen,” Sutter said. “I don’t plan to 
pitch in spring training unless we 
can reopen negotiations. This 
doesn't mean that 1 have to get a 
contract in spring training but it 
does mean I'm not going to pitch 
unless negotiations resume.” 

In Houston, relief pitcher Joe 
Saminto has. been awarded a 
$160,000 raise in arbitration of a 
contract dispute with the Astros. 

The raise will give Sambito, 8-7 
with a 1.78 earned run average last 
season, a salary estimated at 
$250,000. 

The Cincinnati Reds, meanwhile, 
announced that an arbitrator, Rolf 
Valtin, has ruled in favor of Ray 
Knight and Dave Collins in the 
players’ contract disputes. reported 51 million. 

Terms of the contracts the arbi- Last year, the 32-year-old Dutch 
trator approved for both players forward scored 13 goals in 23 games 
were not disclosed. for Los Angdes. 


1970, first betrayed Brazilian tradi- 
tion in favor of a more industrious 
approach and his successor in 1974. 
CapL Coutinho of the army, has 
tried to complete the Europeaniza- 
tion of the national game. 

A student of physical fitness, a 
relatively young man without a 
soccer brack ground, he nevertheless 
had — and still has — considerable 
success at club level with Flameugo. 
He ha s, too, a disarming charm and 
a persuasive manner, so persuasive, 
in fact, that he somehow withstood 
the massive pressures to oust him 
after the 1978 World Cup. 

He might have clung to power, 
and power to him. had a horridly 
prepared Brazilian team not suc- 
cumbed to Paraguay, in the recent 
South American championships. 
That was the end for a man whose 
team had not actually lost a match 
in the World Cup of 1978, although 
it had lost the hearts and minds of 
the people along the way. 

A former Brazilian volleyball 
champion, a calculating man who 
bad beat to NASA headquarters to 
study the physical preparation of 
U3. astronauts. Coutinho cut a fas- 
cinating figure in the buildup to 
those 1978 championships. 

A Different Game 

High in the Terespolis Mountains 
above Rio de Janeiro, he would 
train the players at their luxurious 
camp, instilling into their minrio the 
virtues of totally alien concepts. 
And when they came down to play, 
particularly in Europe, the style of 
Brazilian soccer, once so uninhibit- 
ed it was close to nature, looked al- 
most brutal in its intimidatory tac- 
tics. 

Those of us who had seen the 
training knew that it was no brutali- 
ty by design, that Brazilians had lit- 
erally been put through a crash 
course in how to tackle like Euro- 
peans, a tackle that is as much a 
skill to be learned as the Brazilian 
tough play. 

And there lay the dilemma; Bra- 
zil’s change followed the over-fierce 
European tackling of previous 
-World Cups. It was bred on fear, 
not on the conviction or belief that 
the change was right. 

At did) level, Coutinho had the 
time to work on his players thor- 
oughly enough to succeeed. At in- 
ternational level, the demands he 
made were too extreme from the 
patterns of play, the lazy and al- 
most romantic game that persisted 
at dub level 

What He Offered 

“We have the most difficult thing 

— the talent,” Coutinho said then. 
“I cannot give (he players that, God 
gives them that. But I am a preach- 
er, 1 can give them determination, 
discipline, teamwork.” 

The belTef from within the camp 

$ 1 Million Is Paid 
For Cruyff in NASL 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (UPI) 

— Johan Cruyff has been acquired 
by the Washington Diplomats of 
the North American Soccer League 
from the Los Angeles Aztecs for a 


was never total. In the World Cup 
itself, Rivclino. the captain, was 
scarcely to play at all and while the 
official explanation wa* that he was 
injured, it was significant that Joao 
Saldanha, the traditionalist who put 
together the 1970 side, warned be- 
fore 1978: 

“Coutinho is training and train- 
ing these guys the wrong way. It’s 
impossible for some of tirenfbc de- 
fensive. It’s no way for Brazil to 
win. . .But I believe Rivdino, Zico 
and the others will obev him in 
training, then, when the World Cup 
comes, (hey will play like Brazilians 
with music like samha.” 

The event was more pragmatic 
than Saldanha had hopes. less suc- 
cessful than Coutinho or the nation 
anticipated. Perhaps as Zico. the 
player who- succeeded at dub level 
under Coutinho. said in Argentina, 
“1 would prefer to go free, to play 
as I feel it But that is not practical 
football. Europe has forced us to 
play more systematically because 
they don’t allow space for us to play 
like 1970.’’ 

The sadness of all this was that 
Brazil, which had won the World 
Cup more times than anyone else 
and done it its own way long before 
Sinatra got hold of the theme, was 
declaring a lack of belief in the 
methods that had made it great and 
admitting that it was now playing 
out of fear of the opposition. 

No Swift Route 

And the way back, if there is to 
be one, cannot be inslant. Tele San- 
tana. recently manager of Palmeiras 
but previously forced out of Fhimi- 
nense because his loyalty to the 
players would not accept' club re- 
' strictions on the team, will at least 
start on his own terms. 

Perhaps in the footsteps of his 
neighbor, manager Cesar Menotti 
of Argentina, he has convinced the 
Brazilian FA of the importance of 
the World Cup beyond the wishes 
of the dubs and. apparently, will 
have 25 of the country's leading 
players under his wing for training 
every week between now and the 
1982 World Cup. 

Hybrid Style Ukdy 

He will need every minute to 
drive out ingrained habits, and even 
then we are likdy to see a hybrid 
style between the freedom of the 
Brazil of old and the discipline in- 
stilled by Zagallo and Coutinho. 
But if, in two years, we see some- 
thing of the old, then that in itself 
will be rewarding after the constant 
drive of the *705 toward a uniform 
style around the world, a style as 
indistinct between Europe and 
South America as the monoslabic 
spread of modern architecture. 

Meanwhile, nearer to base, (here 
is today a tragic postscript to the 
recent allegations of irregular share 
dealing and unacceptable approach- 
es to schoolboys by Manchester 
United. 

Police investigations were contin- 
uing into the dealings of the club 
chairman. 66-year-old Louis Ed- 
wards. when he' died suddenly in his 
bath this morning, apparently from 
a bean attack. The club’s players 
will wear armbands tomorrow night 
as they attempt to join Liverpool as 
leaders of the English League. 
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CFL Institutes 
Time-Out Rule 

TORONTO, Feb. 26 (UPI) — 
The time-out, a feature of American 
football that has long helped to in- 
crease television revenues and frus- 
trate fans, wifi be introduced to the 
Canadian. Football League this 
year, the CFL commissioner, Jake 
Gsudaur. “""rvirnmrl 

The rule change was approved by 
the league’s executive committee at 
its annual meeting in Toronto. Un- 
der the role, each team may claim a 
single one-minute time-out in the 
last three minutes of each half. 

Meanwhile, in the annual CFL 
draft last week, the son of John Bar- 
row, a former Hamilton 1 Tiger Cat 
standout, was the first of 69 players 
chosen. 

Greg Barrow, a 6-foot-4, 225- 
poand offensive lineman > from the 
University of Florida, was selected 
by the Toronto Argonauts, who 
earned fust choice by their last 
place finish in the Eastern Confer- 
ence last season. 

The Saskatchewan Roughridess 
selected Jade Hirose, a 6-foot, 180- 
pound defensive bade from the Uni- 
versity of British Colombia Thun- 
deririrds in (he first, round- The 
third pick, Ken Cannone, a 6-foot- 
4, 205 -pound linebacker from Utah 
State, was chosen by ihe Winnipeg 
Blue Bombers. 
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Observer 


A Rula of Politics 


Bv Russell Baker 

V ORK — Not too Jong House. George Lenslca Bushwhacks 
GOP. Having everybody ask, “Who 
is George BushT is invigorating to 
the juices of journalism. How many 
times, after all can you tel! the na- 
tion who Ronald Reagan is, or why 
Senator Kennedy just won't da 
without producing the sound of 
snoring throughout the country? 

* * * 


N ago a woman named Rula 
Lenska began turning up cm Ameri- 
can television screens in a commer- 
cial. “I’m Rula Lenska." she invari- 
ably announced before starting her 
spiel. It pressed the case for some 
>on of feminine beauty accessory, if 
memory serves, but that's neither 
hire nor there. 

What ’ mattered 
uas that nobody 
in the American 
TV audience had 
ever heard of 
Rula lenska. 

Yet there she 
beamed, night af- 
ter night, an- 
nouncing. *Tm 
Ru!a Lenska." 
just as confident 
of her status in the starred firma- 
ment a> if she were Walter Crookite 
nr John Chancellor. ~Vm Rula 
Lensky." 

Gradually, millions of Americans 
realised they had never heard of 
Rula Lenska. Unlike the usual "ce- 
lebrity,” whom Eric Sevareid once 
defined as a person who is "famous 
for being famous." Rula Lenska be- 
came famous for being unknown. 

The same phenomenon has oc- 
curred in the case of George Bush, 
whose success in the Republican 
presidential eliminations appears to 
result from the fact that nobody 
knows who he is. George Bush is 
the Rula Lenska of politics. 

* * * 



Baker 


1 speak here with a personal bias 
and no wish to impute to all my col- 
leagues in political scribery a frivo- 
lous tendency to grasp at the lively 
story, for many are as solemn as 
parsons at a 40-car funeral and de- 
serve to be spoken 'weD of. Others 
of us. alas, can no more resist the 
chance to cook up a yeasty tale than 
the voters can resist smacking their 
lips over iL 

For this reason 1 am dismayed by 
the prospect that Senator Kenne- 


dy’s campaign may end before the 
daffodils bloom in Washington. 


Perhaps if* more accurate to say 
that Rula Lenska was the Jimmy 
Carter of TV commercials, since he 
rose to the lop of the political tree 
by being unknown long before Rula 
Lenska turned the trick. If George 
Bush repeats the stunt this year, the 
political parties may never again of- 
fer us a presidential candidate any- 
body has ever heard of. 

Why do we give our hearts and 
White House so readily to mystery 
men? You can argue it a lot of 
ways. Maybe we are so glutted with 
entertainment that we get bored 
and need fresh mysteries to amuse 
u>. Maybe what we know about the 
candidates we do know is so 
depre.-Miig '.hai we prefer to bet that 
there may be a pea under the shell. 

N» ' can you rule out the influ- 
ence of newspapers and television 
;n promoting a human obscurity to 
glory. :i makes an entertaining dra- 
ma: Junmv Who Goes to the White 


Here is the other side of the Rula 
Lenska coin, a case of the world 
knowing" absolutely everything. 
Universal knowledge makes Sena- 
tor Kennedy a dandy character for 
a story of political combat, just as 
universal ignorance makes George 
Bush an intriguing character. 

Combat between Kennedy and 
Carter had promised months of 
melodrama. What win a journalist 
find to sustain spirit and nation 
through those months if Kennedy 
retires by spring? Weil there is al- 
ways Jerry Brown on the back burn- 
er. Perhaps we can turn up the 
flame under him in time to add va- 
riety to the Democratic menu. 

George Bush probably hopes that 
predictions of Senator Kennedy’s 
imminent coHapse are grossly exag- 
gerated. You really wouldn't want 
to be George Bosh once the press 
and television reporters no longer 
find any sport in the Democratic 
camp. With so much idle time, and 
everybody asking. “Who is George 
Bush?" they would probably find 
out in no time at all and tell us, and 
tell us, and tell us. I don't know 
who George Bush may be, but very 
few men are fascinating. enough to 
keep us awake through the deluge 
of information that is apt to ensue. 

Jimmy Carter managed it, of 
course, in 1976. But then nobody 
ever quite found out who Jimmy 
Carter really was that year. As a 
matter of fact, it’s a bit of a mystery 
this year, too. 


/^l ■ ’AM' • Love h Still Main Theme but Ifiere's More 

v<Olllltry 1YXUS1C Hurtin 9 and Chearin 9 Than There Used to Be 


By Wendell Rawls Jr. 

A tlanta cnyt) — David 

Allan Coe. the singer, once 
took exception to a country and 
western song because it ‘‘hadn't 
said anything at all about Mom- 
ma, or trains, or trucks, or prison, 
or gettln' drunk." 

So he sang this added verse: 


Well, I was drunk the day my Mom 
goi out of prison 

And / went to pick her up in the 
rain 

But before I could get to the station 
tn a pickup truck 

She got run over by a damn ole 
train. (I) 


In the last 15 years, as the pop- 
ularity of country music has en- 
joyed explosive g ro w t h , its lyrics 
have begun to expand on its clas- 
sic themes as its appeal has spread 
to an audience far beyond its ori- 
gins in the mountain cabins amt 
rural farmhouses at middle Amer- 
ica. As the rimes and the rawfowy 
have c h anged, so has die country 
music message: 

• “Cheatin’ songs.” of adul- 
tery, were more and more often 
bring sung by women, not as the 
wounded victim, but as the desir- 
ous participant. In one such song, 
Conway Twjtty and Loretta Lynn 
harmonized: “Well never be free 
so it's gotta be/ Lovin’ from 7 *tfl 
10 ” 

• As an outgrowth of the wom- 
en's movement, women were more 
and mote often allowed to express 
their enjoyment of physical love 
or lament their lack of it. The Na 
1 country song in 1979 was Barba- 
ra Mandrefl’s plaint at “sleeping 
single in a double bed.” 

• There has been an emergence 
of “redneck pride" and of “Rnine- 


“People will listen to the mes- 
sages that contain attitudes and 
beuers they agree with,” he said 
recently. He said he concurred 
with Bill C. Malone, author of 
“Country Music, U-S-A,” that the 
lyrics have been “consistently re- 
flective and representative of the 
society which nourishes it and of 
the changes ia that society." 

On the other hand, such topical 
songs as those recently recoded 
in anti-Khomeini and anti-Iranian 
fervor are known as fad songs in 
the industry and do not reach top 
positions in popularity charts. 
“People may agree with what the 
songs say,” Rogers explained, 
“but that doesn't mean they want 
to buy the records and listen to 
the songs over and over and 
over” 


gives some inright into changing 
attitudes of listener, according to 
Rogers. 


beautiful body, would you hold it 
against meT* 


“Most of the early cheatin' 
songs stressed the negative facets 
of a relationship” he said. “The 
participants were usually weak, 
“happy, or compelled by urerist- 
ible forces and invariably uncom- 
fortable about the situation. More 
recent songs are not <frp«afe»fc an 
extremely nappy group of cheat- 
ers but are presenting fewer of the 
negative aspects and even a few ‘ 
positive ones found in c h e ating re- 
lationships.” 


Loretta Lynn, who had more 
top-10 songs than any other 
female singer over the 15 yean 
studied, recorded a song of loneli- 
ness in 1977. She did not want her 
problem solved by a pure-hearted 
man with a one-woman philoso- 
phy. 


One of the most popular songs 
of the last couple of years in- 
volved cheating and a play an 
words. The Kendalls, a duet with 
a female lead ringer, sang: 


Somebody, somewhere don’t know 
What he’s musing tonight. 

Lord, here sits a woman 
Just lonesome enough to be right 
For loving and leaving — 

Haw J need someone to hold 
tight. (4) 


stone Outlaws” who exhibit anti- 
social and sometimes violent be- 
havior that is more often celebrat- 
ed than punished. 

• These were the conclusions of 
Dr. Jimmie N. Rogers, an associ- 
ate professor of speech communi- 
cation at the University of Arkan- 
sas at Fayetteville, and two of his 
former students, Raymond S. 


Rodgers and Peggy J. Beasley- 
lined the 


Rodgers, who have examined 
top 10 country music songs in 
each of the last 15 years as a mea- 
sure of chan g in g attitudes in the 
United States. 


Of the 145 top-ranked ‘songs ex- 
amined in Rogers's study, the 
dominant thane in 118 of them 
involved “lovin', either hurtin* 
love, cheatin’ love or happy love,” 
he said. That seems to be a con- 
stant. But the way it is expre s sed 
isnot. 

In 1969, only three themes were 
found in the top 10 songs: hurtin* 
love, family life themes and one 
song with a lifestyle thane. In 
1978 seven of the top 10 songs in- 
volved either hurtin' love or 
cheatin’ love; none bad a family 
life theme 

Other popular country songs 
still deal with such traditional 
themes as family life, crime and 
punishment, beer and whisky ’ 
drinking or religion. 

Merle Haggard wrote a “family 
fife’’ song about growing up in a 
poor family and “Momma's hun- 
gry eyes.” Johnny Cash sang 
about an auto plant worker who 
took “one piece at a time” out of 
the plant every day over several 
model years until he built Mmerff 
a multi-model “psychobflly Cadil- 
lac,” without being caught And 
GW. McCall wrote about a “con- 
voy” of tractor-trailer trucks that 
thundered across America, barst- 
ing past highway patrols (and, by 
the end, the National Guard) 
from coast to coasL 

But the major finding of the re- 
searchers was .the emergence of 
physical love and of women as 
cheaters as increasingly popular 
themes. 

The “cheating love” category 


They could caff n the Pit t s b u r gh 
stealers 

Stealing happiness end cheatin' 
anytime we can. 

We both know the scon, but we not 

back for more 

And tonight the Pittsburgh stealers 
play again. (2) 


There are still some boundaries 
of public acceptance in country 
music. Johnny Paycheck, a ringer 
who is best known for suggesting 
what his boss could do with a job, 
sang later about cocaine and the 
song was not successful Drug 
songs are not popular with coun- 
try music fans. 


Songs about physical love seem 
to parallel changing social atti- 
tudes about extramarital sex, a re- 
jection of what churches have said 
about it (one popular song by the 
Kendalls is entitled “Heaven’s 


In die last few weeks, Larry' 
Gatlin recorded a song about res- 
cue mission wines, asking the 
question: “Will ‘there be Mogen 
David in Heaven?” The song was 
flattened with criticism for bring 
sacrilegious. 


Just a Sin Away,”) and a depar- 
ture from the traditional waitin’ 


and wailin’ role of the female. 


In the early 1970s, Kris Kro- 
tofferson broke a taboo, chany d 
the lyric status rtf females and sig- 
nificantly altered the coarse of 
country music when he wrote die 
song for a woman to ring and a 
huge American, audience to em- 
brace. One of the vases sung by 
Sammi Smith weal: 


But rogues and. broken love sue 
winners. Nat Stuckey sang about 
a man who had stayed out -all 
night and called his wife in the 
morning with: “Don't pay the 
ransom, honey, I’ve escaped.” 


1. “Yon Never Even Called Me by My 
Name,** by Sieve Goodman. 01971. 
Kama An ri^ Kn mfnm. 

otered by United Artists Mode lac. fa- 
temadaaai oop y rigta s ec ur ed. AH rights 
reserved. Used by permission of die pub- 
lisher. 


Come and lay down by my side 
'Til the early morning light 
AH An uriang is your time 
Help me make it through the 
night. (3) 


2. “ Pittsburgh Stealers,” by Larry 
Kingston and James Rushing. C1978, 
HsD-Ooment Publications. International 
copyright sec ure d. AH rights reserved. 
Used bypemnsrioo of the publisher. 


Before Kristofferson’s success, 
the subject of skin was out of 
bounds in die recording studios 
along Nashville's Music Row. la 
contrast, the Bellamy Brothers re- 
cently asked a question in a highly 
popular song: “If I said you had a 


3. “Hdp Me Make U Through trie 
Night,” by Kris Kristoftmon. 01970, 
Music Coipb 1«*roneiinnel rft . 
pyrigfal secured. AH tights r e se rved. Used 
by penmsskm of the publisher. 


4. “Somebody Somewhere (Don't 
Know What He’s Missing Tonight),” by' 
Lola Dillon. Cl 97 6. Coal Miners Musk 
lac. International copyright seemed. AH 
rights reserved. Used by penruwon of 
the publisher. 


tlTTnm i? Meatless Wonder Wins 
1 Cook a $ 40,000 Prize 


MHHcettt Capfan’s original recipe 
Tor Italian Zucchini Crescent Pie 
costs 70 cents a serving. But it 
earned her S4G0OO. The meatless 
main dish concocted by the 
Tamarac, Fla~ woman took the 
grand prize among 100 entries in 
the Pfllsbury Bake-Off competition 
held at a Miami Beach hotel . . . 
Elsewhere on the food front Navy 
Gradr. Jay Coape says he realty 
couldn’t afford $800 for the privi- 
lege br dining with Metropolitan 
Opera star Lncbuio Pavarotti — but 
he got carried away. Coupe — an 
opera buff who works at the Penta- 
gon — attended a fund-raising auc- 
tion last year . for the Washington 
Opera ana won the bid for dinner. 
He collected — at New York's 
Romeo Salta restaurant — and he 
had a surprise for Pavarotti. Coupe 
— a trained operatic tenor — sang 
“Ma Sera Maggio" to Pavarotti’s 
applause. Coupe didh’t have 
enough cash to pay, so he put it on 
his American Express Card — 
which Pavarotti pushes on televi- 
sion. Says he of die $800 repast, 
“Well pasta’s expensive all over 
these days.” . . , And the Nation- 
al Association to Aid Fat Ameri- 
cans — which, with its buttons 
reading "Fat Power” and “Fat 
Pride,” is sort of an anti-defamation 
league for tbe hefty — has landed 
bard on Anne Bancroft’s new movie 
“Fatso.” Says The NAAFA board of 
directors in Bdlerose. N.Y., “por- 
tions of die movie and especially its 
title, are offensive to fat people, in 
portraying them as stereotyped 
compulsive overeaters who respond 
to life’ s problems only by eating ev- 
erything in sight” But they’re fairly 
nice to the star, Dom DeLube. Tbe 
board says his performance “partly 
redeems the film” — but they add 
“NAAFA regrets that the movie 
was ever made.” 


teases. Runners-up: Herbert von 
ifi^aioH with 27 and Antal Dorati 
with 26. Top pop artaU — far be- 
hind the classical orchestral types 
— are Wiltte Nelson, Anita O'Day 
and the Mystic Moods, with five 
each. 


- Princess Alice, lbe Countess of 
Athlone, celebrated her 97ih birth- 
day with a flood of cards, flowers 
and telegrams at her Kensington 
Palace home in central London. 
The princess is Queen Elizabeth IT* 
great-aunt and Queen Victoria’s last 
surviving granddaughter. 

• •a- 


New York Mayor Edward Koch 
^discovered that Peking’s subway is 
cleaner than his city’s celebrated 
underground system. Koch and his 
delegation were taken on a two-stop 
ride on the gleaming!}' clean sub- 
way. U is not big — only a few 
miles east and west in central Per 
king. But it has hs advantages. “No 
graffiti on the subway cars,” said 
the mayor in surprise when he first 
entered the pole bine cars. Nobody 
was ripping the seats, to shreds, ei- 
ther, or robbing the passengers as 
the mayor and his party edged into 
the car. “I am amazed,” isaid Koch. 
“No Uttering. The floors of the cars 
are clean. People are vay nice. The 
signs in the stations are dearly 
marked and the maps in each car 
are clear.” The price 1$ right, 7 too: A 
ride on the Peking subway costs 7 
cents. 


* * 


British pop singer A ady Gibb, 22 
next week and already a mfllirmair e, 
has dcaded to make ms home is tbe 
United States but says, “You can 
keep Los Angeles, too much 
showbiz hype. They should lock it 
up even' night, as far as Fm con- 
cerned- Gibb is hoping to buy a 
new house, probably in Florida, but 
he likes New England, too, he told 
London’s Duly Express. 


Sen. Daniel MbyuBian has can- 
celed his engagement .as a com- 
mencement speaker ai the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania after black stu- 
dents at the university denounced 
Ins selection. An aide to the former 
UN ambassador said that May- 
nflum withdrew after he learned 
that his scheduled visit “had met 
with (reposition from some mem- 
bers of the university community.’’ 
Moynihan. who has received 39 
honorary degrees, is scheduled to 
deliver four other commencement 
speeches this year, the aide said. 

V 

* % * 


Who was the most-recorded artist 
of 1979? Duma Summer? Bony 
MsnDow? Neither. According to tbe 
authoritative Schwann catalog in 
New York, Nevffle Maniner — con- 
ductor of the Minnesota Orchestra 
— holds that honor, with 29 re- 


President and Mrs. Carter went to 
the Kennedy Center for a concert 
by 87-year-old Spanish classical gui- 
tarist Andfes Segovia. Segovia 
played a concert of pieces by Chi- 
lesozti, Handel, Scarlatti, Haydn, 
Ta nsman, Torroba, Turnina. Tarre- 
ga and Albeniz. After the perform- 
ance the Carters met Segovia back- 
stage. 


— SAMUEL JUSTICE f 
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3857 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


HOLLAND 


FOR NICE APARTMENTS. Ca8 
Horneservice Amsterdam 020 791 454. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


ETOILE FRJEDLAND 


Cohn, wm, 6ih floor with Eft, fiir- 
nahed. hA hving with m emw r ne, 3 


tusnea, nt*. nvmg witn mezzaana, J 
bedrooms. 2 bathrooms, equipped btdv 
en, telephone, mod's roam. Fv»7,000 
+ charges. Teh 545 67 76. 


AT HOME IN PARIS 


Fumdwd/UnAmUwd 
lo ar topm fe rent. 

PAMS PROMO, 18 R. du CorrSnol 
Umoine, 75005 Paris. Teh 325 28 77. 


1 81H - LUXURIOUS 5 ROOMS 
kitchen, bdh. telep h on e . Fn 4JE0. 
Teh 280 20 42 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREMFLIRMSHED 


EMBASSY SERVICE 


Aprxtment - Houses 
SbJUfiertf. 


PARIS 265 67 77 


ARCOTEUPAR1S 


for aB stays of one week or me. rani 
a stadia or two naans. Tefc 04 3 79 45, 
043 70 69. Tele* la EM 2000787 


7TH: Lcrtour Maubourg 

VBTf WBil 


Frs. 4.950 net. 


bath. 2nd. floor. Sfr. 
BNAULTi&63647. 


NEAR BUGHBfc to let in private pork, 
beautiful fortished house, sedan, itring 


rooro, library. 6 hecktwm 5 bath- 
room. kitchen end oantry. 293 32 21. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHES 


BD. MADBSM. kmty studio, both, 
kitchenette, telephone. Cafl 742 20 50.' 
NEURIT/ EUE DC lONGCHAMP fur- 
nidied, double Svrnq on garden ^bcrfco- 
n*. sunny, di comforts. FrsJjOOO + 
cnaraes. let 265 51 45. 

7TH UNODSnilCTB VIM: of Seine, 
triote reception + 3 bedroom, 2 
bathrooms, luxunousty furnished Ffigh 
price [ust med Te4 266 SJ 27. 
taTH MUETTE (75 sqja] 2/3 rooms, 
krtchon, 2 barfn. teWione, terracB. 
Fn 4^0. T el: 224 00 S 
CHAMPS arses. Studio, high Am, 
11 rue de Bern . 562 93 32. 

4 ROOMS ON im BAMC no agency. 
329 38 81 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


81, AVENUE FOCH 


EXCEPTIONAL new, knurious hdL Ey- 

mg. 2 bodrooms, 2 niorfcfo bahroems. 


equipped jMd^ tefochone, parkmc, 
free rmmoditeeiy. Frs.6330 + 


Teb 545 67 76. 


dnrges. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


RUEDUBAC 160SQJA. 
Beautdul 4 room. 2 bathroo m^ bu ik 
with veut axraeter, pofang. 
Tr426509 4i 


BLANCS 

ooih, 


MAN7IAUX 2 and 3 

.-V—, completely renovated, 
buOdng of d m O der. Teb 


TROCADBkO: Owner rents du nnin g 1 
70 sqjti, eooipped & decorated. Vfor 
front A to 6 pm, 7 rue lout EJavid- 
75016 Pars. 


NBUUY BOtS: «ery luge S r ooms. 
Bcicony in greenery. TeL 3IS0 14 M. 


U5_fo 


WASHNSfTON D C Beautrfoi £faed- 
lOOffl, furnished ry utmert with pwfc- 
•B. dmondi lease. 51^00 per meads. 
C5 04356673 e, England 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


SPAIN 


MARBELLA 
PUERTO BANUS 


Exdwhrr 


and 
avedabie. 


VIR pent ^ AR tadSjg Tr w wl Ltd, 


Imm WC3. OepA HT. 

(01) 24038807179. 


REAL ESTATE ‘ 
.WANTED/EXCHANGE 


StaderOffiddaf 

WTHtNAUONAL 

OROAWSATfON 

rrxfjita high gucity furnished cnart- 
meU, 3 berSaomt, I6th/7th urondisse- 
ments, Paris. Cal affka Puis 52* 83 82. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


INTL OFFICE 


SBXS FOR ns MANAOWOff, 
Bocrutmjl nigh I cportnwit, 4 ioo h b 

aid mor«. taottS f 1 Oft. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


HIGH 


fovdbflmjol 

Frendt/Btuhh 

1 __ stf^lJ I I 

vw I*a Tfl/LMIQ 

Limited loaded in RUSL MALMAISON 
pBt) good knowledge in Gamut tan- 
g jope aba o strong p his. Murt have 
outskuicfing Mcretcra and avguRD- 
hand skAi Please repb persand 
history and rMereneet to Mme GRB£. 
Krechon du Personne l, Wa boo-WeU- 
rnghouse. flP 1^^3270 SEVEAN. 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your Business Message in the International Herald Tribune; over a quarter of a million readers worldwide, 
most of whom an in business and industry, mil read your message. Just telex us Paris 612832, before I ft 00 clul. ensuring 1 hat voe can telex you- 
back and your message will appear nothin 48 hours. You taffl be billed at 0LS. ST SO or local equivalent per lute. You must include complete and" 
verifiable balling address. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


INVEST IN 
CURRENCIES 
WITH DUNN &HARGITT 


A new profit o p portunity. 

POrficipatomthe 
Oorsn * Horaitt Currency 
and Gold Pool. 

Minimum ft twetaienfc $ 10,000. 


Ccrfl or write : 

Dunn & Haratt Be iaa i ch SX 
Dep». 22H, Bte. 6. 

IB. rue J. Jordoera. 

1050 Bruuab, BELGIUM 
Telephone Brusiefa: 640 32 BO. 


AvaiUbie only ta reader** af 
aountries whefo not restricted. 
(Restricted in B el giu m and USA.) 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 
T-SHIRT PHOTOS 


AN INSTANT MONET MARK 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
56,000/ 54,000 pmr maatfr 
A portrut from a Swe tabfKf u from a 
photo m las than 60 mc- Thri out be 
w M onsfy transferred an to a T-shirt or 
mat cm textile item. FvB v part-tm*. 
ALL CASH BU5fft5S- Portable. No ex- 
penem necessary. C i r afl e i i t for shtp- 
prrtg centers, resorts, shows, hotels, mal 
order, csmvdi, fairs or ony traffic 
foeutoa I IOJIOO storting captd 

KBAA CCtfS^SstSIBW. 
DBT. SI, POSTFACH 174082, 

6 RANKHJIT GERMANY. 
7^(06111 747801 
TOEXi 413713. 

ORice hour* 10 am. - 6 pun. 


Money Making Business 

Rnaidd Cansuttud* 


Hawa access to aver 2^00 lender^ 
worldwide, high income right person. 


£1(1600 NVSTMENT RSQUBB7 

Write Computer Capitol M. lid. 15 


ftca a t fl lr Homo. 35 Regent Street 
London SWI, Coft 01-439 3053. 


PROTECTION 

CONTROL 


Adwurced wdessw«edbma sytsems ftr 
sidustry and aowem m ent arenvses. 
W.LD., 5 Via Btfln y. 10122 Tarta. My. 
Tatex: 220090. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


1 2%/ Annum Rentability 


Opportunity m L e uu t ifu l Cdo d'Or, 
Mofiarcn. Newly built, 40 0 
50 tn. beach Shirkers. 1-6.' 
flats with tenris & pool From 17W.OOO 


to 2^0CL00O Ph. payable in 1 year. 
BAML GUARANTEE OF 12% P JL. 


FOfi S-YEAR PSDOO. 

InmobSana Cafe d'Or 
Plaza bun. 3 Colo ifOr 
Moflorca. Tat 65 77 98/65 71 93. 


WANTS) 
Scotch Whisky 


Champagne 


Top Brands 
continually wanted. 
EXACTOEfs. 

St. Albans (UK) 65588 
Telex: 298823 Exact G. 


IBIZA 


or restaurant for sal* or 
lease witn 7ROO sqm plat. Ont of the 
thru* best wi town. R O. Bos 6)010, 
Madrid. Spun or Telex 23972 tripe. 


CAPITAL WANT® 


America's fajtea^rewrmg in depend n tf 
rerAcKov system pnoro mun 100 offic- 
es nationwide! 4 teefana Cefxtoi for n- 
ocrison m U5. and Western Europe. 
Ownershp anoflebta. with farm* to be 
dxuMLCuMhAnhitoCbr Sys- 
tem. Afbe Presideitt. <801 Century Ptart 
Eta], Los Angeles, Co^orua 90067, 
US A. Phone @T3f 552 9300. TWX 910 
S90 2137. Or write Box 14471. Kerdd 
rribam. 92521 Naw5y Cedac, fronoe. 


TAX KB COMPAMS from £69= 
UK. tfe af man, AnguBa, Fenama. 
Liberia Etft, Investment, finmee. frad- 
ina Appro companies. fiA n un in e e 
svwon SttECT^ COMPANY FOWA- 
TtONS, I Athgi Street, Doudta, Ur af 
Mat, mo UK TeL Douses (0624) 
237TB. Tefex: 628554 G. _ 
ATTOfTlON (NVESIMBiT Broken. 
Advaars. P r afatti onab, imestmuto at 
shipping offor.«eBert growth, m- 
come. security, decowA ond atmoes- 
sions. Fu detefl* contort Combined 
Canto Carriers Box 021] 6 Buffington 
Howe, St. Saviour s Rood. St H$er. 
Jersey, Chu»e< Warn*. . 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCHANGE HOUSE in Miami, Florida, 
USA. WB buy yew load amende^ 
deivery your end, and deposit cowv 
Ter^roiue wmutranocunJy in USA. Com- 
piste dEsaericxt aawed_ We asi afro 
rwtia in obtLsmng residendes ond 
patporis to several peaceful ond se- 
cure Latin American co u ntr ie s through 
serious tow firms. Appfcrfom fruit 
e x ceptional cfietaele for dpiomafre 
uawjm rt* obo w M.omn d All nmfo to 
be treated in Ond confidence by our 
u t to t n et s Write Advertiser. P.Q. Boat 
350021. Miami. Fkv. USA. Tlx. 26- 
4261 USA. 

MVEST 04 THE NEW BEAUTVUL He 
si the Donxmcan Knpubkc. Buy our 
homes with privileged reddsneeship 8 
pauport. Tefou E03279 PABA, MA, 
USA. Write : New Ofe fmaVnian h. 
SA, Penthouse- No. 1. 2000 ME 135 
St.. North Mtoraf, flo. 33W.USA. 
Represeriafcve wdl be or Hotel Odeon, 
3 rue de fOrtocn 75006 Paro. mi. 


325 90 67, 202943F on Feb. 27th. 

28th. 29th. 

TOP AUTOMOBILE DESIGNER and 
d evelope r for U 5. government seek- 
ing partner aid UTSU re»an for 
productfor of Advanced Technology 


Luxury AutomofaJe. Only Roil Boyce 
Ops this lucrtAv* world mtvtart. Ex- 


ixadonQi safety, profit: and return 
Write LCS-1, 1(S60PolcBdo Way, Bel 
Ai. Co- 90C24. USA phontt 213 472- 
4766/277-6251. 


HOUSTON-BASED LAWYER speciafe- 
ina in tax shelter, red esMe & finan- 
oa in ve snu e nt Saldt. seeks to establish 
contact with rrxfrnduab ar corpora- 
tions looking for (juunesopportarste 
in fh* US. Frank T. HdSand. 6009 
Bchmand Aw, Suite 203, Ho w ton, 

Texas 77057 U-SA. 

WE WT/SaL kerfng Saadi wtaUes 
around the world, ftlton W efc U d. 
London. Tel 4 99 5763. Tlx 29906B 
HSfonG. 

MBKHANTS: Wei find provider* of 
Spanish goods you nek. Corente, P.O. 

vrt^LOOk raKaa^QH. shiers. 

Apartado 35046. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


TO TIC MANAQMO P — CTOg. 

faced wfth Irinerring mwairive stow 
You can raksm ue die el e m e n t of con- 
fid by tapping mto our undupfeated 
20 years oF irt aict xj od expenenoein 
af exeaAvw Jnw 


bon. Fu a umee rp qAro e i on. i 
chone W. Weeks, Paris 574 24 24, 
CONSULT SOCIALIST when estotAdv 
big new busneu in Germuty. Pefscrv 


nd, nxyk e ring aid FT raaUerv LIC 
_ uJfing. Tel: 


CorwuJfing. Tefc 0617364742 A-w. 
Bere 3. 6342 Kroner g/Frankfort. 

SUN N.Y. TIME, S Ewdefrmry. 
P.O. Bax 86. M ea teton . Beigiarrv TeL 


□3-IS 21.04-63 

US- TAX BETUKNS & contufting by 


Ui CPA in Paris. 365 30 93. 


FINANCIAL, 

INVESTMENTS 


1980 

PRECIOUS 

METALS 

PORTFOLIO 


Ear n A me ri ctm offers the 


ty tat 
tagadMtyis 


NUT 5HB1 6qad sup- 

& oon)oct P.O. Ban 3524, Vepery. 
oi64Q7.lnda 

HOW TO MAXE A FORTUNE pubWv 
ing you rwi naw d eW er . Any ceurtry. 


^^^03845 Hong Kang. 


. 'STCAVraaUT/GARUC 

p owders. Foprol TV Broad 1134614. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


EknjHBICH) end succenful teun eors- 
ducts you invnitigUiam in Europe & 
ovenem. Best C oremCbuB. Corcoe F. 
Wright. PO 8 m 368? - «ton Man 
Are - D6000 Frankforl/M. or TeL cf- 
ter 7 pm C e a u ny (0)60333909- 
SOUW5HOOTMG SBtVKES. rtgh- 
est reference & privacy. Vary experi- 
enced Europe, business problem^ hv 
v unnui ta. property, l eennoiog y . Bax 
37148, JHlT 103 Kingswo^landciri 

wa. 


GOLD 

SILVER 

PLATINUM 


| m * • " 8 

9 g Bf ? i L ,in w 

DOW OSTWTI Of B tp 1WIB. 


Far more drtuh af bow yea can 
benefit write; » 


THE EURO- AMERICAN 

COMMODITIES GROUP 

11 IffWartaoTlaep.SLJuMi'b. 
tendon SW1T 4AU, Engtand. 
24-4tocv telephone service: 

ipiT95>ai7T 
Tettoc 262241 


, PUW 0«D 550 FBI OUNCE 

UrfcetevoUo buf tn* To a Sroifed nun- 
her af people for? S™*®** period of 
rime, fifrnimum 5300. Mu eenee and- 
(Ale S4J mfiharv. Of eoune yea mud 
r uEfcjnptm n* cmd proof. They u» con ■ 
•uned «n my expose. To me it wriu 
tor X Du ^Heb howeiBfr. 25, D6000 
ritntfort.W. G ermany. 


F INAN CIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


sffcuumio ffi coMMOorrcs 

1 

THE' 


28% P.A. 

0«RGY INVESTMB4T 


Direct putici potion m LB coal trines 
with regarded tide. Unit $15£00. fe- 
tim af etveded coprtd phis over 28X 
profit PA. within 3 years. Then c ami r u - 
rng royciy of about $1,800 PA fev 
about ID yeors. Oeftris from Paoa r 
GmbH,Kusers»rJ9, D6000 Fnmkfort 1 
Pltone (0611)234551/2. 


CAPITAL NBBBP. 525CLOOQ. one 
year period ct 30% pfas yearly bene- 


fits. to? opparttetrhr ta dbtrfott raw 
to severe* t 


contparies in Ev 

rope A Mfode Ecet. Sales m the mt- 
kons of DoOon. Bax 1386, IHT. Gr. 
bcherViexTWr 9r. 43, D - 6000 Frank- 
fort /M. W. G erm an y. 


MCMTSAGE PAPBS FOR SAXE ^ 


US. leering injtfiubori, becring 

Merest, fpiuuiteed by US gavern- 
nent to. G. Karoo wll be in Heed 
l Stun. Vienno^Austria Meath 29 thro 
31 or wrfte him Hotel HAon-VSenna. 
START YOUR OWN AG8L-BUSME55 
m America .We set up and manege 
far veto fufy innired. Contact STAX, 
Bax III 969. 89 Augdtorg/Genaa^T 


MONEY 

MANAOE3V1ENT 


K-B 

Capital Advisory AG 
Kapital Bcratungs AG 


rtriefomes <6 
*023- Zorich 
. Switzerland 


Offer s autstandng 
esney isuKDcment 
. . atpririthtaM 
ngtietf profoseamd 
standard*. 


Aakforpur 

speotrized deomentariHL 


ftfdflnmn 


your advuriagei 


’ OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR 

OFFICE IN PARIS 


e ready when you need it. 
Even foe a m aple of hewn. 


* RAyfororiongl modem offices and 
COWCffflTCi rOOIIB. 

» Your tapicri base: by the hou, 

Vi day, weekly, etc. — 

1 Your permanent base: an office from 
FJtv 2400 + kwes/morih. 

• Prestige mctfng addons a3 eurieex. 


boss buro express 


91, Fiwbaurg Sl Honore, reQOB^aris. 
Tefc 266 9075. Telex, 642066F. 


Your 

Furnished Office 
In Paris 


For on hour, a day, a week 
MubSngud se ue tariM. tritx. awering 
zooms. 


80 AV. MM V. 73008 PAHS 
GEORGE V EXECUTIVE CENT® 

. Tefc 723 7808 
Teto>:tew»6139IOf. 


LONDON - MAYFAIR 

Year Tata*’ office: 


• tetox-fbaxnde service 

BUROOH1E, 

18 Sairt George Street, 
London W.l. Tdk 01-689 6^34. 


MAJtBLE AKOt Frify tarried pre*ge 


office tabes. Da fly or 


MUDS ADMESS. 

Snoe 1957 ISA. 


for. 


wring, S25fmonth. Triwhone, 
S. R- 0 Arick. 


Paris Be. Tel j 


-Tetex: 642504. 


LONDON 8U5ME55 ADDOSS/ 
PHONErt^EX. fato u ta. Suita 66, 
8? Kegw St, Wl. TeLi 439 7094. 


baking m 
inriviriuai 


IMMB>IATCgP P »i 08 erilh ch dte» 
eu potawn In foe fafloeeng aountneer 
Gennaiy. Farias, Gngkvta, ffafiend, 
Mnuni, tdt ongnf r aynmreev wwwD' 
auoi and ambrttxa young woown. In- 
depender* cmd rapomtaie work tn 
Afcxtetfog/Sdor Area Managan for 
u romoring Tone Sharing praiert in 
SoBriwrn^ ketond. tel* ofasntoUf and 
Travei- Previous experience in Tour- 
m/iaet estate approbated. Bfaekwo- 
ter VaBey CrofoiGd. Write Bax 14470. 
Horrid Trfome, 92521 Necffy cede*, 
France. 

N MANM8L Aner _ 
materid monufactumr seeks 
with construction industry 

GHnwion o» conraaor oiraxwii 
l-nwn office in Ptxis. travel )W 
ttxauffoour Europe. Send CV. with 
axrertf & expected i riuy to Bax 102, 
Herald Trfoune, 92531 NeuBy Cede*. 

TMI Bltussas OHFXZ of 
Memafionri Herald Tribune It 
BBJNQUAL ENGU5H / H»4QH 
SECJETARY perroan a pfcoL awAfole 
eunoriuby. SC nationals or working 
papers. Good wariang aanritioat. Col 
or writs: Mr Aifour Mariner 6 rue 
teue Hyroans, I860 Btueeft, Teh 
343 18 99. 

PRSONPffl RCSAftCH fa eaaieri- 

de openings for ftffy bSngoai 
french/BigEdi or FnerKh/Gertncn 
• • tfoone 233 1 904 Pcxis. 


. AUTOMOBILES 


1«» COffVBTSteeM edritm todm 
napafis Pace car for sale. 519.000. 
inU caadtion. Madrid Spanv Ttt 205 
24 60. write ioi P.O. Bax 3762 A P.O. 
D92H3N,Y„ New York. 

3-3L POASCHE 91 1 TURBO 1990 me- 
tribe men, leather interior, unroot 
radio. Sts. & .500; 6500 fan. Tefc Pw« 


TEACHERS WANTED 


LAN0UAO8 WETmire ssefa young 
EngGsh woman (good knowledge Eng- 
fisn wareedj far teaching her matter 
tary^fo ^ «w sj pue e * |eal Paris}. TeL 

WOENT tenutage ediori in Paris »eks 
foC-rime &x3nh teacher avoBable inv 


medtotffir for one month ed e n l ive 
course. T« 


course. Tefc Paris 522 99 12. 


SITUATIONS WANTS) 


DCPBHNCD W UNCUA1 asset riw 
seaotory/PA, Engfish mother tongue, 

r nelsirf - ftar li -wwJ hit sil^liee 

oct»nw i'ww'i ■wnBogji 

Gorman. Sm top M posf Pent 
uaa, French driving Scenes + over 
cor, free to hate- Present etas Frs. 
6JM x 13. Beet 148, Herald Ttfoune, 
92521 NeuByaxte*. France. 

Danish woman, 4*. cap. a & 



-brandt, 75008 Pari*. 

BemSH IBCHMOLOGY/ engineer, 30, 
serin Paris based paatfon. Syn. ovar- 


seas, mperimee m A q ro anama m a. 
Nt. R. Strom, 63 roe Kfotro Dame Do* 


Otoogst, 75C06 Paris. Te fc 32641 83. 

AMHtttAN PIKKBSIOtUI. New 


■ York-based off do any wifor you. 
SJ-N-, 1959 «2nd St, Brooklyn. New 
York Tl»4, USX 

13, 15 yean hotel mperience 
3ctow for tunior job in USX 


. A3, 15 

Pern, locking _ 

Cc8 Puri 575 62 62. 

TDUNC MAN SCBS job as valet. 

jSfc&jgfeafaf* 1 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


KBB>ONS«£ UVE-1N Babysittar 
•tetetad W Italy for <H>ear-aU itod 1 8- 
nionMd boyL fron nudOuna lo lit 
weric Sept, tnatoh or American 
mrther tongue. Must be capable of 
hetenig Mer boy with En^r iirih J 
la lHmonfhs u soot, remainder of tithe 
c* meuntax^ Knwrierjge af Jiafan net 
mpm ay. Send resume, photo and 
roferenets tagrihw wWi rotary re- 
goeemteta to. Bax 906. Herald Trv 
tane. Via Dela Merceda 55, Butin, 

A D>AM O WLWANTH) tostay wifo 
m Cotton from now 
to end MenX Must ueak EndBfo & 

KEAML ParWmte caok/deuw. Free 

§£3£K&3£ 


smiAT?^wS 


ANTED 


W0U5H Mnn HOPS, Note 
free now-. NASH A«ncy, 27 Grand 

jperiffee* in ffaring top ccffira British 


touted nuwxes ant onenessn for 
OM tap fan 


Bbyd hotnehakh arB tap fan*es 
forexightoU foe world For forfoer df- 
fata write ar Phaaei ALB&AABtE 

sss a. sv», & 

enea in ortveta housenoldL con rm 
with babies end oUeT^dron. free 
tent. Fry Consuttanh. 7 Queen fid 

aare&ifsresa 

buna, 92521 Neuffly Cede*. From. 


8784868. 




for sole. Tefc Pans 


AUTO SHIPPING 


nANSCAff: Europe's largest- Offices 
ia USA. Best terms to North America 
and woridwids. Boggagr and house- 
hold goods shipped. Ddvery all Over 
Bwaper Brochure and quoted Lam 
don. W.T., 44 New Bond Sl. Tri- 491 
4121. Geneva 1219. 38 Ave. du lig- 


nan. Tel: 96 55 II. 

ehmYdorcari 


_ - TO USA. VIA ANT- 

WHIP AND SAVE Fro* hotel accom- 
rnodahon. Regular sailings 
jFK/MeGilire Xrport delivery. 
AMESCO, Kribbestraal 2. Antwerp, 
Britten. TeL: 31 42 39. Trie* 71469. 

TRANSCAB 20 roe Le Sueur, 75)16 
Paris. Tefc 500 03 04. Madrid 411 19 
61. Antwerp: 33 99 85,- Cannes.- 39 43 44. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TAX FRS 

AMERICAN CARS 

Ft* EXPORT 


Vita Switzerland's most modem and 
cu n tee showrooms ar Geneva and 
Berne. Luge setefcons af dl makes and 
motkds awriabie. 


3 


RAMPY MOTOftS INC, 

1290 Ganero Venou, 89 ro ute Sur ge 
Trir022/SS 44 43. Tefax 282 79 


3005 Bernm 60 Sutaenodatrasai 
Tefo 031/45 lO-gTrSfam 33850. 


fit 


TAXFBgCA JK 
ALLMAKE5- AUMOOB5 

European and warkhwde driwery. 

hvurutoe - SJapraent 
Cfoen Monday forMrii Sahxdoy. ; 
Cat or wn»e for FfiEE catalog. 


SHIPSIDE 


N-,i 


SHPSIDE BUILDING 
PjOJ. 7568. AMST02DAAA AIBPCRT-C 
ffwnepOl 152833 -WexJ256B ^ 


BMW PARK LAPS LTD. Sole UX fox 
free agents offer From stock IHD. 
BHD, and U5. ears, compcfijevely 
priced. Contact us no ne Export Dm- 
non. 56 Park Lane London W1 Y 3DA. 
Tel- 01-629 9277. Talex 261360. 
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TRiB’s 

office in yo u r co u ntry. 

Puts: Mae fou nt 
Tel.: 747.12*65. 

Londo n: M kfo el MMmB- 
TeL 242 Jt 73. ' 

B w se eri s. Aifow Makar 
TeL: 343 1 6 99. 
Amiltadteni AKua Grim 
TeL; 26 36 15. 

A foe ns : JjC. fle t teeseon 
Tel, 3618397/36024 27. 
fa n tf a t L Oetfaig er 
Tri.i 28 36 78. 

U we um b . Marrinff Walter 
TeL: 295894. 

Move Yostc Suriy O'Hara .. 

T«L= 752 3890. 
foutto! Antonio Sa w brclfo 

TeL. 679 34 37. ' 

Mafott X Unfosuff SamforM 
TeL: 455 33 06. 
feridnliK Peter -Kamig .' 

TeL: (08) Sl 687ft : 

Hang Kong: c Owner . 

Td.« 5 - 230077. / - ■ 

Uri totc Kte Ambar . -v - 
Tri.: 672793 6 4054* 
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